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RUNENFORSCHUNG UND GERMANISCHE 
RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE 


WISCHEN Runenforschung und germanischer Religionsgeschichte! 

besteht—trotz der grossen sachlichen Verschiedenheit der beiden 
Forschungsgebiete—eine ziemlich enge Interessengemeinschaft, die sich 
keineswegs nur auf magische Inschriften in Runencharakteren, ihre 
Lesung, Deutung und Datierung erstreckt. Eine sozusagen organische 
Verbindung, die iiber das rein Inhaltliche weit hinausgeht, wird dadurch 
hergestellt, dass das Ritsel der Entstehung der Runenschrift von zwei 
Hauptproblemen der germanischen Religionsgeschichte nicht getrennt 
werden kann, nimlich (1) der Geschichte des Wodan-Odinkultes, und 
(2) der Frage der Beeinflussung des germanischen Runenzaubers durch 
fremdlindische magische Systeme. 
ti Betrachten wir zunichst den ersten Punkt. Wodan-Odin ist der 
Runengott schlechthin, als Zaubergott auch (wie wir aus nordischen und 
angelsichsischen Quellen wissen) der Erfinder der Runenschrift.? Bereits 
die vorwissenschaftlichen Historiker des nordischen Altertums griindeten 
ihre grésstenteils phantastischen Hypothesen iiber die (asiatische) 
Herkunft Odins und der Runen auf die offenbare Tatsache dieses 
Zusammenhangs.® Eine wissenschaftliche Behandlung unseres Themas 


1 Dieser Vortrag wurde auf der Weihnachtstagung der MLA in Richmond 1936 in 
gekiirzter Form verlesen. 

? Eugen Mogk, Artikel ‘“‘Wodan” in Hoops’ Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde, 
Iv (1918), 559 ff., bes. 563; E. A. Philippson, Germanisches Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen 
(Leipzig, 1929), p. 152 f. 

* Die vorwissenschaftliche Periode hat gerade eine hochwillkommene Aufhellung von 
romanistischer Seite erfahren durch den zweiten Band von Thor J. Beck, Northern Anti- 
quities in French Learning and Literature (1755-1855), A Study in Preromantic Ideas, Vol. 
11: The Odin Legend and the Oriental Fascination, Publication of the Institute of French 
Studies, Inc. (New York: Columbia University, 1935), bes. Chapter 1: Odin’s Migration 
from the Orient; Chapter 11, 1: Odinism and Orientalism; Chapter tv, 1: The Runes and the 
Orient.—Nicht! eingesehen wurde Gerhard Taffé, Geschichte der Runenforschung, Geistes- 
geschichtliche Betrachtung der Auffassungen im 16.-18. Jahrh. (Berlin, 1937). 
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setzt aber erst ein, als die recht vagen Ideen des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts 
griindlicher Forschung das Feld riumen mussten, als der Wodan-Odin- 
kult als ein jiingerer Kult erkannt wurde, der sich nach Miillenhoff 
mdglicherweise unter dem kulturellen Einfluss der Kelten und Rémer 
im westlichen Deutschland aus der Verehrung eines einheimischen 
Totenfiihrers ausbildete und sich dann Schritt fiir Schritt den Weg nach 
dem Norden Deutschlands und dann nach Skandinavien bahnte—ohne 
gewisse siiddeutsche Stimme zu beriihren, ohne sich spiter die ost- 
germanischen Vélker villig zu unterwerfen.‘ 

Es gereichte den Vertretern dieser westlichen Theorie zur Genug- 
tuung, dass Wimmers Herleitung der Runen aus dem lateinischen 
Alphabet ebenfalls auf den Westen hinwies.* Miillenhoff sagte u.a.: 


in der abstammung der runen von dem lateinischen alphabet trifft Wimmer 
mit der schon lange feststehenden iiberzeugung aller vorurteilslos in diesen 
dingen denkenden iiberein. . . . 

auch den wunderbar schénen und erhabenen mythus von der erfindung der 
runen durch O@in kann ich nicht fiir ausschliesslich nordisch halten. die aus- 
breitung des Wodanscultus geht mit der einwiirkung und verbreitung der siid- 
westlichen cultur hand in hand und nach dem mythus hat daran und an der 
steigerung des ansehens des gottes die erfindung der runen den allerwesentlich- 
sten anteil. den zeichen schien eine geheimnisvolle dimonische macht innezu- 
wohnen: sie schienen gleichsam die seele und das wesen der dinge selbst zu ent- 
halten. ... O®inn hat daher durch ihre erfindung, die ihm nur durch die 
ausserste vertiefung des geistes in sich, indem er sich selbst sich opferte, gelang, 
der herschaft iiber die welt sich bemichtigt. . . .° 


Als die Wimmersche Lehre erst durch George Hempls griindliche 
Kritik (der er spiter eine venetische Hypothese folgen liess),”? dann 
durch Salins und von Friesens Griechenhypothese® unterhéhlt wurde, 


‘ Karl Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, tv (Tacitus, Germania), 213; Karl Helm, 
Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte 1, 268. 

5 Ludvig Wimmer, “Runeskriftens Oprindelse og Udvikling i Norden,” Aarb., 1x 
(1874), 1-270.—Wimmer erkannte keine Inschrift vor 400 nach Chr. an! 

* K. Miillenhoff, ‘““Runen in Berlin,” ZfdA, xv (1875), 250 f.—Hierzu vergl. Havamdl, 
139 ff.: “Am Baume hingend spihte er nieder, sah die Runen, nahm sie stéhnend auf, und 
mit ihrer Hilfe fiel er vom Baume.” 

7 George Hempl, “‘Wimmers Runenlehre,” in Philol. Studien, Festgabe fiir Ed. Sievers 
(Halle, 1896), pp. 12-20; ders., “The Origin of the Runic Alphabet,” Dr. Baker’s report of 
the 16th meeting of the MLA 1899, MLN, xv (1899), 197-204, bes. 200-201; ders., 
“The Origin of the Runes,”’ Journal of Germ. Phil., 1 (1899), 370-374; ders., “The Runes 
and the Germanic Shift,” Journal of Germ. Phil., tv (1902), 70-75; ders., ‘The Linguistic 
and the Ethnographic Status of the Burgundians,” Trans. of the Amer. Phil. Assoc., XXXIX 
(1908), 105-119. 

® B. Salin, Die altgermanische Tierornamentik (Stockholm, 1904), bes. p. 145. Otto von 
Friesen, “Om runskriftens hirkomst,” Sprdkvetensk. Salisk. i Uppsala forhandl., 1994 
1906 (Uppsala, 1904). 
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da blieben die Folgen und die Folgerungen fiir die Religionsgeschichte 
nicht aus. Das Studium, eigentlich die Entdeckung der eigenartigen 
gotisch-antiken Mischkultur am Schwarzen Meer fiihrte Salin auf die 
kiihne Vermutung, dass unter den vielen Kulturgiitern, die die Vélker- 
strasse vom Pontus zur siidlichen Ostseekiiste hinaufgewandert waren, 
auch die Runen gewesen seien. (Die gotischen Runendenkmiler hielt 
man damals fiir die alleriltesten.) Von der Ostseegegend hitten sie erst 
Skandinavien, das nordwestliche Deutschland, England, den Rhein, die 
Alpen, die obere Donau erreicht. So wurde die orientalistische Hypothese 
der priromantischen Historiker in einer ganz neuen Form wieder auf- 
genommen!*® Otto von Friesen hat dann bekanntlich durch eingehende 
runentypologische Untersuchungen die Ableitung fast aller Runen aus 
der griechischen Kursive versucht, unter dem Beifall der meisten 
Germanisten, die sich jetzt iiberboten, der Begabung, Schépferkraft, 
Phantasie der Goten zu huldigen. Ein Beispiel dafiir ist z.B. Hans 
Naumanns viel zu rascher zusammenfassender Aufsatz ““Die neue Per- 
spektive” vom Jahre 1925."° 

Selbstverstindlich musste nun auch der Kult des Runengottes, ja 
dessen Ursprung den Goten zugeschrieben werden." Ohne dass neue 
Zeugnisse iiber die gotische Religion gefunden worden wiren—Jordanes” 
berichtet sogar ausdriicklich, dass die Goten keine eigentlichen Asen- 
verehrer gewesen seien; die anses genossen bei iknen als semidei nur eine 
Art Ahnenkult—suchte wiederum Salin,“ dann Elias Wessén (noch 
1924) durch neue Deutungen den Odinskult der Goten zu erweisen. 
Richtig daran ist wohl nur, dass der von Jordanes als Stammvater der 
Goten genannte Gapi—mit richtiger Aussprache [gaff]—mit dem Epo- 
nymus der Gauten Gaut gleichz::setzen ist. Aber der Schluss Wesséns: 
Gapt war sicherlich einer der als Halbgétter verehrten Ansen; da die 
Edda Gaut spiter mit Odin identifiziert, kannten die Goten Odin 
mindestens unter dem Namen Gaut ist natiirlich ebenso unzulissig wie 
die Beziehung der Jordanes-Stelle iiber den Mars der Goten, der Prokop- 
Stelle tiber den Ares—die beide auf *Teiwaz weisen—auf Odin als den 


® Thor J. Beck, a.a.0., 11, 76 ff. 
1° Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift filr Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, m1 (1925). 
651. 


" Auch hier wiederholte sich eine viel altere Ansicht mancher Praromantiker tiber die 
orientalische Herkunft des Odinskultes, vg]. Thor J. Beck, a.a.0., 11, 5 ff., bes. 19 ff. 

12 Jordanes, De origine actibusque Getarum, Kap. x1, 78 u. xiv, 79. 

4B. Salin, “Heimskringlas tradition om asarnes invandring,”’ Studier tillignade O. 
Montelius (1903), p. 133 f. 

4 E. Wessén, “Studier till Sveriges hedna mytologi och fornhistoria,” Uppsala Univer- 
sitets Arsskrift 1924, Filosofi, Sprékvetenskap och Historiska V etenskaper, 6. 
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Kriegsgott der Goten. (Insbesondere stiitzt sich Wessén auf den 
Bericht iiber die Hingeopfer fiir Mars, die er als typisch fiir Odinsopfer 
ansieht.) 

Selbst wenn man einriumt, dass der Stammvater der Gauten Gaut 
zum Stammvater der Goten gemacht werden konnte, da die Goten sich 
vielleicht als zugehérig zum Stamme der Gauten betrachteten:'* damit 
ist Gaut noch nicht Mars und Mars noch nicht Odin!—Interessant ist 
die Datierung der Einwanderung des Odinglaubens nach Skandinavien 
durch Salin und Wessén auf 175-350 n. Chr. Ganz unerklart bleibt aber, 
welchen Gott dann die Rheingermanen als Mercurius (nach Tacitus’ 
Zeugnis) verehrt haben, der “gotische’’ Odin kann das nicht gewesen 
sein, und doch deutet alles, was iiber Mercurius gesagt wird, auf Wo- 
dan!” 

Der Zusammenbruch der von Friesenschen Theorie, davon darf man 
doch wohl sprechen, die fast allgemeine Annahme der Ableitung der 
Runen aus einem norditalienischen Alphabet, wie sie Carl Marstrander'® 
und Magnus Hammarstrém!® begriindet haben, hat notwendigerweise 
auch Wesséns Deutungen mit sich in den Abgrund gerissen und den 
Blick wieder auf die soviel wahrscheinlichere westliche Ableitung der 
Wodanreligion gelenkt, wie ich sie auch—iibrigens ebenfalls mit einem 
Seitenblick auf die runologischen Forschungen von Pedersen (1923)?°— 
in meinem Buch iiber das germanische Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen 
vertreten habe.”! 

Der Blick ist damit auch wieder frei geworden fiir eine vorurteilslosere 
Deutung der Inschrift aufdem Ring von Pietroassa, der als 
Zeugnis fiir gotischen Asenkult hatte dienen miissen: \ 7 iS t| X 
PIHF irk X . R. Loewe” hatte gelesen: Gutaniowi hailag= “dem 
Juppiter (d. i. Thonar) der Goten heilig.’”” Abgesehen von der merk- 
wiirdigen Sprachmischung und der eigentiimlichen Verwendung von 
hailag als sacrum, ist die Beziehung auf Thonar sicher unzulassig. Denn 
die Ostgermanen verehrten vielleicht den alteren Perkunas>Fjoergynn 


16 Jordanes, a.a.0., Kap. v, 41. Prokop, Bell. Goth. 1, 15. Vgl. auch E. Mogk, bei Hoops, 
Reall., 111, 494. 16 E. Wessén, a.a.0., 81 f. 

17 Nils Odeen, “Studier éver den Nordiska Gudavarldens uppkomst,” A PAS, rv (1929/ 
30), 122-171. 

18 Carl J. S. Marstrander, “Om runerne og runenavnenes oprindelse,” N 7S, 1 (1928), 85- 
188. 

19 Magnus Hammarstrém, Om Runskriftens Hérkomst (Helsingfors, 1929). 

20 Holger Pedersen, ‘“‘Runernes oprindelse,” Aarbéger for Nord. Oldkynd. (1923), 37 ff. 

21 FE. A. Philippson, a.a.0., p. 12 und pp. 146 ff. Archaologische Bestatigungen des Vor- 
dringens des Odinsglaubens in Jiitland findet man bei Walther Schulz, “Archiologisches 
zur Wodan- und Wanenverehrung,” Wiener Prihistorische Zeitschrift, xx (1932), 161 ff. 

2 R. Loewe, JF, xxv1 (1910), 203 f. 
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als Donnergott,?> und man diirfte héchstens an *Teiwaz-Juppiter den- 
ken, nicht an einen Asen. Wahrscheinlich waren die Goten Vanenver- 
ehrer,* und in dieser Richtung bewegen sich auch zwei neuere Lesungen 
der Inschrift, die von C. Marstrander:*X “| FR | ¥PRHREI ERX 
Gutan(i) Ingwa hailag =“dem Ing der Goten geweiht” (anfechtbar we- 
gen der Veranderungen [ % statt 2, f statt | ] und wegen der oben 
schon beanstandeten Deutung von hailag als sacrum), und die Lesung 
von R. Meissner:* Gutanio wi(h) hailag =“‘hl. Weihgeschenk, Eigentum 
der Gutanjés,” d.h. gotischer Muttergottheiten vanischen Gepriiges. 
Auch H. Arntz akzeptiert neuerdings diese Gutanjés, indem er liest: 
guianio k m hailag=“(Besitz) der Gutanjds, Ich bin unverletzlich.” 
(Doch stiitzt sich des “‘ich bin’ auf den Knochen von Maria Saalerberg, 
der seither als Falschung erkannt worden ist.)?” 

Das politische Interesse am germanischen Altertum, das wir in un- 
serer unmittelbaren Gegenwart beobachten, hat sowohl fiir die Runen- 
theorie wie fiir das Odinproblem die vorauszusehende ‘‘Lisung’’ ge- 
bracht, dass beide, Runen und Odin, selbstverstandlich uralt und eigen- 
wiichsig seien. Der wissenschaftliche Fiirsprecher dieser Auffassung— 
wenn wir von den Phantasten ganz absehen—war Gustav Neckel,”* der 
tatsichlich gewagt hat, die alteste semitische Schrift auf eine indo- 
germanische runische Grundlage zuriickzufiihren und die germanische, 
nordetruskische, lateinische, griechische Schrift als urverwandte Ab- 
kémmlinge dieser Schrift zu erkliren, denn die Entlehnungslehre sei 
eine Ausgeburt der Aufklirung des 18. Jahrhunderts. Offenbar fiihlt er 
sich wohler in der Gesellschaft eines Olof Rudbeck !** 

Als Stiitze fiir seine Hinaufdatierung der nordeuropiischen Symbol- 
schrift auf 3000 v. Chr.—denn die dltesten agyptischen Inschriften 
miissen ja jiinger sein als die Runen—fiihrt Neckel den neuentdeckten 
Runenstein von K &rstad** in Norwegen an, der zwischen alter- 

* K. Helm, Germanische Wiedererstehung, p. 324. 

* E. A. Philippson, a.a.0., Kap. “Die Vanen,” pp. 128 ff.; und Kap. “Die Vanen und 
Ing,” pp. 131 ff. 

%C. Marstrander, “De Gotiske Runeminnesmerker,” NTS, 11, 25-157, bes. 39-64. 

* R. Meissner, ZfdA, txvr (1929), 54-60, 213-216. 

7H. Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde (Halle, 1935), p. 201 f. 

%8 G. Neckel, “Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung der Runennamen,” Ark., Erg. Bd. su NF 
40 = Festschrift filr Axel Kock (1929). Ferner: Neckel, Anzeige von Lis Jacobsen, Eggjum- 
Stenen, DLZ im (1932), 549-555; “Die Herkunft der Runenschrift,” 1. Nord. Thing 1933, 
60-76; und “Die Herkunft der Runen,” Forschungen und Fortschritte, 1x (1933), 293 f. 

* Olof Rudbeck (1630-1702), Ailantica sive Manheim, fol. 1 (Uppsala, 1679), 831 ff., 
ch. xxxvimt “De Runis earumque antiquitate et ad Graecos transitu”—zitiert nach Thor 
J. Beck, a.a.0., 11, 76. 

* Zur KArstad-Inschrift vergl. den Fundbericht von Magnus Olsen und Haakon Shete- 
lig, “Karstad-ristningen, runer og helleristninger” = Bergens Museums Arbok, 1929, hist.- 
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tiimlichen Schiffsbildern eine Runenritzung Baijiz oder Baijaz ek alja- 
markiz = “Bojer ich ein Auslinder’’ zeigt. Vielleicht kénnte man auch 
lesen: “Ich, der Fremdling (Runenmeister?) aus Béhmen.” Von Olsen 
sind die Zeichnung und die Runen auf 200 n. Chr. datiert. Neckel hilt 
den Stil fiir viel altertiimlicher und will Zeichnung und Runen viel weiter 
hinaufriicken. Aber selbst wenn er in Bezug auf die Bilder recht hitte: 
da die Anordnung der Zeichen gar keine Beziehung zu der Zeichnung 
zeigt, liegt kein Grund vor, diese Runen etwa auf 500 v. Chr. zu datieren 
(ein friiheres Datum ist wegen der durchgefiihrten Lautverschiebung un- 
méglich!); die Runen sind vielleicht erheblich spiter als die Zeichnung 
auf den Stein gesetzt. 

Fiir das hohe Alter des Wodankultes hat Neckel in der an sich richti- 
gen Erkenntnis, dass Runen und Wodan zusammengehéren, das Alteste 
germanische Sprachdenkmal, das allgemein als solches anerkannt wird, 
als Beweisstiick heranzuziehn versucht, den Helm von Negau, 
der in etruskischer Runenschrift die Worte hat: Harigasti Teiva. Die rich- 
tige und natiirliche Deutung stammt von Kretschmer:* Harigasti ist 
ein westgermanischer Nominativ und bezeichnet den Spender, Teiva ist 
der Dativ des Gottesnamens *Teiwaz-Ziu. Also liest man: “Ich Harigast 
weihe diesen Helm dem Teiwaz.” Neckel® aber wollte beide Wéorter 
als Dative ansehen, *Teiwaz wire der Gottestitel fiir Harigast, wor- 
unter er Wodan versteht. Der Zusatz Teiwaz “Gott” zu dem Namen des 
Gottes wire nicht nur auffallend, sondern iiberfliissig, aber die religions- 
geschichtlichen Voraussetzungen sind ebenfalls absurd. Die Inschrift 
datiert er 500 v. Chr., was schon wegen der durchgefiihrten Lautver- 
schiebung bedenklich ist, wihrend Marstrander® sie mit guten Griinden 
den Kimbern zuwies (113-102 v. Chr.). 

Selbst bei diesen Irrwegen, fiir die Neckel scharfe Worte der Kritiker 
hat héren miissen, bleibt die enge Zusammengehirigkeit von Runen, 





antikvarisk rekke, pp. 1-66. Sigurd Agrell, ‘“Rékstenens chiffergator och andra runologiska 
problem III, Karstadsristningens innebérd,” K. Human. Vetenskap ifundets « Lund 
Arsberittelse, 1929/30, pp. 25 ff., bes. pp. 89 ff. W. Krause, “Das Runendenkmal von 
Karstad,” ZfdA, txvi (1929), 247 ff.; W. Krause, Was man in Runen ritste (Halle, 1935), 
p. 6; W. Krause, “‘Wesen und Werden der Runen,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, 1 (1937), 
281-293, 345-356 (Krause halt auch Zeichnungen und Runen fiir gleichaltrig, datiert aber 
jetzt wegen der Form der j-Rune und der Form des vielfach geknickten Hakenkreuzes beide 
auf den Anfang des 5. Jahrhunderts n. Chr.); Anders H. Hempel, GRM, xxii (1935), 409 
(Abb. 408). Vgl. auch Helmut Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde, p. 188 f. 

*1 P. Kretschmer, “Das alteste germanische Sprachdenkmal,” ZfdA, txv1 (1929), 1 ff. 

* Neckel, “Zur Inschrift des Helmes von Negau,”’ etc., Kuhns Zeitschrift, tx, 282 f. 

* Kretschmer a.a.0. datiert nicht héher. Die Kimbernhypothese hat jetzt G. Baesecke, 
“Die Herkunft der Runen,” GRM, xxtt, 413-417, neu begriindet. 
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Runenzauber und Odinskult deutlich. Kiirzlich hat Wolfgang Keller 
diese Tatsache wie folgt formuliert: 


Dass . . . eine Verbindung mit dem nach Norden wandernden Wodanskult be- 
steht, scheint mir nicht zu bezweifeln. Wir kénnen iiberall und immer eine solche 
Ausbreitung der Schrift zusammen mit der Religion verfolgen: die arabische 
Schrift geht soweit wie der Islam, die Devanagarischrift soweit wie der Hindu- 
kult, die Palialphabete soweit wie der indische Buddhismus, die kyrillische 
Schrift soweit wie die orthodoxe Kirche, die deutsche Fraktur soweit wie der 
lutherische Katechismus. Ob man an die koptische, athiopische, armenische 
Schrift denkt—stets ist die Verbindung mit dem Kultus aufs engste gewahrt. 
Nicht anders kann es bei den Runen gewesen sein: auch sie dienten zunichst 
kultischen Zwecken und breiteten sich als Zaubermittel mit dem Kultus aus. 
Wenn im Norden Odinn als Erfinder von Runen und Runenzauber bezeichnet 
wird ..., O®Sinn, der von den Sachsen zu den Skandinaviern gekommen ist, 
so ist das ein Hinweis, der nicht beiseite geschoben werden darf.* 


Wir miissen nun fragen, ob neue Beweise fiir diese Verkniipfung aus 
Runendenkmilern beigebracht werden kénnen, sei es durch neue Funde, 
sei es durch neue Lesungen. Die iiberwiltigende Mehrzahl der religidésen 
Inschriften sind jamagischer Artund beziehensichauf keinen 
bestimmten Kult. Wolfgang Krause® hat sich aber neuerdings 
bemiiht, einige Inschriften direkt auf Odin zu beziehen, nimlich solche, 
dieein Pferdebild aufweisen: Der anspringende Hengst (Odins?) 
soll die Feinde des Runenmeisters vertreiben, vielleicht auch weibisch 
machen und bespringen. Auf dem gotlindischen Stein von Roes*® 
und auf dem norwegischen Stein von Egg j u m* (der erstere ist zu 
magischen Zwecken errichtet, der zweite ist ein Totendenkmal) sind 
solche Pferdezeichnungen zu sehn. Krause verdankt der Arbeit¥von 
Marstrander** die Hypothese, dass auf dem gotlindischen Stein von 
Kylver (um 400n. Chr.) die Nebeninschrift M A § (sweus) nach 
dem keltischen Geheimschriftsystem “Schlange mit Kopf auf beiden 
Seiten” als got. *eus ““Pferd” zu lesen ist (wulfilanisch wire *ais< 
*ehwaz, altnordisch dagegen jér<*ehuR.) Wahrend aber Marstrander 
schwankt, ob er eus als Namen des Runenmeisters oder als Namen der 
e-Rune auffassen soll (allerdings dahn auch mit Beziehung auf Odins, 


™ Wolfgang Keller tiber H. Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde, Anglia Beiblatt, xivm 
(1936), 1 ff. 

* Wolfgang Krause, “Beitrige zur Runenforschung,”’ Schriften der Kénigsberger Ge- 
lehrten Gesellschaft, 9. Jahr, Geisteswissenschaftl. K1., Heft 2 (Halle, 1932). Zustimmend H. 
Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde, pp. 263 ff. 

* M. Olsen, “Eggjum-Stenens Indskrift med de zldre Runer,” udg. for det Norske histor- 
iske kildeskriftfond (aus: Norges Indskrifter med de eldre Runer, 1 (Kristiania, 1919)), 
92 ff. 37 Lis Jacobsen, Eggjum-Stenen (Kbh., 1931), p. 104 Anm. 

* C, Marstrander, “De Gotiske Runeminnesmerker,” NTS, m1, 25-157,"bes. 71-77. 
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des Totengottes, Ross Sleipnir), begniigt sich Krause mit der erwahnten 
einfacheren Deutung. 

Auf dem Brakteaten von Asum (Schonen, um 550) steht: eheika- 
kaRfahi=ehé ik AkaR fahi,”’ Dem Pferd (ist es geweiht). Ich A. male 
(die Runen).” Auf einer ganzen Gruppe von Brakteaten finden Mar- 
strander und Krause nun die Dedikation e ehé oder ehwe, die jedenfalls 
auf das abgebildete Pferd zu deuten ist, das manchmal nebst seinem 
Reiter so sehr stilisiert erscheint, dass man die Darstellung auf Thor 
und seinen Bock oder sogar auf Mithras und seinen Opferstier gedeutet 
hat.*® Die Weihung an das Pferd und die Anwesenheit des Reiters 
(selbst wenn dieser eigentlich auf das Attilabild pannonischer Miinzen 
zuriickgehn sollte)*® erlaubt wohl auch die Beziehung auf Odin und 
legt jedenfalls den apotropiischen Sinn auch der Widmungen ohne 
Pferdebild und der Pferdebilder ohne Inschrift niher als die Verbindung 
mit magischem Hengstkult, wie er in den Volsi-Strophen der Edda vor- 
liegt.“ 

Dagegen ist eine andere magische Formel, die auf dem Schabmesser 
von Fl¢gksand steht: lina laukaR von M. Olsen auf “Leinen und 
Lauch” im Hengstkult—bei der rituellen Aufbewahrung der Genitalien 
des Opfertieres—bezogen worden.” Krause iibersetzt sehr einleuchtend 
die Formel JaukaR (auch abgekiirzt als /kaR, lauR, luR, 1R) auf Runen- 
brakteaten mit dem allgemeinen Begriff ‘““Gedeihen, Gesundheit.’ 

Diese magischen Formeln bringen uns zu dem anfangs erwahnten 
zweiten Problem fiir Runenforschung und germanische Religionsge- 
schichte, der Frage nach der Beeinflussung des Runenzaubers durch 
fremde magische Systeme. Die sonderbare Anordnung der Runenzeichen 
im Fupark, schwerlich aus Griinden der Zweckmissigkeit erklarbar, 
hat die Religionsgeschichte von jeher beschiftigt, denn die magische 
Bedeutung dieser Ordnung schien unzweifelhaft aus den Runennamen 
in eben dieser Folge hervorzugehen. Die Beantwortung dieser Frage 


39S. Agrell, Lapptrummor och runmagi (1933), p. 14. 
 O. Janse, Le traveil de lor en Suéde a V’époque M érovingienne (Orléans, 1922), pp. 120, 
125 ff. 

“1 Als apotropiischer Zauber ist von Bugge schon die bekannte magische Inschrift 
alu(h)—vgl. ags. *ealgian “schiitzen”—aufgefasst worden. Die bildliche Interpretation des 
Wortes alu findet sich vielleicht, so wie fiir *eus ein Pferd geritzt werden kann, auf dem 
Stein von Krogsta in Uppland, auf dem ein primitiv gezeichneter Mann mit abwehrenden 
Handen dargestellt ist, um das Grab zu beschiitzen (W. Krause, a.a.0. 17 ff.). Sonstige 
Grabschutzformeln findet man bei Lis Jacobsen, “Forbandelses formularer i nordiske 
runeindskrifter,” Kungl. Vitterhets, Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, De! 
39: 4 (Stockholm, 1935). @ M. Olsen, Bergens Museums Arbok, 1909, Nr. 7. 

 W. Krause, “Beitrige zur Runenforschung m1,” Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrien 
Gesellschaft, 11. Jahr, Geisteswiss. Kl., Heft 1 (Halle, 1934), 5 ff. 
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richtete sich natiirlich auch nach der jeweils herrschenden Entstehungs- 
hypothese. 

Die verwickeltste Erklarung, die von dem klassischen Philologen Si- 
gurd Agrell“ aufgestellt wurde, versuchte die Ableitung der ersten primi- 
tiven Runenschrift aus dem lateinischen Alphabet; das Ursprungsland 
vermutete er mit Haakon Shetelig in der Markomannenheimat Béhmen; 
ihre Vervollstindigung und die Reihenfolge der Runen aber suchte er in 
teilweisem Anschluss an die von Friesensche Ableitung aus griechi- 
schem Zahlen- und Alphabetzauber zu begreifen, der 
seinerseits wieder auf Vorstellungen der Mithrasreligion zuriickgeht. Das 
erste Geschépf Ahuru Mazdas, der Stier, hatte darin den Zahlenwert 1. 
Daraus schloss Agrell, dass die F -Rune nur an den Anfang des Fubark 
gestellt sei, um die Magie der Reihe zu maskieren. Hat ar (‘‘Auerochs’’) 
den wert 1, so ergibt sich fiir p (thuris, ‘‘Riese’’) der Zahlenwert 2 (die 
dimonische Zahl) und fiir F (ds, “Ase’’) der Wert 3 (die goéttliche Zahl); 
R (rat, “Wagen’’) entspricht der Quadriga im Mithraskult, dem Sym- 
bol der 4 Jahreszeiten. So lassen sich fast alle Runennamen miteiniger 
Miihe aus diesem antik-orientalischen System erkliren, die letzte Rune 
/ wire die Reichtumsrune, die 24ste. 

Soweit kénnte man wohl Agrell folgen, falls man iiberhaupt die Ein- 
wirkung dieser Zahlenmystik fiir méglich hilt. Nun hat er sich aber 
auch bemiiht, die wichtigsten Runeninschriften gematrisch zu berechnen, 
z. B. habe die Amulettinschrift & /[) (alu) den Zahlenwert 342041 
= 24 (Reichtum). Das Horn von Gallehus habe: ek hlewagastiz=143= 
11X13, holtijaz=104=8 X13 und die ganze Inschrift=390=30X 13. 
Weitere Spekulationen haben Agrell immer tiefer in ein grosses System 
der Selbsttaéuschung hineingefiihrt: jede Primzahl und jede verdoppelte 
Primzahl haben magischen Sinn, und deshalb kann jeder Name und 
jede Inschrift nach dieser Methode gematrisch berechnet und irgendwie 
magisch gedeutet werden.” Die ganze Theorie leidet aber, ganz abgese- 


“ Sigurd Agrell, ““Runornas talmystik och dess antika férebild,”’ Skrifter, utg. av. Veten- 
shkaps-Societeten i Lund, v1 (Lund, 1927); “Der Ursprung der Runenschrift und die Magie,” 
Ark., xtmm, 97-109; ‘‘Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung der Runennamen,” Skrifter, utg. av 
Vetenskaps-Societeten i Lund, x (Lund, 1928); “Studier i senantik Bokstafmystik,” Eranos, 
xxv1 (1928), 1 ff., bes. 50 ff.; Rékstenens chiffergdtor och andra runologiska problem (Lund, 
1930); Senantik Mysteriereligion och nordisk Runmagi (Stockholm, 1931); Die spatantike 
Alphabetmystik und die Runenreihe (Lund, 1932); Lapptrummor och runmagi (1933); 
Haakon Shetelig, Préhistoire de la Norvéege, Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforsk- 
ning A, v, (Oslo, 1926), p. 155 ff. Zur Kritik an Agrell vgl. auch C. Clemen, “Siidéstliche 
Einfliisse auf di nordische Religion?,” Zeitschrift f. d. Philologie, tv (1930), 151; ders., 
“Mithrasmysterien und germanische Religion,” Archiv f. Religionswiss., xxxtv (1937), 
217-226. 

“ Chester Nathan Gould, ““Gematria,” MLN, xiv (1930), 465-468. 
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hen von ihrem Zusammenhang mit der von Friesenschen Ableitung und 
dem unméglichen, weil zu spiten Datum: Ende des 2. Jahrhunderts n. 
Chr., an einer falschen Grundvoraussetzung: die Reihenfolge der Runen 
im Fupark geht wahrscheinlich, wie schon Hempl gezeigt hat, auf cie 
Anordnung eines klassischen Alphabets zuriick (und zwar eines nordita- 
lischen.) Die Folge p, R, s, ¢ findet sich ahnlich in Norditalien: 9, r, s, 1. 
S ahat seinen Platz mit  f wegen der formalen Ahnlichkeit ver- 
tauscht; b (weil es spirantisch war) wegen der phonetischen Ahnlichkeit 
mit y usw. Mehrere Zeichen wurden wegen der dusseren Ahnlichkeit 
nebeneinander gesetzt: Me vor P4m, usf. 

Trotzdem hat Agrell vielleicht einen neuen Weg fiir die Erklairung 
der magischen Runennamen gezeigt, der tiefer an die Wahrheit 
fiihren kénnte als die mehr beschreibenden Deutungen, die von der 
Leyen und Jungandreas versuchten;*’ denn es ist denkbar, dass die 
Reihenfolge der Zeichen sekundir mit zahlenmystischen Vorstellungen 
gefiillt wurde. Hier kénnte der “Gotenweg” vermittelt haben, denn die 
Feststellung von Jungandreas (a.a.0, 120) ist jedenfalls bemerkens- 
wert, dass die Runennamen *ansos, *burisos, *teiyos, *ingyos—also 
altere Gottheiten—aufweisen, aber nicht Wodan, Donar, Baldr (die, 
wenn iiberhaupt bekannt, bei den Goten nur den Rang von semidei 
hatten). 

Hempls Nachweis der Zusammenhinge zwischen antiker Alphabet- 
folge und Runenfolge hatte eigentlich auch schon eine andere Spekulation 
iiber einen méglichen fremden Einfluss auf die Schépfung des Fupark 
widerlegt, nimlich iiber den Einfluss des keltischen Ogom- 
Alphabets. Auch diese Schrift hat eine eigentiimliche Buch- 
stabenfolge; hat magische Namen und magische Verwendungsarten (al- 
lerdings ist sie nicht wie die Runen urspriinglich fiir Holz, sondern fiir 
Stein bestimmt; Ogom-Handschriften sind nur aus christlicher Zeit 
bekannt). Obwohl in der Form der Ogom-Runen (Striche rechts und 
links von der Steinkante und schrig iiber die Kante fiir je 5 Konso- 
nanten, Punkte fiir die 5 Vokale: 7 
FEEFE) {1493 )+4888 = 23! 
blfsn’' hdtcq'mgngzr aouei) 
gar keine Ahnlichkeit mit der Runenform vorliegt, war die Einteilung 
der Zeichen in 4 Geschlechter zu 5 so merkwiirdig wie die Einteilung der 


# George Hempl, “The Origin of the Runes,” Journal of Germ. Phil., 1 (1899), 370-374; 
Helmut Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde, S. 129 ff. 

4? Friedr. v. der Leyen, “Die germanische Runenreihe und ihre Namen,” Zs. f. V olks- 
kunde N.F. 1 (1930), 170-182. Wolfg. Jungandreas, “Die germanische Runenreihe und 
ihre Bedeutung,” Zs. f. Deutsche Philologie, tx (1935), 105-121; vgl. auch: Wolfgang Keller, 
“Zum altenglischen Runengedicht,” Anglia, Lx (1936), 140 ff. 
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Runen in 3 Reihen zu 8. Kein Wunder also, dass Marstrander* bei 
seiner Riickkehr zur westlichen Theorie das Ogom erneut zum Vergleich 
heranzog. Auffallend ist, dass die Zeichen fiir b im Keltischen bethe 
“Birke,” im Germanischen beorc “Birke’’ heissen. Noch auffallender, 
dass die ags. Runennamen fiir p peord und fiir g cweord, die gotischen 
in der Salzburg-Wiener Alcuin-Handschrift fiir p pertra, fiir ¢ quertra 
aus dem Keltischen entlehnt sein miissen, wo geirt ‘‘Apfelbaum” einen 
guten Sinn gibt.“ Die indogermanische Form *quertd konnte in den 
keltischen p-Dialekten zu*perthd geworden sein, woraus die Germanen, 
bei denen anlautendes # selten war, ihr *perbd entnahmen. Die Gallier, 
vertraut mit dem dialektischen Wandel von gq zu #, brauchten fiir das 
g-Zeichen das auf *perthd reimende Wort *querthd, woraus die Germanen 
*querbd machten.®® Auf Grund dieser philologischen Erwigungen hat 
Franz Rolf Schréder auch eine mythologische Beziehung zwischen dem 
gallischen “Schriftgott” Ogmios und Odin herzustellen versucht, ob- 
wohl Ogmios eher der Gott der Rede gewesen ist.” 

Die unleugbaren Zusammenhinge zwischen Ogom und Runen sind 
aber kiirzlich auf eine ganz andere Weise geklart worden, und zwar so, 
dass man das Ogom aus den Zweigrunen, einer Runengeheimschrift, 
abgeleitet hat. In einer sehr iiberzeugenden Untersuchung hat Helmut 
Arntz® gezeigt, wie diese besondere Art Runen zu den Ogomzeichen 
umgewandelt wurde. Der Ogommeister fand Schriagstriche zu beiden 
Seiten der Steinkante ungeeignet und eliminierte deshalb methodisch 
die eine Seite durch Subtraktion der kleineren Zahl der Zweige von der 
grésseren, wobei er als obere Grenze der Strichzahl fiinf setzte. Falls 
die Subtraktion unanwendbar war, weil beide Seiten gleiche Strichzahl 
aufwiesen, addierte er. Ergab die Summe mehr als 5 Striche, so behielt 


48 C, J. S. Marstrander, ‘(Om runerne og runenavnenes oprindelse,” N7S, 1 (1928), 85- 
188. 

49 Erklarungen des Unwortes peord als ‘‘Tanz” (S. Bugge, Norges Indskrifter med de aldre 
Runer, Indledning, p. 144; H. Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde, p. 117) oder als vulva oder 
(!) penis (Wolfg. Jungandreas, ‘‘Die germanische Runenreihe,” etc., a..0., 111) sind nicht 
sehr tiberzeugend, noch weniger Hempels Meinung, dass man sich iiber das unverstandene 
Wort selber lustig gemacht hatte (Heinrich Hempel, “Der Ursprung der Runenschrift,” 
GRM, xx (1935), 401-426, bes. 420. Ganz ungliicklich war auch Agrells Verbindung von 
peord mit Berchta-Perchta (‘Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung der Runennamen,”’ a.a.0., 
24 ff.). 

5 M. Hammarstrém, a.a.0.; Krause tiber Hammarstrém, AfdA, t (1931), 9-19. 

 F, R. Schréder, Aligermanische Kultur probleme (1929), p. 45 ff. Dagegen bes. Arntz, 
Handbuch, p. 287 f. 

® H. Arntz, “Das Ogom,” PBB, t1x (1935), 321-413; ders., Handbuch der Runenkunde, 
p. 277-298. Zur Kritik vgl. jetztauch R. Thurneysen, “Zum Ogom,” PBB ix1 (1937), 
188-208, Seitdem neue Vorschlage, auch zur Heimatfrage (Armelkanal kiiste?) von dems., ‘ 
“Die Entstehung des Ogom,”’ PBB, tx (1938), 121-132. 
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er lieber eine Seite unverindert bei und liess die andere weg. Wenn 
gleiche Resultate durch dieses Verfahren entstanden, so brachte die 
Einteilung in drei verschiedene Strichsysteme fiir die Konsonanten 
Variationsméglichkeiten. Arntz hat so mit wenigen Hilfshypothesen die 
Zahl der Striche an den Ogomzeichen erklart; die Einordnung der Zei- 
chen ist spiter von Wolfgang Keller ebenfalls aufgeklirt worden: hier 
hat die lateinische Schulgrammatik (Donatus) 
eingewirkt.* Die Baumnamen der Ogomzeichen sind vielleicht durch 
die Form der germanischen Zweigrunen angeregt. Die ratselhaften ger- 
manischen Runennamen fiir p und g erklirt auch Arntz als Entlehnun- 
gen aus dem Keltischen, aber als sehr spite. Die gotischen Namen 
schreibt er mit Pedersen gelehrten Iren zu, die diese Worter einfach in 
das gotische Alphabet einsetzten.* Dunkel ist bis jetzt die genaue 
Chronologie der Ogomschrift: Ogomdenkmiiler sollen ins 5. Jahrhundert 
zuriickreichen, waihrend die Zweigrunen erst aus dem 9. Jahrhundert 
handschriftlich und inschriftlich belegt sind. Auch der geographische 
Weg Skandinavien-Nordschottland (Pikten!)—Irland, den Arntz vor- 
schligt, ist reichlich unsicher, aber die beschriebene Ableitung diirfte 
sich wohl nicht so leicht widerlegen lassen. 

Wenn nun infolge der iiberwiegend negativen Beantwortung der 
Fragen: Hat ein griechisches oder hat ein keltisches System auf die Ru- 
nenmagie gewirkt? eine ganze Reihe von Arbeiten der friiheren Forschung 
beiseite gelegt werden miissen, fiir Runenforschung wie fiir Religions- 
geschichte ergibt sich eher ein Gewinn als ein Verlust. Die Forschung 
kann sich leichter auf die besondere germanische Magie konzentrieren. 
Die Hinaufriickung des Alters der Runen in das 2., jedenfalls das 1. 
Jahrh. v. Chr. rettet dagegen die vielbesprochenen motae bei Tacitus 
(Germania x) als Zeugnisse fiir die Geschichte der germanischen 
Schrift.™ 
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53 Wolfgang Keller, Anglia-Beiblatt, xtvm (1936), 33 ff. 
“ H. Arntz, PBB, tix, 359. 5 G. Baesecke, GRM, xxm, 413-417, bes. 416. 
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XXI 
RE-ENFORCEMENT OF NEGATION IN EARLY ITALIAN 


ap -eeeheggeermaal of negation by the application of words or 
phrases denoting small value or amount was not unknown in 
Latin,! and was a practice that naturally carried over into the Romance 
languages. In referring to terms thus employed in Romania, grammar- 
ians do not always quote sources or cite the earliest text in which a term 
appears; to remedy this deficiency for early Italian, where necessary and 
possible, is the purpose of the present discussion, as well as to list addi- 
tional terms that previous investigators have overlooked. 

From Diez’ citations? it is clear that the following terms were in vogue 
as figurative negatives in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: 


(quanto) un ago (pungesse) un (sol) grano una mollica 
fiore gran di moco niente 

un frullo mica passo 

gotta 


un ago: The full form of the example quoted by Diez is: “eo non son meo 
quanto un ago pungesse,” (Poeti del primo sec.,4 1, 439). A variant of this verse 
illustrates the use of the preposition di in the genitive of quantity: “non sono 
meo quanto d’un ago punto (E. Monaci,' 215). A different use of ago both with 
and without di appears in: 
loro levare le superbe ciglia non monta un ago, 
Ottim. Comm. Dant., 3, 60 (Crusca). 


Giustin con lui non s’accorda d’un ago, Dittamondo,® 44. 


... Non gli valse un ago 
Il drago all’orto tenuto guardiano, Jbid., 382; 415. 
fior di: Diez does not mention this partitive use: 


1 Fr. Diez, Gramm. der roman. Spr., 3. Aufl. (Bonn: Weber, 1872), m1, 429-432, lists the 


following terms: 
as granum tritici naucum pilus 
cicer gutta nihil pluma 
ciccus hetta nihilum teruncius 
digitus hilum nux titivillitium 
dupondius libella argenti pensum triobolum 
floccus mica pes (cf. Fr. pas) unguis 


A. Schweighiuser adds mumus: “De la négation dans les langues romanes,” Bibl. de 
P Ecole des Chartes (1852), 11, 206. 2 Loc. cit. 

* For nulla, the earliest texts Diez mentions are the Orlando furioso and the Gerusalemme; 
for pelo, the earliest is Orl. fur. H. Vockeradt, however, asserts that the latter term was used 
“bei den Alten”: Gramm. der ital. Spr. (Berlin: Weidmannsche, 1878), p. 394. 

* Ed. L. Valeriani (Firenze, 1816), 2 vols. An earlier example appears in 1, 47. 

5 Crestomaszia ital. dei primi sec. (Citta di Castello: Lapi, 1912). Cf. punto di aguglia, infra. 
6 Fazio degli Uberti, ed. V. Monti (Milano: Silvestri, 1826). 
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Né mai in altro lato 
Mi puote dare fior di piacimento, Poesie predantesche,’ 190. 
grano: The following application, not mentioned by grammarians, appears to 
be adverbial: “de lo mal tuo non 6 grano un pesato,” (Guittone d’Arezzo, Rime,’ 
I, 235). 
mica, miga: The partitive use: “La no se sente miga de male (Monaci, 152). 
una mica: 
Non dare come pover. 
Se sei ricco, una mica, V. Nannucci,’ uy, 143. 

mico: 

Se d’amoroso bene aggi’un sol mico, Poeti del primo sec., 1, 250. 
moco:'° 

non comparo un moco, Pucci, Centil., 80, 16 (Crusca). 

Stolte riguardan, nen montano un moco, I Filostrato," v, 32 g. 
granel di moco: 

Apprezzi meno che un granel di moco, Nannucci, 1, 134. 
negota: Diez quotes only né gotta; combined in one word: 

a pena k’el poesse aleinar negota, Monaci, 402. 
Tanto é forte quella pena, che yo parlo quaxe negota, 
Libro delle tre scritture, 340. 





Diez cites no text for the following: 


una brisa un cavolo un figo 
cavelle, covelle una fava punto 
cavelle, covelle: 
Luna, sole, cielo e stelle fra miei tesor non son covelle, 
Iacopone da Todi,” 133. 
ne la mente non posseder covelle, Jbid., 228. 
Lo mi’cor non s’allegra di covelle, C. Angiolieri," 1, 76. 
un cavolo, céolo: 
madonna . . .non mi leva un cAolo, Niccolé del Rosso," 1, 210. 
una fava: 
or che varrebbono le medicine? una fava, 
Fr. Giord., S. Pred., 62 (Crusca). 
un fico, figo: 
non ne darei de |’altra parte un fico, R. Filippi,"* 1, 10. 


che io non temi el suo corruccio un fico, C. Angiolieri, 1, 68; 75; 144. 


7 Ed. G. Bertacchi (Milano: Sonzogno, 1906). 

8 Ed. F. Pellegrini (Bologna: Romagnuoli dall’Acqua, 1901), Vol. 1. 

® Manuale della lett. del primo sec. della lingua ital. (Firenze: Magheri, 1837-39), 3 vols. 

10 Diez quotes only gran di moco; the above-mentioned examples are earlier. 

1 Ed. P. Savj-Lopez (Strasburgo: Heitz, s.d.). 

12 Bonvesin della Riva, ed. V. de Bartholomaeis (Roma: Soc. fil. rom., 1901). 

13 Le laude, ed. G. Ferri (Bari: Laterza, 1915). 

“In Sonetti burleschi e realistici dei primi due sec., ed. A. F. Masséra (Bari: Laterza, 
1920), 2 vols. 16 Idem. 16 Idem. 
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Qualified by an adjective: 
e’no ge daria, ¢o diso, un figo seco, Monaci, 384. 
punto: 
... non é lo mio core 
punto turbato inver di voi null’ore, G. Cavalcanti, Rime," 126. 
che trovare non sa né valer punto 
omo d’amor non punto, Monaci, 172. 


In adding the following terms, H. Vockeradt'* cites only modern texts: 


un acca un ette motto 
né ai né bai favilla (una) parola 
cica guari (uno) zitto 
(alcuna) cosa iota 
un’acca: 
Avendo gli avversar per men d’un’acca, 
Pucci, op. cit., 72, 43 (Crusca). 
Di questo non mi calse o cale un’acca, 
Forteguerr., Ricciard., 2, 35 (Crusca). 
(una) cica: Usually cited without the article; however 
Che di me nom puoi auere pur una cica, Monaci, 493. 
With the partitive: 
~ E cica di metal gia non trové, Pataff., 8 (Crusca). 
cosa: 
che non é cosa per ch’eo 
lasciasse la tu’amistanza, Monaci, 95. 
ché in me non trovo cosa, Nannucci, 1, 225. 
un elle: 
Non mi cale un ette della Corte, Forteguerr., Cap., 273 (Crusca). 
guari,’® guaire: 
Che non gia guaire peso, Poeti del primo sec., 1, 341. 
un iota:*® 
Del qual non obliava un picciol iota, 
Rim. Ant. P. Ant. Ferr., 4, 247 (Crusca). 
motto: 
si ch’io non dicha motto, Monaci, 234. 


non parlerebbe motto, Poeti del primo sec., 1, 377. 
parola: 
inn alchuno modo non disse parola, A. Schiaffini,”' 166. 


non é parola di sua cavallaria, Faiti di Cesare, 161. 


17 Ed. E. C. (Lanciano: Carabba, 1933). 18 Op. cit., pp. 292, 350, 394. 

1 The only meanings Diez, op. cit., 424, gives for this term are non valde and haud diu; 
here it is equivalent to punto. 20 Frequent in Savonarola. 

| Testi fiorentini del dugento e dei primi del trecento (Firenze: Sansoni, 1926). 

2 Ed. L. Banchi (Bologna: Romagnoli, 1863). 
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sitto: 
non se ne fanno zitto né motto, 
Rucell. v., 4, 12, 332 (Tommaseo-Bellini). 
Gustav Dreyling™ continues the list with: 


aglio tre cicale due ghiande pianta 
aguto denaio granchi pistacchio 
asso dinarello lente ritondo 
bisante farfalla lupino (vil) sasso 
bottone fil di uena medaglia succiola 
castagnia fio mellone torso 
ciancia vil foglia fil di paglia 


These however are taken only from the Morgante, Orlando I., and Or- 
lando F.; earlier appearances of some of these are: 
un aglio: 
se non de cosa, che non monta un aglio, M. Ceccoli. 
un bottone, boton: 
Mo no li vale la monta d’un boton, Monaci, 500. 
Il popol . . . non vale un bottone, A. Pucci, Centil., 32, 39 (Cursca). 
una castagnia, caslagna: 
Se sola non dividi una castagna, 
Fran. Barber., Poesie (Costa). 
due cicale: 
ch’ella non prenderebbe due cicale, Giraldello.* 
un denaio, denner: 
di non mettere in me un denai’di costo, Ser Cecco.* 
ch’apena y possam avanzar un denner, Monaci, 416. 
un fio: 
Ie truovo, con sustanza men, ch’un fio, P. Tedaldi.?” 
tre ghiande: 
Ma tutto questo non valie tre ghiande, 
A. Pucci, Centil., 82, 52 (Crusca). 
un lupino: 
non havea vantaggio l’un dall’altro un lupino, Monaci, 509. 
medaglia, meaglia: 
no var una meaglia, Bonvesin da Riva.** 
una paglia: 
ma pur infine non vals’una paglia, C. Angiolieri.?® 


% Die Ausdrucksweise der tibertriebenen V erkleinerung im altfr. Karlsepos (Ausgaben u. 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der rom. Phil. verdffenlicht v. E. Stengel, Marburg [1882], 
LXXXI, passim.) * Sonetti burleschi, 1, 240. 

% Idem, 11, 29. % Idem, 1, 30. 37 Idem, 11, 53. 

28 Tractato dei mesi, 70b, ed. E. Lidforss (Bologna: Romagnuoli, 1872). 

29 Sonetti burleschi, 1, 96. Cf. covone dé paglia, fourteenth century (Petrocchi). 
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un pistacchio: 
E’non vale un pistacchio, Son. di Burchiello, 2, 8 (Costa). 


quel colpo non valse un pistacchio, Ciriff. Calv., 4, 106 (Costa). 
un torso: 


E perd il popol non curava un torso, 
A. Pucci, Centil., 45, 81 (Tommaseo-Bellini). 


Pognam che in fine valse men d’un torso, Jbid., 78, 18. 


W. Meyer-Liibke*® adds una sola gamba de cerfojo, Mon. Ant., D 196, 
cumbenane filu, Pap., 477, and frutto (no text cited). 
Professor W. W. Comfort* lists several terms, but these are mostly 
from Rinascimento texts: 
cecio genoi* punto di aguglia ravanello 
fola grosso quadrante zero 
un cece, tre ceci: 


La lor fede in molti casi non valea tre ceci, 
A. Pucci, Centil. (Crusca). 


che ne curar men di tre ceci, /bid., 21, 39, etc. 
un grosso: senza aver potuto fare che ella da lui prendesse tanto che valesse un 
grosso, Decameron,® 1, 177; 178. 
Clemente e Carlo non darebbe un grosso, Dittamondo, 186. 


While some of the above lists have been designated as exhaustive, it 
is to be feared that they can never be complete. Below are listed still 
additional terms which made their appearance in the early centuries: 


(un) amen, amme: 
Un amen non saria potuto dirsi, Inferno, xvi, 88. 


che appena dir potresti pid tosto amme, Dittamondo, 88. 


un capello: 
Non sar4 un minimo difetto quanto un capello, 
Fra. Giord., Pred. (Costa). 


du’o tre capegli: 

Ché solamente du’o pur tre capegli 

contra sua voglia non vorrei l’uscisse, Angiolieri, 1, 79. 
un dado: 

non ne potre’avere quant’un dado, Jbid., 1, 93. 
un dito: 
Chi pué aggiunger un dito a sua statura, 
Poeti del primo sec., u, 130. 


*° Grammaire des langues romanes (New York: Stechert, 1923), m1, 775. 
4 “The figurative negative in Romance literatures,” MLN, xx, 61-63. 
* Rambaldo di Vaqueiras. 

*% Ed. A. F. Masséra (Bari: Laterza, 1927), 2 vols. 














Re-enforcement of Negation in Early Italian 


Il teatro ritondo, che girava 

Un miglio, che non era meno un dito, La Teseide,* 247. 
(una) dramma: 

In cui non manca di mia voglia dramma, Dittamondo, 23; 61; 91; 136. 

... non me ne vidi uno, 
In cui fosse virtd quanto una dramma, Jbid., 154. 
Sanz’essa non fermai peso di dramma, Purgatorio, xx1, 99. 
fetta: e gia per fetta mai non mi discioglie, Tedaldi, u, 40. 
un ferlino: non me dest per l’alma un ferlino, Todi, 34. 
fiorino: no ne portono dinaro né fiorino, Monaci, 410. 
tre fiorini: or non valete in arme tre fiorini, Faitinelli.* 
un fistucco: che m’é rimaso vie men d’un fistucco, Angiolieri, 1, 104. 
una lucia: ma non, pero, ch’i’ne cur’una luoia, Jbid., 1, 75. 
un perpe: ch’io non daria d’alcun pur un solo perpe, Monte.™ 
peszo: gi4 mai d’alcun non si rannodr4 pezzo, Tenzone.*’ 
una pignatta: ch’io non vaglia pid d’una pignatta, Fr. Sacchetti.* 
una rapa: si fecer che non valsero una rapa, 
Pucci, Centil., 71, 17 (Tommaseo-Bellini). 
rusca: che rusca non vale, Angiolieri, 1, 76. 
un staro: No dara per sO anema un sol star di formento, 
Uguccione da Lodi.** 

tritico: Ché poco é quel, che men mi piace, tritico, Dittamondo, 496. 
verbo: El si fuggi, che non parld pid verbo, Inferno, xxv, 16. 
sifra: staragioce per zifra a la magione, Todi, 92. 


Of the many terms used in later centuries, a few are: 


accidente cumbenane filu _granello di pepe soldo 
cavoloa merenda __ gocciola lira tre soldi 
carlino grammo punta d’un capello 

corno gran che (poverello) quattrino. 


CHARLES BARRETT BROWN 
Vanderbilt University 


% 2a ed. (Milano: Silvestri, 1837), vir, 108c. 

% Son. burl., 1, 189. % Idem, 1, 42. 37 Idem, 1, 41. 

38 A. D’Ancona—O. Bacci, Manuale della lett. ital. (Fireznze: Barbéra, 1928), 1, 634. 
39 In F. L. Mannucci, L’Anonimo Genovese (Genova, 1904), p. 101. 





XXII 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PIERS PLOWMAN 


NVITING the reader to exercise his own imagination with the aid of 

hints and cues rather than putting his meaning in prosaic terms, the 
meditative author of Piers Plowman takes one of the well-known roads 
of poetical composition. He stands with the poets who find it more to 
their liking to hint than to assert. On this account their work becomes 
relatively difficult to interpret. Time further adds to the obstacles im- 
plicit in their technique. Hence many of the controversies of scholars and 
the justification for what may at first glance seem a wasteful commen- 
tary. One cannot expect to leap suddenly to an understanding of so sub- 
tle and complex an allegory as Piers Plowman. Only through honest 
controversy and repeated effort is marked progress to be made. 

The subject is complicated by discrepancies between the versions of 
the poem as preserved in the manuscripts. The facts in a broad way are 
so familiar as to call for only the briefest summary. The version com- 
monly called the A Text consists of approximately twelve passus. The 
B Text contains considerable rewriting of the A text and nine long addi- 
tional passus. The C Text is marked by further rewriting and occasional 
expansions or omissions. Presumably the major lines of thought in B 
and C are much the same. But students of the A Text are obviously 
criticizing a work considerably different from either of the longer ver- 
sions, the differences being in about equal proportion in style and 
thought. The B Text does not, I think, greatly alter the thought of the 
earlier so far as the two run parallel, but obviously contributes much 
that is new in its additional passus. 

Since the present study is a commentary on the B and C Texts, it is 
not primarily concerned with A Text or its critics. Thus I am more in- 
debted to the article’ by Mr. Coghill than to Father Dunning’s recent 
book on the A Text. The latter scholar is chiefly engaged in advancing 
the view that the entire A Text is a thesis on the proper use of material 
goods with special reference to their misuse through cupidity. My own 
interpretation of the B Text bears the same relation to Father Dunning’s 
view which I understand the B Text to bear to the A Text. The longer 
version includes the earlier, slightly alters it, and expands and clarifies 
certain of its ideas. At first glance Father Dunning’s interpretation and 
my own may seem to clash, but such, I think, is not actually the case, 
and he himself, if I understand him aright, recognizes no fundamental 
inconsistency. While he generally passes over in silence such views as I 


1 Nevill K. Coghill, “The Character of Piers Plowman,” Medium Aevum, 11, 108. 
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may have expressed? relative to the A Text, he differs from me specifi- 
cally only regarding the figure of Holy Church.’ My views regarding the 
Vita of the B Text he holds plausible though not fully demonstrated. | 
may add that I accept his own views regarding the important figure of 
Piers Plowman and regarding the interpretation of the Vita in the A 
Text. I entirely accept his uncommonly thorough statement of the im- 
portance of the theme of cupidity in the A Text. The same theme, though 
Father Dunning nowhere discusses the subject, has obviously much im- 
portance for the complete B Text as well. It is clear, indeed, that any 
discussion of sin itself must be largely a discussion of cupidity, as that 
sin is so liberally defined by scholastic tradition as quoted fully on the 
subject by Father Dunning. But if the idea which he finds dominant in 
the A Text is also in some form present throughout the B Text, so the 
elements and ideas which I shall point out as conspicuous in the B Text 
are to some extent present in the A Text. The main thesis of Father 
Dunning’s book is not my particular concern here. Neither am I occu- 
pied with the unanswered (and, I fear, unanswerable) question as to 
whether one poet or two or more poets wrote Piers Plowman. Langland’s 
poem I am willing to leave in this respect with Homer’s. For conven- 
ience’ sake merely I shall refer to the author as Langland. I am for the 
present chiefly interested in the longer version of the work, seeking in par- 
ticular to arrive at a more just statement of its guiding ideas than has as 
yet been given either by Mr. Coghill or myself. My present view will, I 
trust, be found a warranted simplification. At no point is it a rejection 
of observations either by Mr. Coghill or myself. It appears to me that a 
more comprehensive statement of Langland’s ideas than has previously 
been made is possible, and that this revised view should incorporate 
earlier propositions into larger and ampler ones. 

Langland was concerned with ideas which he expressed in the some- 
what awkward terminology of the Life of Do Well, Do Bet, and Do 
Best. As his poem enters its most critical stage these terms in over a 
score of places are used and observations made as to their meaning. 
Numbering the passus as in the B Text,‘ the first seven following the 
original glosses may be called the Visio, while the thirteen succeeding 
sections are described in turn as the Life of Do Well (viri—x1v), the Life 
of Do Bet (xv—xvim1), and the Life of Do Best (xrx—xx). Thus in the 
simplest way possible one sees how important in Langland’s eyes these 
three categories become. The only question is what he meant by them. 
There are several ways of attacking the problem. One is to seek in 
2H. W. Wells, “The Construction of Piers Plowman,” PMLA, x tv, 61. 

*T. P. Dunning, Piers Plowman, An Interpretation of the A. Text (Dublin, 1937). p. 58. 
‘ Unless otherwise stated, the references are to the B Text. 
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medieval literature for a less cryptic and poetical, a simpler and more 
prosaic statement of what appears to be the same idea, and so, if possible, 
to find the sources of Langland’s view. Some such sources I believe are 
found in quotations which I advanced from the popular Meditationes 
Vite Christi and from Aquinas. Briefly, the Life of Do Well thus appears 
as the first or lower stage of the active life, wherein a man by moral and 
intellectual discipline and simple faith learns to rule himself wisely and 
to live honestly and humbly in his vocation. He who does well by satis- 
fying these requirements and who essays nothing further will be saved. 
The Life of Do Bet becomes the contemplative life or the life of devotion. 
This too is a good and safe road for those strong enough to follow it. 
Finally the Life of Do Best presumes previous discipline in both the 
preceding lives, and consists in authority, as, for example, in episcopal 
authority. It is the second stage of the active life, based upon the theory 
that he who has already learned to rule himself will alone know how to 
rule others. It was sometimes termed the Mixed Life. 

So far as I am aware no one has questioned my evidence that Lang- 
land actually held these conventional views expressed in the Medi- 
tationes. The discussion of scholastic training and intellectual problems, 
of the active life as such and of the elements of Christian ~aorality in 
vilI-xIv is evidence; so is the long discussion of asceticism in the pro- 
logue to the Life of Do Bet (xv) and the devotional character of this 
section of the poem. And the repeated statement that Do Best is the 
episcopal life and the emphasis in passus xIx—xx upon the active virtues 
and the government of Unitas, or The Church (with mention also of 
the State), make Langland’s conventional intention abundantly clear. 
The relation of this tripartite system to the Trinity and a few other 
matters likewise contribute, as I have already shown, to the poet’s 
organizing ideas. 

But the grave limitation of my previous presentation lies, I believe, 
in its disposition to make Langland almost wholly conventional. While 
he remains broadly typical of his age, his thought cannot be rightly 
understood merely through reference to ulterior sources. He has, in fact, 
used much more than other men’s words. His peculiarly daring, imagina- 
tive, and penetrating mind turns the ideas of others gently but firmly to 
his own purposes. It is a most familiar error to overlook a poet’s origi- 
nality through attention to a limited range of source material. While 
Langland seems never to have been in the least heretical, the originality 
of his poem lies in the rearrangement of old ideas and images. 

Mr. Coghill has stressed certain qualifying ideas in his study of the 
text. He has distinguished sharply between two phases of the life of Do 
Well: the simple piety and honesty embodied in the figure of Piers as 
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the honest laborer, and the moral and intellectual life in its advanced 
stages. His comments upon the Life of Do Bet have been especially 
illuminating. While Langland himself seldom if ever directly refers to this 
state as the life of contemplation, he frequently refers to it in terms that 
suggest the priestly life, a life of aggressive altruism and sacrifice to one’s 
neighbors. Mr. Coghill cannot, of course, say that Do Well is the laity, 
Do Bet the priesthood, and Do Best the episcopacy—if for no other 
reason than that the intellectual life so clearly included under the head- 
ing of Do Well hardly corresponds with medieval notions of the life of 
those out of holy orders. Nevertheless, Mr. Coghill points so strongly 
to the note of active, wholly altruistic service in his conception of Do 
Bet that one almost loses sight of the description of this state as the life 
of contemplation. He is particularly categorical in his interpretation of 
Do Besi as the episcopal life. 

-The danger of this method of approach is that unchecked from other 
sources it becomes over-literal. The question is simply asked: what 
passages in Langland’s poem make specific statements regarding the 
three terms. Now in the story of the poem a pilgrim is depicted as seeking 
for these three virtues. But the poem itself is divided into sections which 
are themselves designated as the states in question. Most of the specific 
statements within the poem regarding the virtues occur in the earlier 
and obviously more naive sections of the Life of Do Well. It therefore 
becomes natural that very concrete and simple answers are commonly 
given. We may easily mistake a symbol for a reality or a part for the 
whole. The medieval conception of simplification is always to give the 
more concrete statement at the expense of the more abstract, to repre- 
sent God the Father, for example, with hands and feet, or in some other 
way to allegorize an idea by making it visible. Thus a manifestation of 
an idea in action is substituted for the more abstract but more direct 
and adequate expression. One must be on guard against all these peda- 
gogical simplifications of poetic language, for, if pressed no further, they 
give us only a half truth, or even a palpable misrepresentaiion. Do Well, 
Do Bet, and Do Best are most fully expressed by Langland, not in 
aphorisms, but in the general conduct of the poem itself, and there they 
must chiefly be sought by the imaginative reader rather than in these 
incidental and literal statements of the author or even in parallels drawn 
to his literary sources. Useful as the citations and the sources may be, 
they can also be overused. 

I am still persuaded that Do Well, Do Bet, and Do Best signify in 
Langland the two stages of the active life divided by the contemplative 
life; I am still persuaded of the force of all that Mr. Coghill has said re- 
garding the moral or intellectual life, the priestly life and the episcopal 
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life. But Langland’s thought here goes further than anyone has shown. 

Let us begin with the leading properties of his poetic mind. Keenly 
observant, deeply spiritual, profoundly social—these three I think char- 
acterize him best. No author has a sharper or more realistic eye for the 
outward features of the human scene; none a deeper penetration into 
the inner springs of the religious life; and finally, none a more powerful 
sense of the Christian commune as a living organism. His bright and 
child-like gregariousness plus his spirituality produce his crowning vision 
of society itself as the body of Christ. This is Langland’s threefold vision, 
and its destined culmination. He is in turn a satirist, a dreamer, and a 
social prophet. From this psychological triplicity all parts and virtues, 
literary or spiritual, of his work proceed. Seldom has an author measured 
his accomplishment so perfectly in terms of his genius. 

As I have previously noted, his poem falls into two major divisions, 
the Visio and the allegory of the three Lives. These two sections develop 
along strictly parallel lines. There are no guiding thoughts in the second 
Part which are not to be found in the corresponding sections of the first 
Part. The Visio begins with a pragmatic allegory of political and civil 
corruption (the story of Lady Mede) ; secondly, it proceeds to an account 
of the inner life, wherein sins are passionately confessed and absolution 
accompanies the Mass; and thirdly, the Christian community is de- 
picted as one organism dedicated to one end through all its various pur- 
suits, namely, the quest for Truth, or Well Doing, or the Salvation of 
Souls. The second and longer part of the poem faithfully preserves the 
essential outlines of its predecessor. Instead of treating the problems of 
practical politics and affairs, the first section now deals with the most 
pressing philosophical, ethical, and theological problems; the second 
section depicts the mysteries of the faith as represented in the Scriptures, 
implying a devotional attitude, and also concluding with a penitential 
attitude and the celebration of the Mass; finally, the third section deals 
primarily with Unitas or the corporate body of the Church, Christendom 
conceived here as a brotherhood and living society. Many lesser points 
of comparison which might be adduced would only serve in summary to 
obscure the profound unity of the design. The best initial guide to a study 
of Do Well, Do Bet, and Do Best is thus a study of the Visio. The three 
lives are the moral and intellectual life, the intuitive and devotional life, 
and the social or communal life. The first life affords the bare necessities 
for salvation. It includes faith, good works, and the hope of heaven. 
But to it may be added the more inward life of fervent worship, and the 
inwardness that also radiates outward until the individual realizes him- 
self and all men as part of a brotherhood whose root is in God—namely, 
the vine of Christ. 
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It is an error to give too narrow an interpretation to any of these three 
views. Thus especially in his generous interpretation of the life of Do 
Well, rather, I think, than in his views of Do Bet and Do Best, is Mr. 
Coghill to be congratulated. For he has shown very clearly that the 
flexible conception of Do Well includes both the piety and virtue of the 
simple Christian, as symbolized in Piers Plowman’s first appearance in 
Passus v, and the more intellectual interpretation obviously intended in 
Passus x—xu. The humblest Christian, however, fails to obtain the 
spiritual stature and complexity requisite to experience either the fullest 
devotional ardors of Do Bet or the complete realization of the fellowship 
that is Do Best. While his faith is sound, his devotion is only incipient; 
while he is a good citizen, he has scarcely entered into a full realization 
of the meaning of the City of God. The humble Christian has indeed 
made very imperfect progress even in the higher spheres of the Life of 
Do Well. He has never debated the grave intellectual problems of the 
Church; and in recompense for this he has never suffered from theo- 
logical doubts or from the dread of heresy. 

Here it becomes necessary to turn to Father Dunning’s observations 
regarding the Vita of the A Text. He points out that the view of the 
three “lives” most often held in this passage is that of the Purgative, 
Illuminative, and Unitive states of the soul. “Dowel is to fear God, 
Dobet to suffer and to be chastised, and from both these arises Dobest.’” 
What Father Dunning fails to observe, as being outside the scope of his 
immediate inquiry, is that these states bear a striking relation to the 
Active, Contemplative, and Mixed states as described by Langland. 
The knowledge and fear of God is described by the poet as a part of the 
life of Do Well; the Life of Do Bet stresses not only contemplation but 
asceticism and the passion of Christ; while the life of Do Best is clearly 
the ideal or unitive life. In the B Text this general view is stressed in 
relation to the sacrament of penance. Contrition, Confession, and Satis- 
faction, for example, in the opening of passus xIv are said to be Do 
Well, Do Bet, and Do Best. 

Father Dunning stresses the point that the dreamer in the A Text 
twice repudiates the explanation of the three lives offered him by his 
interlocutors as the Active, Contemplative and Mixed states of the soul. 
But this does not imply that the author of the A Text repudiated the 
theory or cast it aside finally in relation to Do Well, Do Bet and Do Best. 
The dreamer is always pictured as less enlightened than his spiritual 
teachers and as frequently fallible. Such is a convention of moral alle- 
gory. Similarly Dante objects to Virgil’s advice upon their proposed 
journey through hell and heaven on the ground that he is neither Aineas 


5 Dunning’s Piers Plowman, p. 174. 
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nor Paul. But the poet of the Divine Comedy clearly intends his pilgrim 
to be in error here. To his own amazement he is about to be taken in the 
body to hell and heaven, as were AEneas and Paul before him. In short, 
Father Dunning’s view of the Vita in the A Text confirms my general 
view of the B Text and by no means clashes with it. Particularly are we 
in agreement that the Vita in the A Text merely covers once more the 
main thesis of the Visio, leaving further development to the later section 
of the poem. But I am rather more sure than Father Dunning that the 
author of the B Text understood the A Text. I suspect that he under- 
stood it much better than we do. I even suspect he was the same man. 

Caution must be observed in describing the Life of Do Bet as the 
Priestly Life, or that of Do Best as the Episcopal Life, lest we mistake 
the language of poetry for that of criticism. The question at once arises 
what Langland means by his classifications. Does he mean them to be 
stages in the social order, such as the laity, the clergy, and the epis- 
copacy? Does he mean that only one of the lives can be led at a time? 
Is his poem simply chastisement administered to group after group of 
the social scale? Because a person has made but slight progress in the 
more advanced realms of the Christian life, does it follow that he has 
in no way participated in the Life of Do Bet or of Do Best? At times 
Mr. Coghill would seem to answer these questions in the affirmative, 
whereas I should answer them in the negative.® I do not believe that the 
Life of Do Bet is literally the priestly life. Langland does not say cate- 
gorically that it is. Yet I should not object to it being called the priestly 
life provided this is understood in a figurative sense. Priests, Langland 
naturally holds, should be above all superior to their parishioners in 
contemplation and devotion. Their inner life should be peculiarly astir. 
By virtue of this superior warmth and charity they will, ideally speaking, 
be led to a more active life; their prayers, Langland observes, will be 
of the greater efficacy. But the priesthood is rather a part of Do Bet 
than Do Bet of the priesthood. Contemplation, devotion, the life 
“withinforth” becomes a supreme reality. According to familiar Christian 
teaching all who are to be saved must in some degree participate in it. 
It is, as Langland says, a “state”; but not, I think, merely one of the 
estates of society. In short, it proves a state of the soul through which 
the Christian will a thousand times pass, however well he knows it or 
understands it. It is but one of the three districts of the city in which 
he lives. In the three passus forming the body of the Life of Do Bet 
(xvi-xvim) little specifically is said of the priesthood. Moreover, I 
greatly doubt if the life of Christ, which is here depicted, is intended 


* Father Dunning in his chapter on the Vita holds the view for which I am arguing. Jbid., 
pp. 167-178. 
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as an allegory of true priesthood. Rather priesthood would be an allegory 
of Christ. Such symbolism customarily proceeds not from the greater to 
the less, but from the less to the greater. Christ’s life is here ardently 
presented as the object of devotion, and not as an intellectual allegory. 
Again, to describe Do Bet too narrowly even as the life of contemplation 
would violate Langland’s intention. The inward life has many facets, 
some even pointing outwardly. From the sanctuaries of the contem- 
platives, according to medieval belief, issue prayers of the sanctified, 
of the utmost service to the welfare not only of men’s souls but of their 
bodies. Again, devotion leads to saintly acts of more than common 
charity which are in themselves neither the fruits of Do Well nor of Do 
Best. Repeatedly Langland describes Do Bet as a prodigal giver. He 
gives many things, first of all being prayers. Then he may preach and 
exhort men and women. In doing so he does not assume rule, infringe on 
the episcopal authority, or deal in the academic or merely factual matter 
pertaining to Do Well. Talking from the fullness of a heart fired with 
devotion, he speaks as an individual to the individual soul. The secret 
chambers of the heart produce a voice that is heard also by the private 
ear, though in the midst of multitudes. When Langland emphasizes the 
giving properties of Do Bet he thinks, I believe, generally of spiritual 
gifts. Yet more material charities may also in a secondary way be in- 
cluded. Contemplation, needing little, can spare much for his neighbors. 
Only the heart fired with devotion will experience the zeal for charity, 
whether to bestow the highest or the lowest things. 

Especially one must guard against a too literal view of the phrase com- 
mon in Langland and in his able critic, Mr. Coghill, that Do Best is the 
Episcopal Life.’ The phrase was originally written, I believe, meta- 
phorically. What better symbol is there for the Christian Community 
as such than the man, or type of man, ultimately responsible for its in- 
tegrity? “Do Best is a bishop’”—but only with this figurative meaning. 
The entire texture of Langland’s poem shows it to be no merely objective 
statement about society, nor can we think of its conclusion as becoming 
merely objective. Poems of the curious and inner fervor of Langland’s 
are intimately personal. Although Langland has much to say regarding 
all orders of the clergy and the religious, he has much more to say on 
the salvation of every man and on his own salvation. There is the rub 
for him, his poem including but transcending a merely social or political 
satire. Thus he writes about Do Well, Do Bet, and Do Best not alone 
because these are constituent parts of society, but because they are parts 

7 In addition to Mr. Coghill’s article in Medium Aevum, 1, 2, see pp. xxi-xxiii of his In- 
troduction to The Vision of Piers Plowman, put into modern English by H. W. Wells 
(London, 1935). 
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of himself and of every man. In any case they are potentially the parts 
of each man. As Langland says in Passus tv, man is made in the image 
of the Trinity.* The realization that the forces of which he writes are 
operating within himself is the best explanation for the peculiar poign- 
ancy of his style. He introduces himself as an old man (and surely the 
dreamer is no bishop) into passus xx. In short, his three states are psy- 
chological rather than sociological. It is chiefly because Mr. Coghill fails 
to make this clear to me that I have written the present paper. 

Let us examine the Life of Do Best further. As Mr. Coghill very 
shrewdly states, this section begins not quite with the beginning of a 
Passus. Or in any case the Prologue to the Life of Do Best consists of 
Passus xx, 1-176. The Life proper extends from here to the end of the 
poem. Now in this section very little is said of bishops, less indeed than 
in several other parts of the poem. Looking simply at what Langland 
writes we shall find that the interest actually centers upon Unitas, the 
symbol for the company of the faithful on earth, the true and loyal 
Church. All emphasis is throughout upon the idea of the brotherhood of 
Christendom. The poet, ever gregarious and socially minded, has here 
plucked the heart of the theme. No longer does he deal merely with the 
field of folk—the indiscriminate mass of mankind as it appears to the 
animal eye—but with the fraternity of Christians held together by faith 
and good works and by the grace and the sacrifice of Christ. The name 
Unitas proves an inspiration, for it perfectly expresses Langland’s 
thought. He has put into the center of his canvas what deserves to stand 
there, enlarged on precisely what requires enlargement, leaving other 
matters for the periphery. Just as the Schools are the center of Do Well, 
and Christ is of Do Bet, so here Unitas proves the keystone of the final 
arch. In seeking a phrase to express Langland’s meaning it would thus 
be much better to conclude that Do Best is Unitas than the Episcopal 
Life. If Do Best is ill and distraught, this only means that the Christian 
Commune has fallen far short of its perfection. 

Do Best, we have often been told in earlier sections of the poem, is 
to command. But such is its most dramatic meaning. Actually to achieve 
unity in society it becomes equally important that there be both com- 
mand and obedience to command. Whoever in any capacity acts con- 
sciously to aid Unitas, does best, whether it be the Pope himself who 
issues the command, or the most humble subject who piously obeys it. 

A further means of understanding the Life of Do Best is to review the 
two steps leading up to it. As the poet and his sources repeatedly say, 
the states are accumulative. Intellectual and moral laws and religious 


*C. rv. 407-409. 
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faith are formulated and molded in the state of Do Well. The fires of 
charity are lighted in the furnaces of Do Bet. In these fires the vessels 
are created that acquire their fullest social significance only in the Life 
of Do Best. First comes law and reason; then emotion and devotion: 
and finally the consecration to a communal utility. Langland’s poem, 
beginning with a lively but unregenerate picture of the commune, ends 
with a profound and spiritual picture of the same world transformed by 
religion. Because modern readers possess a better eye for picturesque 
realism than for social and religious visions, the opening lines regarding 
the field of folk have become much better known than the closing lines 
regarding Unitas. But this is not even the fault of Langland as an artist. 
The more serious view of the poem hangs upon the interpretation of 
its last few pages. 

The poet is skilful in social] satire and admirable in mysticism, but not 
wholly effectual along more strictly intellectual lines. Thus the racy 
realism of much of the Visio has rightly attracted many admirers, and 
at least a few critics have testified as to the profundity of religious emo- 
tion expressed, for example, in his passages in the Visio on the sins and 
on the Mass, and in the Lives of Do Bet and Do Best. The most disputed, 
the most perplexing, and apparently the least admired section is that 
on the intellectual and moral life, the section on Do Well. Even Langland 
himself may have broken down here, for he seems to have settled upon 
no entirely satisfactory form for his work. He apparently left it a frag- 
ment for many years, unable to continue the Life of Do Well to his 
liking. Do Well secundum Wyt et Resoun he finished, but neglected the 
evidence of his other allegorical figures, Scripture and Clergy. Artisti- 
cally and in every way he becomes more sure-footed and effective with 
the lives of Do Bet and Do Best. It deserves especially to be noted that 
while others have surpassed him in theologizing in verse, few have 
equalled him in powerful presentation of the inner life, and none quite 
rivalled him in a vivid, visionary realization of the Christian or social 
commune. It is with this keen awareness that men are members of one 
Catholic organism that his august poem concludes, and because his 
communal vision proves at once so darkly veiled in allegory and so 
darkly magnificent it deserves special study, and once grasped, a tena- 
cious hold. Our conception of his poetic stature depends upon our under- 
standing of these problems. 

Finally, Langland’s somewhat difficult allegory of the three states is 
illumined by his own frequent allusions to the Trinity. In my previous 
article on the subject I pointed out that each of the three divisions of 
the Vita begins with lines on the Trinity, turning special attention to 
the Person of the Trinity to whom the particular life is, so to speak, 
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dedicated, but presuming the unity as well as the Trinity of God. Lang- 
land frequently states that man is made in the image of the Trinity.® 
And clearly, just as the Persons of the Trinity are according to the 
doctrine of the Church inseparable, so the states of the soul are ulti- 
mately inseparable—each, even Do Well, implying the others. In addi- 
tion to his anagogical, moral, cand personal allegories Langland has a 
historical allegory also intimately associated with theology. The Life 
of Do Well deals especially with the heathen or pre-Christian world 
which believes in God but not in the Trinity. The Life of Do Bet is asso- 
ciated with the world during the lifetime of Jesus. The Life of Do Best 
is the subsequent dispensation of the Holy Spirit after the Ascension 
and both before and after the poet’s own lifetime. Here Langland ap- 
proximates though by no means follows the historical teaching of 
Joachim of Flera, who, unlike Langland, pressed his mystical views of the 
three periods of history so far as to impugn the unity of the Trinity and 
so to become questionable in his orthodoxy. Langland’s psychological 
trinity is intended as a microcosm or an emanation of the divine. 

The gist of this article is that Langland’s three lives are not vocational 
callings but mental states; that they rise in a perfectly familiar ascending 
scale but remain nevertheless a ladder up and down which the true 
Christian was expected by the poet to pass at will. Some good but simple 
men would in his view have only a slender acquaintance with the last 
two “virtues.’’ But they would have some acquaintance; and the fully 
developed soul on earth, whether bishop or no, would be richly endowed 
with all three. Such is, I believe, the key to most of the problems in the 
philosophical interpretation of Piers Plowman. 

Henry W. WELLS 

Columbia University 


* Note especially C rv, 346-409. 
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XXIII 
SPENSER: THE UNCERTAIN YEARS 1584-1589 





N this paper I shall trace Spenser’s career in Ireland during the un- 

certain years, 1584-89. We know that the poet during this period 
was clerk of the Council of Munster,! that he acted as secretary to the 
president of the province, and that he almost certainly, like his successor 
Richard Boyle, the Earl of Cork, “‘attended the Lord President in all his 
employments.’”? 

A few years ago I made a search of the State Papers for Ireland, 1584- 
89, to find out whether there were any documents in Spenser’s auto- 
graph as yet undiscovered. I knew, of course, that Spenser’s ‘Answer to 
the Articles’* in May, 1589, was on display in the Public Record Office, 
and that Gollancz had said that a bill of complaint of Spenser and other 
English planters against Lord Roche,‘ written on October 12, 1589, was 
in Spenser’s autograph.® I also knew that Plomer had identified four 
letters in Spenser’s secretary hand, written at Dublin on March 7, 
1585.° My search brought forth four additional documents in Spenser’s 
secretary hand, three of which are long and relatively significant. The 
first two were written on March 31, 1585, at Clonmel.’ The third was 
written on July 1, 1588, at Limerick,® and the fourth on January 22, 
1589, at Shandon Castle, Cork.°® 

What biographical facts do these new letters reveal? Since the letters 
in the State Papers of Sir John and Sir Thomas Norris are few and for 
the most part in their hands, these letters support the assumption that 
Spenser was secretary to and a trusted friend of the Norris brothers, that 
he attended them at the sessions of the Council of Munster and in all 
“their employments,” that he was very familiar with the operation of 
the law-courts of Munster, and that he derived much of the descriptive 
detail and accurate military information of the Vewe from personal ob- 
servation not only in Munster but also in Connaught and Ulster. 

By tracing the career in Ireland of Sir John and Sir Thomas Norris 
from 1584 to 1589, I shall now recount Spenser’s experiences. I am as- 


1 See H. R. Plomer and T. P. Cross, The Life and Correspondence of Lodowick Bryskett’ 
pp. 4446, and my articles “‘Spenser’s Hand,” LTLS (Jan. 7, 1932), p. 12, and “Spenser 
and the Clerkship in Munster,” PMLA, xiv (1932). 109-121. 

? Pauline Henley, Spenser in Ireland, p. 48. 

3 State Papers, Ireland, 144. 70. 4 SP 147.16. 

5 Proceedings of the British Academy (1907-08), p. 102. 

¢ Plomer and Cross, op. cit., pp. 44-46. 7 SP 115.41 and 42. 

8 SP 135.66. The recto of the first folio of this letter appears facing this page. 

* SP 140.37. 
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The recto of the first folio of a letter written by Spenser at Limerick on July 1, 1588 (SP 135 
66). This long letter, sent by Thomas Norris to Walsingham, details the machinations of 
j Florence MacCarthy in Munster. 
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suming, where we do not have letters in the poet’s hand or other evidence 
that he accompanied the presidents of Munster in all their travels. 

The date in 1584 when Spenser assumed the duties of Clerk of the 
Council of Munster was probably in July, simultaneous with the ap- 
pointment of Sir John Norris as President.'® About the middle of July 
therefore, Spenser as secretary to Norris left Dublin with the new 
Lord Deputy, Sir John Perrot, on his tour of inspection through Con- 
naught and Munster to establish Sir Richard Bingham and Sir John 
Norris in their respective presidencies." While traveling from Limerick 
to Cork the deputy heard that a large body of Hebridean Scots under 
Sorley Boy MacDonnell had landed on the coast of Antrim. The English 
force, accompanied by Spenser and Norris, forthwith returned to Dub- 
lin by way of Waterford.” 

On August 25, after two weeks’ preparation, all the English forces 
left Dublin. Spenser was probably with Norris, Ormond, and the Earl 
of Tyrone when they siezed 50,000 cattle near Glenconkein in London- 
derry and when they stormed Dunluce." Since the deputy took pledges 
of all the Northern chiefs and planted garrisons at all strategic forts in 
Ulster, Spenser on this expedition apparently observed the topography 
of Ulster, the methods of the Scotch and Irish in battle, and the dress 
and manners of their chiefs, particularly old Turlogh O’Neill and the 
sons of Shane, all of whom sued for grace and gave pledges.® 

Returning on October 10, Spenser, we assume, spent the month in 
Dublin and then accompanied Norris and his company of one hundred 
men to the desolate province of Munster, where for the next four months 
they endeavored to maintain the peace despite the fact that all the Irish 
survivors of the Desmond rebellion were forced to steal to keep alive.” 

Around March 1, 1585, Spenser and Norris were again back in Dublin. 
On March 7, as secretary to Norris, Spenser wrote the four letters iden- 
tified by Plomer."’ The first of these explains the reason for his return to 
Munster, and the other three are written in behalf of a soldier who had 
lost both his legs in the fighting the previous autumn."* 

On March 31 at Clonmel, while on the return journey to Munster, 
Spenser wrote for Norris a very long letter in which he detailed to Burgh- 
ley the desolate condition of Munster and the capture of two pirate 


1° Article on Norris in D.N.B. 1 SP 111.25. 18 SP 111.51. 

4 Sir John Perrot’s whereabouts in Ireland are recounted in SP 139.9. 

4 D.N.B. and SP 111.95; 112.11. 

¥ Richard Rawlinson, History of Sir John Perrot (London, 1728), pp. 155-175. 

16 SP 139.9; 112.61 and 78; 115.13. 17 SP 115.13, 14, 15, and 16. 

18 According to Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 175, this soldier, a Mr. Lambert, was captured by 
a son of Shane O’Neill. 
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ships which had been harrying the coast, and expressed his chagrin with 
the deputy for refusing him a custodiam of Askeaton, giving his reasons 
why certain escheated lands should be annexed to his office.'® A note 
made on the same day in Spenser’s hand listed the escheated estates 
which Norris thought should be annexed to the Presidency together with 
those which should be assigned to him in fee simple.”° 

As secretary to Norris, who represented County Cork in the Irish par- 
liament of 1585, Spenser was soon back in Dublin for its opening on 
April 26.274 That he attended many of the parliamentary sessions is 
evinced by his statement in the Vewe that the Irish Lords and Gentlemen 
refused to pass any statute making accessories to felony subject to trial 
f though “Sir Iohn Parott verie earnestlie I remembered labored.” 

Immediately after parliament adjourned, Sir John Norris was called 
to England to take charge of forces to be sent to the Low Countries; for 
the next four years, therefore, Spenser served under his brother, Sir 
Thomas Norris, who acted as Vice-President of Munster.* On his return 
to Munster in the early summer of 1585, Spenser probably attended 
Norris and his company from town to town, for Perrot notes that the 
citizens by reason of their penury receive them with “grief and grudge.” 
During the autumn and winter of 1585-86 Spenser must have attended 
the sessions of the presidency court, which were held mainly at Limerick 
and Cork.* 

On February 27, 1586, Spenser was once more in Dublin® and he 
again, taking the account of Irenaeus as the experience of the poet, at- 
tended the turbulent session of the Irish parliament which lasted almost 
a month in the spring of 1586.?” So tired of the stormy disputes which 
raged over the confiscation of the lands of the Earl of Desmond does 
Spenser seem to have been that on July 18, when he penned at Dublin 
his well-known sonnet to Harvey, he appears to have been very envious 
of his old friend, who is sequestered from the world in his scholarly re- 
treat at Cambridge. 

From September, 1586, till he took ship with Raleigh to visit the court 











































19 SP 115.41. 2 SP 115.42. 1 DNB. 
2 A View of the Present State of Ireland, ed. W. L. Renwick, p. 35. 
% D.N.B. and Richard Bagwell, Ireland Under the Tudors, m1, 145. On June 23, 1585, 
Walsingham wrote to Bodley: “Mr. John Norris is presently to take 3000 foot and 200 
horse into the Low Countries.” See Cal. SP, Foreign, 1584-85, p. 557. 
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% SP 122.59. 
% SP 119.1; 121.47; 122.71; 135.2 m; and 136.21, particularly inquisitions numbered 
21, 27, and 77. % SP 122.84. 






*7 For further discussion see my article, “Spenser and the Clerkship in Munster,” 
PMLA, xtvn, 116-117. Cf. Renwick’s edition of the Veue, pp. 36-37. Sir Thomas Norris 
represented Limerick in this session of parliament. 
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of Gloriana, Spenser appears to have been mainly occupied with the al- 
most insoluble problems connected with the plantation of Munster. On 
September 2 Norris was appointed one of the commissioners for the sur- 
vey of attainted lands.** During the next three years Spenser and his 
chief were most concerned with surveys and the services incident 
thereto. Though Elizabeth appointed other commissioners to act with 
Norris in settling claims and dividing the land into seignories, Norris 
as Vice-President of Munster was constantly on the ground and upon 
him and the permanent members of his court devolved the respon- 
sibility for ordering the survey and division of escheated lands, appor- 
tioning rents, hearing petitions and examining titles of Irish and other 
claimants, adjudicating claims, and directing the passing of patents to 
undertakers.?9 

As clerk of the presidency court Spenser, we assume, attended the ses- 
sions which met in the latter half of September at Dungarvon and the 
first half of October at Lismore and Youghal to allot immense seignories 
to Sir Christopher Hatton and Sir Walter Raleigh.*® For the remainder 
of the winter Spenser attended the sessions which were mainly held at 
Cork." During this winter of 1586-87, 63,000 acres were surveyed, 
including Norris’ estate of Mallow, Ballingerragh and Kilcolman, of 
both of which properties Spenser was soon to claim possession.” 

Throughout 1587 Spenser apparently attended the sessions of the 
Council. In the spring it met at Cork, in June at Limerick, during the 
remainder of the summer at Cork, Kilmallock, and Clonmel, and in the 
late autumn again at Limerick.* The first half of the year 1588 was ap- 
parently spent at Cork.* Spenser was probably resident at Cork in the 
spring of 1588 when a fray occurred between Norris’ company and the 
citizens,** for English soldiers and the Irish were ever at odds. On July 1 
Spenser was again with Norris at Limerick. On this date he wrote for 
Norris in secretary hand an important letter of several pages in which 
are detailed the means by which Florence MacCarthy compassed his 
marriage with the Earl of Clancarr’s daughter and the many dangers 
arising therefrom.** 

At this time tidings of the appearance of the Armada off the Lizard 
spread through Munster. Within two months Spenser and all the English 


8 SP 126.4. 

* SP 126.52, 55, 71, 78, 88; 127.2, 10, 28; 128.44, 44 1, 64; 129.26; 130.13, 44, 61, 62; 
132.25. For a general account of the duties of the Lord President and Council of Munster, 
see Cal. SP, Ireland, 1606-08, Preface, xxiii ff. SP 126.52; 127.10. 

* SP 126.55, 56, and 71. ® SP 128.44. 

® SP 128.83; 129.76; 130.13, 20, 21, 61, 62; 132.25. 

* SP 135.55. % SP 155.58. % SP 135.66. 
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in the Irish towns knew of the annihilation of the Armada.*’ In fact, 
when the special commission of Elizabeth to determine Irish arrear 
claims under Lord Chief Justice Anderson met in September at Cork, it 
was mainly occupied with taking examinations of Spanish survivors who 
had been cast on the coast of Ireland.** Since this commission knew that 
more than one hundred Spanish ships had been wrecked on the Irish 
coast and that all danger of Spanish invasion was therefore past, it was 
highhanded in dealing with Irish claims. Out of eighty-two only one 
claimant obtained anything like success.*® Though Nicholas Curtis, 
Spenser’s successor, was chief clerk of this special commission, Spenser 
would have been likely to attend its sessions, for Lord Roche was the 
main claimant. Taking advantage of the hard treatment meted out to 
Roche, Spenser probably in the latter part of September, 1588, under 
offices given by Vice-President Norris, assumed legal possession of Kil- 
colman.* 

Around October 1 Spenser, as a part of the retinue of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, must have left Cork on a military expedition against the Spaniards 
who survived in Connaught and Ulster.“ This journey lasted almost 
four months, and Spenser appears to recur to it frequently in the Vewe. 
About the middle of November he was, we assume, with Norris when his 
force united with that of the new deputy, Fitzwilliar »t Sligo, and when 
the combined English force reached Ballyshannon in Connaught on 
November 24.“ That Spenser beheld the immense wreckage of Spanish 
ships along the strand—great boats, cables, and cordage, and store of 
timber sufficient to build five of the greatest ships in the world’”“—is 
likely. This experience possibly inspired the lines which picture the 
demolition of the chariot of the Soldan... 

the pagan hound 
Amongst the yron hookes and graples keene 
Torne all to rags, and rent with many a wound, 
That no whole peece of him was to be seene, 
But scattred all about, and strow’d vpon the greene.“ 


Spenser accompanied the English force when it was given “great cheer 
and refreshment” at Dungannon by the Earl of Tyrone and at Stra- 
bane by Turlogh O’Neill and his Scotch wife, Agnes Campbell.“® On the 
return to Dublin toward the end of December, Spenser attended Thomas 
Norris when he was knighted by Deputy Fitzwilliam. 

On account of a threatened Spanish invasion by the traitor, Sir Wil- 





37 SP 136.24, 25, 29, and 29 1. % SP 136.33 and 41. % SP 136.21. 
4° See note 65 below. " SP 136.24 and 56. # SP 139.25 and 138.29. 
# SP 139.25. “ Faerie Queene, V.viii.42. # SP 139.25. 
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liam Stanley, Spenser and Norris started for Munster around the New 
Year. On the way, Norris fortified the old fort of Dungannon near Water- 
ford. At Shandon Castle, Cork, on January 22, 1589, Spenser again 
wrote for Norris a very long letter detailing to the Privy Council the con- 
dition of Munster, the high-handed dealing of undertakers, and the need 
of munitions and fortification of important places to withstand a possible 
invasion of Sir William Stanley.“’ Early in February the people of the 
towns of Munster assembled in their respective cathedrals to hear pro- 
claimed a general thanksgiving for the English victory over the Armada; 
Spenser was probably one of the two thousand people who assembled in 
the cathedral at Cork to hear the sermon of his friend, Bishop Lyon.** 

Spenser probably attended the sessions of the Council throughout the 
spring and summer of 1589. Around the middle of May he wrote his 
Answer to the Articles. In the autumn the troubles with Lord Roche 
came to a head. On October 12 Spenser and Hugh Cuffe, the undertakers 
against whom Roche complained most bitterly, filed a bill of complaint.®° 
The desire to answer in person the complaints of Lord Roche as well as 
to present his great poem to Her Majesty prompted Spenser and Raleigh 
to undertake their memorable voyage to London in the last days of 
October, 1589. 

From this evidence we realize that Spenser was not a modern secretary 
who sat comfortably at the home office and communicated with his chief 
by telephone but rather a companion who suffered the moving accidents 
of flood and field. As a result of this experience he became personally 
familiar with the topography of all Ireland, observed the operations of 
its law-courts, and came into intimate contact with the most crafty and 
brilliant English and Irish leaders. 

As secretary to the Norris brothers from 1584-89 Spenser became 
familiar with Perrot’s Council, the Irish Parliaments, the commissioners 
and undertakers of Munster. Since the President of Munster was a mem- 
ber of Perrot’s Council, Spenser probably met, during his residence in 
Dublin in 1585 and 1586, many of his old acquaintances on Grey’s Coun- 
cil, particularly Sir Edward Waterhouse, Sir Robert and Sir Lucas 
Dillon, and Sir Henry Wallop. He heard the choleric and blustering 
deputy, Sir John Perrot, berate them as “beggars and squibbes, pup- 

“ SP 140.19 1 and 21 m. 7 SP 140.37. «8 SP 141.19 and 21. 

9 SP 144.70. By virtue of his admission in this document that he owes four nobles rent 
on Ballinegarragh and six shillings, eight pence, on Ballinfoynigh, we may assume that he 
held these ploughlands some months before he took possession of Kilcolman. 

SP 147.16. Though the document appears to be in Spenser’s secretary hand, it is 
puzzling because the three attestations of Spenser to items of this complaint are obviously 
not his. Spenser, however, testified to the truth of all the items of the complaint by affixing 
at the end his customary Italian signature. 
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pies, dogs, dunghill churles.”* In attending the two parliamentary 
session he had a chance to observe the English officials, the Irish chiefs, 
and the Anglo-Irish lords and gentlemen in action. Turlogh O’Neill, 
Lord Ormonde, Lord Barry, and Lord Roche were all there. As Clerk 
of the Council of Munster Spenser was associated with several English- 
men who served as commissioners. Most important among them were 
Thomas Norris, Wallop, Smythes, Calthorpe, Wilbraham, and Alford. 
Spenser knew virtually all of the English undertakers, some of whom, 
particularly Sir Valentine Brown and Sir William Herbert served on 
the Council. He was familiar with their frequent bickering, especially 
that between Sir William Herbert and Walsingham’s brother-in-law, 
Sir Edward Denny. Concerning the character of his tellow-undertakers 
Sir William in 1588 wrote to Burghley: ‘My dislike of the proceedings 
hear hath drawn upon me the enmitie of Sir V. Brown, Sir E. Denny 
and others of that sorte, that measure conscience by commodite and 
law by lust.” In his defense Denny wrote to Walsingham: “Sir Wil- 
liam and this Beacon have appointed constables throughout the country 
but such ...as if one rake hell he shall scarce find worse.” ... “A 
Welsh humor and a fat conceit hath fed him foolishly.” 

But Spenser’s best friends during these years, besides Lodowyck 
Bryskett, who was Wallop’s manager at Enniscorthy, were probably 
Sir Thomas Norris, Sir Warham St. Leger,®** Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
acted as Mayor of Youghal in 1588,55 and the earnest Bishop of Cork, 
William Lyon. While under Grey, Spenser formed these friendships, 
for Norris, St. Leger, and Raleigh had been Grey’s captains, and Lyon 

51 Quoted from a letter of Loftus to Burghley, Dec. 4-14, 1586. See J. A. Froude, History 
of England (Longmans, 1910), xm, Ixviii, 95n. 

® Letter quoted in Life of McCarthy More, pp. 51-52.—Like Raleigh, Sir William had 
received an immense seignory of 24,000 acres. He lived at Castle Island in Kerry and ap- 
parently tried to do justice to his Irish neighbors. His differences with Denny were ag- 
gravated by their claims to the same lands. 

53 SP 145.78.—For other letters bearing upon their quarrel see especially 135.58; 139.18; 
144.1 and 56. 

* During his journey through Connaught and Ulster in the winter of 1588-89, Norris 
left St. Leger in charge of Munster. See SP 140.14. 

% From S. Hayman, The Handbook for Youghal (Youghal, 1852), p. 53, we learn that 
Thomas Norris got a lease of the College of Youghal and took up his residence there in 
1588. As Spenser presumably attended Norris while he resided there and as Raleigh acted 
as Mayor of Youghal in 1588, we may assume that the two poets frequently met at 
Raleigh’s house of the College of Youghal called the Wardens and that here the friendship, 
so quaintly described in Colin Clouts Come Home A gaine, ripened. Here also Raleigh is said 
to have entertained Spenser before they embarked for England. The Earl of Cork testified 
in 1634 that Raleigh’s house had been turned into a private residence and occupied by Sir 
Thomas Norris, Sir George Carew, and Mr. Jones before he gained possession of it. Sec 
Dorothea Townshend, Life of the Great Earl of Cork, p. 274. 
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his chaplain. From this evidence and that in Colin Clout there appears 
to have been associated with Spenser a group of English gentlemen 
sufficient to stimulate him as a poet. 

Spenser’s attendance at parliament and his travels with Norris during 
these years likewise afforded him the opportunity, which he had also ex- 
perienced under Grey, of coming into personal contact with many 
leaders who were suspected of double-dealing. The only important Eng- 
lish leader who turned traitor was Sir William Stanley, who had been a 
trusted captain under Grey and who was in charge of Munster in 1584 
while Sir John Norris was campaigning in Ulster.* But Spenser’s path 
appears constantly to have crossed that of the most notorious of con- 
temporary caterans, Pheagh McHugh O’Byrne. While the poet was with 
Norris at Limerick in 1585, Pheagh McHugh, as he had formerly done at 
Dublin in Grey’s time, came to pay his respects to the new President and 
to give hostages.5” Spenser was probably with Norris when the suspected 
Anglo-Irish leaders of Munster, the White Knight, the Seneschal of 
Imokilly, and Patrick Condon were arrested.** On the northern journeys, 
Spenser met the powerful chiefs of Ulster: Turlogh O'Neill, Shane 
O’Neill’s sons, and the Earl of Tyrone. 

Since Spenser wrote on July 1, 1588, a letter for Norris in which he 
detailed the devious intrigue by which Florence MacCarthy had com- 
passed his marriage with the Earl of Clancarty’s daughter, the affinity 
of Florence with Lord Roche and with James Fitzmaurice, the arch- 
traitor, the possibility that Florence might become more powerful in 
Munster than was the Earl of Desmond, and the danger to the state 
which would ensue if under him all the great septs of Munster should 
combine with a Spanish force, we may infer that the poet was well in- 
formed regarding all the Anglo-Irish intrigues in Munster during the 
last years of Elizabeth’s reign. Spenser must have known well not only 
Florence®® but also his wife Ellen, the Earl of Clancarty’s daughter. 


5% SP 111.92_—During his fifteen years’ service in Ireland Stanley was highly valued by 
all the English deputies. Disappointed that he had received no grant from the confiscated 
Desmond estates, he returned to England in 1585. His resentment and his strong Jesuit 
sympathies probably explain his subsequent surrender of Deventer and his entrance into 
the Spanish service. The State Papers for Ireland for these years abound in rumors of a 
threatened invasion of Ireland by Sir William Stanley. According to the article in D.V.B., 
Sir John Norris was a bitter enemy of Stanley. From the many letters about him it is 
evident that Sir Thomas Norris did not make light of his military capacity. 

57 Richard Rawlinson, Life of Sir John Perrot, p. 151. 88 SP 128.83 and 107. 

* The exemplary behavior of Florence, in many interviews as well as in jail, seems to 
have won the heart of the forthright soldier, Sir Thomas Norris. When the deputy sent 
Florence to England with Chichester, Spenser’s successor on the Council, Norris especially 
commended him to Walsingham. See SP 135.55 and 58; 142.36 and 37; and 145.86. 
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Spenser was at Cork when Florence’s wife stole out of town in disguise 
and was then guided by Brian Carthy, called Brian of the Cards, to her 
own people.® Possibly Spenser’s likening in the Vewe of Carrowes (men 
who live by dice and cards) to horseboys who are “onelie fitt for the 
halter” was prompted by his familiarity with Brian’s methods. The poet, 
doubtless, distrusted the tergiversating Florence quite as much as did 
his friends Raleigh and St. Leger, whom Florence calls his worst ene- 
mies.*' From Spenser’s declaration in the Vewe that the Earl of Clan- 
carty’s lands shall escheat to Her Majesty after his death,® it is at least 
clear that the poet, strict English official that he was, recognized neither 
Florence MacCarthy’s marriage nor his right to the Earl’s immense in- 
heritance in Munster. 

But the man whom Spenser most hated among the Anglo-Irish of 
Munster was Lord Roche. Familiar with Roche’s enmity toward the 
English both in Grey’s time and in the Irish Parliaments, Spenser seems 
ever to have suspected him of treachery and double-dealing. The quarrel 
of the poet and his fellow-planters with Roche first attracts our notice 
in September, 1588. In this month, shortly after the annihilation of the 
Armada, a special commission presided over by Lord Chief Justice An- 
derson met at Cork to settle arrear claims of parties who had complained 
to the Privy Council.* Lord Roche, the chief plaintiff, entered seven 
claims. The first was denied because the commissioners were informed 
(probably by Spenser and his fellow-planters) that Lort Roche had sin- 
isterly seduced the witnesses. Thereupon Lord Roche refused to have 
his other claims heard and declared he would complain to the queen her- 
self. The court therewith committed him to jail for contempt.™ Spenser 
forthwith, armed with the authority of the court and the Vice-President, 
probably assumed possession of the lands of Kilcolman, for he must have 
accompanied Norris on his northern journey which began around Oc- 
tober 1 and lasted almost four months. At all events, on February 16, 
1589, Roche complains to Lord Ormonde that the undertakers have 
seized nearly all his lands, some by offices and some without.® The first 
specific complaint of Lord Roche against Spenser was written on October 
12, 1589, and on the same day the bill of complaint against Roche was 
penned.® 


60 SP 140.31; 142.20 and 24, 
61 A letter of Florence, written December 12, 1589, in Hist. MSS Com. Reports, m, 451- 
453. 
® Renwick’s edition, pp. 176-177. 8 SP 136.21. * SP 137.20. 

® SP 141.26.—Ray Heffner avers that Spenser occupied the lands of Kilcolman between 
September 3, 1588, and March 24, 1589. See his article, Spenser’s Acquisition of Kilcolman, 
MLN, xtv1, 496-497. ® SP 147.14, 15, 151, and 16. 
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Spenser’s experiences with Lord Roche color many passages in the 
Veue; in fact, it seems that his jibes at the Anglo-Irish are ever tinged 
by his hatred of Roche. When Irenaeus in the Vewe complains that 
“yf one goinge to distreine vpon his lande . . . transgresse the least 
pointe of the Common lawe, he straight comitteth felonye,” Spenser 
possibly has in mind the hazards he encountered when he took possession 
of the lands of Kilcolman, for the penalty of distraining another’s prop- 
erty was death. Spenser’s complaint regarding the statute law making 
coyne and livery treason may also be prompted by his squabbles with 
Lord Roche. Irenaeus complains that ‘now noe man can goe vnto anoth- 
ers howse for Lodging, nor to his owne Tennantes howse to take victuall 
by the waye, notwithstandinge that there is noo other meanes for him 
to haue lodginge . . . there being noe Inns. . . but that he is endangered 
to that statute of Treason.” Spenser here probably has in mind Lord 
Roche’s killing of a fat beef of his tenant, Teig Olyve, because Spenser 
took lodging in Teig’s home on his way from the sessions at Limerick.*” 
In this connection it is clear that Spenser’s sympathy in the Vewe is ever 
with the poor, hard-working Irish tenants, that he deplored the intoler- 
able exactions of their overlords, particularly Lord Roche.* 

Now what was the effect of the experiences of these years upon the 
Veue, a treatise which is obviously the product of intimate knowledge of 
the problems of Irish polity as well as a commentary replete with auto- 
biographical facts? In the Veue Spenser insists on the necessity of im- 
proving English administration in Ireland, both civil and military. The 
first reform would eliminate the defects in the laws, the secund in English 
military administration. The need for both of these reforms was im- 
pressed upon the poet through personal experience of trials in the law- 
courts and through his travels on many military expeditions. 

The first third of the Veue is almost the vital record of Spenser’s ex- 
periences in the sessions of the Council of Munster. It is filled with anec- 
dotes which illustrate abuses and injustices in the common and statute 
law. Since most of the trials which Spenser attended were concerned 
with land titles, with the respective rights of Irish freeholders and the 
Queen to the escheated lands of the Earl of Desmond, Irenaeus, the 
poet’s mouthpiece, bitterly condemns the contumacy, partiality, and 
corruption of Irish juries, their constant resort to “subtilties and slye 
shiftes.” Irenaeus says: ‘when the cause shall fall betwene an Irishe 


§ SP 147.16. 

*8 Other English undertakers, particularly Sir William Herbert, deplore the tyrannizing 
of Lord Roche and Lord Barry over their tenants and freeholders. See SP 135.58. From all 
the evidence in the disputes with Roche it appears that the relations between Spenser and 
his Irish tenants were friendly. 
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man and an Englishe, or betwene the Quene and Freholder of that Coun- 
trie, they make noe more scruple to passe against the Inglishe man or 
the Quene, though yt bee to strayne theire oathes, then to drincke 
mylke vnstranyed, so that before the Iurye goe togeather it is al to noth- 
inge what theire verdicte wilbe, the tryall thereof haue I so often seene, 
that I dare confydentelie avouch the abusé thereof.’”** Perjury was com- 
mon because juries were often packed. Irenaeus again declares: “For my 
self haue heard, when one of that base sorte which they call Churles, 
beinge challenged and reproved for his falce oath, haue answered confy- 
dentlye, that his Lorde commaunded him, and that yt was the least 
thinge he could doe for his Lord to sweare for him.””® The fact that the 
Anglo-Irish lords controlled Irish juries is evinced by an incident in con- 
nection with Spenser’s neighbor, Lord David Barry. In February, 1586, 
a tenant of Lord Barry was brought before Norris’ court at Cork for 
horse-stealing. Though sitting on the bench as one of Her Majesty’s 
justices, Lord Barry packed the court with Irish and saved his tenant’s 
life.” Indeed, it is clear both from the Veue and from the State Papers 
that the English officials ever held Irish defendants, plaintiffs, witnesses, 
and jurors guilty of fraud. And Irish juries were ever intractable. Jessua 
Smythes, Chief Justice of Munster, writing in August, 1587, to Burghley 
regarding the work of the commissioners for setting off seignories, de- 
plores the stubbornness of Irish juries ‘tho gently admonished and per- 
suaded by the commissioners for two whole days and imprisoned with 
grievous fines.’’” Indeed, Spenser’s survey of Irish laws, courts, and 
police in the Vewe is thoroughly competent because his remarks arise 
from the experience of numerous court-trials. 

In addition to definite reforms in the laws of Ireland, Irenaeus advises 
radical changes in its military administration. The poet suggests definite 
reforms because he had a first-hand knowledge of abuses. His insistence, 
for example, that corporate towns should not be charged with garrisons” 
probably arises from the tribulations and inconveniences of his residence 
with Norris in Munster. The fact that Spenser feels deeply the woes of 
the poor Irish householder” inclines us to conclude that he had often 
been incensed by the outrages of English soldiers. Also, his remarks re- 
garding the duplicity and corruption of English captains” are obviously 
born of intimate association with the army. 


* Renwick’s edition, p. 30. 70 Tbid., p. 32. 1 SP 122.71. 

7 SP 130.61.—Since Spenser believed it was impossible to determine just titles to land 
by means of Irish juries, he advises in the Veue (pp. 192-93) a commission to inquire into 
all titles and to settle “by the verdicte of (a) sound and substanciall iurye how euerie 
man holdeth his landes.” 

3 P. 40. ™ Pp. 103-105. % Pp. 116-118, 125-126, and 143-145. 
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But, above all, the fact that the poet lays down a thorough plan for 
the military government of Ireland is evidence of his travel in all its prov- 
inces, even Connaught. Renwick, in his edition of the Vewe, impressed 
by the fact that Irenaeus seems to have the strategic geography of all 
Ireland in his head, suggests that Spenser laid down his elaborate mili- 
tary plan at Westminister in 1596 in consultation with Sir Richard Bing- 
ham, the governor of Connaught.” Spenser unquestionably knew Sir 
Richard and he may have consulted him, but such an explanation of 
Spenser’s intimate knowledge of strategic forts and vital river-crossings 
in Ulster and Connaught in unnecessary. The fact that Irenaeus fre- 
quently says “I know” and “I have often observed” is evidence that the 
poet is speaking from personal experience. For instance, in connection 
with the garrisoning of Ulster, Irenaeus says: “I will haue... vC at 
Straban and about Loghfoyle . . . and some of them bee putt in wardes 
vpon all the straightes thereaboutes, which I know to bee such as maye 
stopp all passages ... ; vC at the forte vpon Logh Earne, and wardes 
taken out of them, which shalbe laid at fermanagh at Belicke, at Bally- 
shannon, and on all the straightes towardes Connagh, the which I knowe 
doe so strongelie Commaund all the passages, that waye as that none can 
passe.”’”? Besides, sundry remarks of Irenaeus regarding the topography 
and inhabitants of Connaught and Ulster indicate that Spenser ac- 
companied Norris in his four months’ journey in 1588-89. His accurate 
information in the Vewe regarding the waste places near the mountains 
in Connaught and Ulster” and his evident familiarity with the rivers of 
all Ireland, as evinced in the eleventh canto of the Legend of Friendship, 
indicate personal observation. For instance, the best identification of the 
stony Aubrian in this canto is the Owenbrin of Connaught, which flows 
into Lough Mask.”® Falkiner suggests that this river was known to the 
Elizabethan captains who soldiered in Connaught, and that Spenser is 
indebted to them for some of his local knowledge. But personal travel in 
the province obviates the need of postulating other sources of informa- 
tion. Likewise, the enthusiastic description of the natural beauties of 
Ulster in the Vewe: “And sure yt is yet a most bewtiful and sweete 
Countrie as any is vnder heaven . . . sprinkled with verie manie sweete 
Ilands and goodlie lakes lyke little inland seeas,”’®° is evidence of personal 
familiarity. Besides, the fact that Irenaeus says that he could recount 
many customs of the north Irish “‘as theire ould manner of marrying, of 
burying, of dancing, of singinge, of feasting, of cursing” together with 
his many graphic details regarding their bows, arrows, shields, battle- 


%P. 243. 7 P. 165. Read also the “Commentary,” pp. 294-296. 
78 Pp. 19-20. 79 See the discussion in the Variorum edition, tv, 264-265. 
© Pp. 25. 
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cries, and manner of fighting evince intimate observation on the part of 
the poet.* 

The advice of the author of the Vewe is therefore not that of the student 
only but also that of a man “not without experience in the service of the 
wars.” The Veue’s completeness and systematic development, qualities 
which make it the most significant Elizabethan document on Ireland, 
were possible because it is the product of the poet’s varied labors and 
associations with English leaders as secretary, Clerk of the Council of 
Munster, landowner, and traveller. Considering that Spenser during 
these hectic years was both witness and actor in some of the world’s 
sternest work, we marvel that the poet in him was never killed. Amid the 
influences which produced the Veue he continued confident that his 
humane ideals would outlast the plots and schemes of all politicians. 

RAYMOND JENKINS 

Catawba College 


& Pp. 70-81. 
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XXIV 
MILTON’S FAMILY BIBLE 


AX students of Milton and most casual visitors to the British Mu- 
seum know that Milton’s family Bible is now part of the manu- 
script collection of the Museum (MS. Add. 32,310), and that it is 
regularly on display in one of the exhibition cases. It is of course kept open 
at the page which contains the well-known entries of births and deaths 
of various members of Milton’s family, including himself, and few people 
realize that it contains anything else of interest. 

Contrary to what we might expect, it is not annotated in the same 
fashion as he marked some volumes in his library, notably his copy of 
Pindar (now in the Harvard College Library). One would give something 
to see in his own handwriting his confidential comments on the stories of 
the Creation, of Samson, of the Temptation, and of the Last Judgment. 
Curiously enough, these passages are not even underscored. 

Many other passages, however, are underlined, often very liberally. 
We may, I think, assume that Milton either made the underlinings or 
had some one else make them: there are grounds for this assumption. In 
the first place, though there are two other sets of signatures in the volume 
(John Windsor opposite Psalm 88, and Elizabeth Elcock and Elizabeth 
Salmon in the back cover), the marks in the text seem to be of the same 
ink as the family entries in front rather than that of these signatures. 
In the second place, there is one annotation written in a hand which can 
be identified. Except one “Amen,” this seems to be the only verbal com- 


*ment on any page of the text which I can discover, and I have turned the 


pages with some care. Opposite the phrase “God, euen the Father” in 
Romans xv.6 this writer has put an asterisk and written in the margin, 
“the God and father.” If this seems like a mere trifling quibble in words, 
it is nevertheless not unlike many of the comments in Milton’s De Doc- 
trina Christiana; but it is interesting chiefly because it is unquestionably 
written by the same hand that wrote the last few entries in the family reg- 
ister. Now if Jeremie Picard! made such a note in the Bible, it was prob- 
ably at Milton’s suggestion; and if he wrote once, he probably wrote 
again. So we may tentatively assume that Milton either wrote or had 
written the underlinings. 

The sections thus emphasized are quite in harmony with Milton’s 
habitual way of thought. In content they are of general rather than of 
particular import, and they usually fall into one or the other of three 
classes. Some utter the praise of integrity and devotion and indicate the 


1 On Jeremie Picard as Milton’s amanuensis, see Professor Hanford’s illuminating article 
in PMLA, xxxvut (1923), 290 ff. 
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rewards of such virtues. Others discuss the vices of the wicked and their 
punishments. Others lament the world’s wickedness. 

Examples of the first type of Miltonic favorite, the praise of virtue, 
are the following: 
2 Chronicles xv.17: ““Neuerthelesse the heart of Asa was perfect all his dayes.” 
Ibid., xv1.8: “Yet because thou diddest relye on the Lorn, he deliuered them 
into thine hand.” Ezra v.10: “For Ezra had prepared his heart to seeke the 
law of the Lorn.” Psalms 11.12: “Blessed are all they that put their trust in him.” 
Malachi 11.16. “Then they that feared the Lorn, spake often one to another, 
and the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a booke of remembrance was written 
before him. . .” 


There are two possible ways of interpreting these passages. By those who 
dislike Milton they will be taken as simply one more evidence of his in- 
tolerable conceit and snobbishess, the expression of his smug sense of 
peculiar virtue. However, it is more reasonable to interpret them as the 
voicing of his intense yearning for integrity, his passionate desire to 
make of himself the most effective instrument of righteousness possible 
and to achieve the rewards offered therefor in the Scriptures. As spurs to 
his resolution he might underline these passages. These would be aids 
and encouragements in that labor and intent study which he took to be 
his portion in this life. 

There are fewer passages illustrating the sins of the wicked, probably 
because Milton was less concerned with them; and these few, character- 
istically enough, have to do chiefly with women. In view of Milton’s 
divorce pamphlets and his bias against women in his poems, this is not 
surprising; what indeed is really astonishing is the infrequency of such 
references, out of the large number of possibilities. An underlined section 
of 2 Chronicles xv.16 has the true Milton ring: “she had made an idole 
in a groue.” Though the woman in question is not Dalila but Maachah 
the mother of Asa, we are reminded inevitably of Samson Agonistes. In 
2 Chronicles xx11.3 the annotator underscored the phrase, “for his mother 
was his counsellor to do wickedly.” Still more interesting is Nehemiah 
x111.26: “‘neuerthelesse, euen him did outlandish women cause to sinne.”’ 
Obviously at the time when Milton was reading this Bible he was sus- 
ceptible to the power of women to distract the unwary. 

Still another group of underlined passages express a sense of affliction, 

of struggle, of having fallen on evil days. These are fairly abundant. 
2 Chronicles xvu1.26: “And say, Thus saith the king, Put this fellow in the prison, 
and feede him with bread of affliction and with water of affliction, vntill | 
returne in peace.” Ezra x.13: “we are many that have transgressed in this 
thing.” Job v.17: “Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth: therefore 
despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty.” 
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It is not impossible that Milton may have taken such passages heavily 
to heart after the Restoration, when he too was lonely and outcast. But 
it is equally possible that he may ever have felt sensitively the vast 
amount of bickering and graft that always prevails even in the most 
idealistic governments, and even during the Commonwealth have nerv- 
ously felt disaster ahead. 

In addition to underlining, the annotator employed several other sym- 
bols of attention or emphasis which he placed in the margin opposite 
certain verses. The four most used are: NB, KJ, +, and a vertical line or 
bracket. Their use corresponds closely to that of underlining, and indeed 
in places both methods are used on the same verse. Thus: 


NB is used to mark expressions of God’s guidance of his devoted servants in 
2 Chronicles xv1.9; xvut.7; Xx.32; xxv.2; Ezra vm.10. It notes punishment of 
the wicked in 2 Chronicles xxv.20; xxxur.15. KJ marks God’s care in Psalms 
Lv1.13 and LXxx1x.33; the guilt and punishment of the wicked in 2 Chronicles 
xx.33; xxvm1.13; and a sense of general guilt in Ezra x.13. + indicates God’s 
loving guidance in 2 Chronicles xxv1.5-6; Psalms 1.15; Cx11.2-3; Cxi11.5-6; 
cxtv1.9; Luke 1.10. The bracket calls attention to God’s solicitude in 2 Chron- 
icles x1v.11; xv.15; xv1.9; Psalms xctv.12-13; and to the punishment of sinners 
in Job xxvu1.8-9, 22-23. 


There seems to be no discoverable distinction between the four signs: 
they are used to mark passages which appealed to the commentator. 
As we read over these verses, we feel the spirit of Milton present in 
them. “Ezra had prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord,” just as 
Milton had devoted his days and nights to preparing himself as a great 
instrument of truth and edification for his age. ‘“The heart of Asa was 
perfect all his days,” as Milton confidently hoped his own was. As ‘“‘the 
Lord hearkened to Hezekiah and healed the people,” so Milton hoped 
that England might be healed through his literary and political service. 
Did not “the eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole earth, 
to show himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart is perfect to- 
ward him” as truly in Milton’s time as of old? Was not Milton in the 
category of Micaiah when Ahab said, ““There is yet one man, by whom 
we may enquire of the Lord”? Had not Milton frequently in his inner 
mind heard the enemy’s challenge: “‘no god of any nation or kingdom was 
able to deliver his people out of mine hand . . . how much less shall your 
God deliver you out of mind hand?” Yet England was filled, like Israel, 
with those who “had not prepared their hearts unto the God of their 
fathers.” Like the Jews, his countrymen had “offended against the Lord 
... and there is fierce wrath against Israel’’; ‘we are many that have 
transgressed in this thing.’’ But as so long ago, so now “thou hast de- 
livered my soul from death,’’ and Milton could feel sure that “‘as long as 
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he sought the Lord, God made him to prosper.’’ Milton almost felt that 
it was to himself that God spoke, “I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me.”’ When we read these selections, we realize that Milton, like 
so many of his contemporaries, and notably Bunyan, found in the Bible 
almost his own autobiography. 

There are in his Bible various indications of steady use. Many pages 
are smudged with ink as if from frequent consultation and copying. In 
half a dozen or more cases a hole has been burned through a page as if 
from a candle held too close or from burning drip—or from falling tobac- 
co ashes! Some sections show hard use, the pages being thin, faded, and 
frayed. The most worn parts are Ecclesiasticus, the Gospel of John, and 
most of the New Testament after John. A more interesting phenomenon 
than these circumstances, however, is the insertion of patches into 
holes burned or worn into pages. This patching has taken place in at 
least three places: Matthew 11.5-7; John xv1.31-32; and John x1x.13-15. 
In all three places the writer has carefully written in (on both sides of 
the patch), in a fine, careful hand, the words of the missing passage, and 
thus rendered the text again complete. The words are printed rather 
than written, and it is impossible to be sure of the hand; but one can 
safely say that they could have been written by Milton’s hand. Presum- 
ably they were; and if so they furnish one more set of examples to add to 
the growing list of specimens of his autograph. 

Little remains except to touch very briefly on the history of this Bible. 
At Milton’s death, of course, it passed to his wife, in whose inventory it 
is apparently mentioned. At some other period, very likely later, it be- 
came the property of an Elizabeth Elcock, who seems to have married 
one Salmon, perhaps of Nantwich; for in the back cover is written, in 
two different places but by the same pen: “Eliz Elcock . . . Eliz Salmon 
Her Book.” In the text, opposite Psalm 88, is the name “Windsor John,” 
written in what looks like a seventeenth-century hand. On the front fly- 
leaf the British Museum’s acquisition of the book is recorded in pencil: 
“Purch? of T. Kerslake 22 March 1884.” 

To summarize, only the family records can definitely be ascribed to 
Milton’s own pen, but all the marks and underlinings fit easily into what 
we know of Milton’s interests and character. If they add nothing new to 
our knowledge, they do furnish new examples.” 

J. Mitton FRENCH 
Harvard University 


2 A complete list of annotations and underlinings in Milton’s Bible, but without descrip- 
tive comment, is to appear in the Columbia edition of Milton. 
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XXV 
MARY PALMER, ALIAS MRS. ANDREW MARVELL 


IOGRAPHERS of Marvell have found themselves in a curious pre- 

dicament. Although a considerable number of Marvell’s letters have 
come down to us and evidence of other kinds is at least comparatively 
extensive, it has proved impossible to arrive at any clear understanding 
of his character. That fundamental uncertainty is chiefly a result of the 
fact that at two or three critical points the evidence is limited and enig- 
matic. 

In particular, biographers have been perplexed by the mysterious 
Mary Marvell who claimed to be his wife. This article aims to give for 
the first time a definite account of her and incidentally to present a con- 
siderable amount of new information regarding Marvell’s activities in 
the year or so preceding his death. Hitherto we have known only enough 
of Mrs. Marvell to be tantalized. A year or so after Marvell’s death the 
administration of his estate was granted to ‘‘Maria Marvell relicte et 
Jofii Greene Creditori.’”! In a note to the reader printed as preface in the 
1681 edition of Marvell’s works, Mary Marvell writes: 

These are to Certifie every Ingenious Reader, that all these Poems, as also the 
other things in this Book contained, are Printed according to the exact Copies 
of my late dear Husband, under his own Hand-Writing, being found since his 
Death among his other Papers, Witness my Hand this 15" day of October, 1680. 


That is all that has been known at first hand, but it has been enough, 
naturally, to evoke speculation. It has been suggested that Marvell mar- 
ried early in life, that he married late in life, that Mary Marvell was an 
invention of his publisher to facilitate the sale of the 1681 edition, and 
that she was an invention of John Greene to facilitate his collection of 
Marvell’s estate.? The last guess is essentially correct. 

Documents in the Public Record Office provide the key to the mys- 
tery. On June 9, 1677, £500 was lent to one Charles Wallis, a goldsmith 
of London, and the bond for repayment of that loan was made out to 
Andrew Marvell. In 1681, John Farrington, a merchant and banker of 
London, filed a bill of complaint in the Court of Chancery against John 
Greene, Charles Wallis, and Mrs. Mary Marvell—or Mrs. Mary Palmer, 
as she proves to have been—alleging that the £500 was payable not to 
the estate of Andrew Marvell but to the estate of his own partner, Ed- 
ward Nelthorpe, for whom Marvell had taken the bond only in trust.’ 


1 Prerogative Court of Canterbury, March, 1679. 
* For an excellent summary of the speculations regarding Mary Marvell see Pierre Le- 
gouis, André Marvell, Poéte, Puritain, Patriote (Paris, 1928), pp. 228-230. *C6/276/48. 
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Out of the ensuing litigation, which dragged on until 1684, it is possible 
to reconstruct a very curious story. I shall first summarize the confused 
and often contradictory evidence and then draw the inference which 
seems inescapable. 


The story begins with a banking collapse. In January, 1670/71, Rich- 
ard Thompson, Edward Nelthorpe, John Farrington, and Edmund Page 
formed a quadripartite partnership. Along with their banking activities 
they, in their own words, 
imbarqued ... in several advantagious or profitable Trades: That of Wine, 
that of Silk, that to Russia, parts of East-India Shipping, the private Trade to 
East-In dia, Lead-Mines, the Irish Manufactures, Exchange, &c. omitting nothing 
within the compass of our ingenuity.‘ 


Thompson and Nelthorpe before 1671 had dealt “together in partner- 
shipp in wines and other Comodities.”* Farrington and Page, before 
joining with Thompson and Nelthorpe, had been partners “in the trade 
of a wholesale Mercer in London & also as M'chants in diverse particuler 
Wares & M'chandizes in parts beyond the Seas & elsewhere in the King- 
dome of England.’* Thompson and Nelthorpe are already known to 
students of Marvell.’ They were cousins, perhaps related to Marvell, 
and certainly very close friends of his.® 

Both Thompson and Nelthorpe were ardent anti-Royalists. Indeed, 
the partners’ later disaster Farrington attributed in some measure to the 
fact that Thompson was “‘very negligent . . . and dayly at Coffee houses 
& other publick places & that he spent his time in publick matters & in 
hearing & telling news.’’® At least by 1674/5, Thompson and Nelthorpe 
had become conspicuous for their belligerency in the Common Council,'’ 


4 The Case of Richard Thompson and Company: With Relation to their Creditors (London, 
1678), pp. 3-4. 5 C7/581/73, Farrington vs. Thompson. 

6 Ibid. 7 Legouis, pp. 234-235, n. 57. 

8 Both Mrs. Palmer and Farrington declare that Nelthorpe was related to Marvell 
(C6/276/48; C7/589/82, Wallis vs. Farrington). Mrs. Palmer also says, however, that 
Marvell “was very intimate with... M* Nelthorp & might be some relacofi to him 
though this deft cannot tell what” (C6/276/48). One of Thompson’s sisters-in-law was 
married to one of the Popples. In a note of March 30, 1678 (State Papers Dom., Charles I, 
402/166), Mrs. Thompson speaks of receiving a letter from “‘my sister pople.” It is not un- 
likely that this Popple was William Popple of Bordeaux, Marvell’s nephew. Thompson’s 
son Robert was Popple’s clerk in Bordeaux for a time (The Poems and Letters of Andrew 
Marvell, ed. Margoliouth [Oxford, 1927], 1, 357). ® C7/581/73. 

10 A stormy session of the Council was closed suddenly by the Lord Mayor. Thompson, 
Nelthorpe, Player, and Jeffreys protested against the closing, citing in opposition prece- 
dents from Cromwellian times (State Papers Dom., Charles u, Entry Book 43/19-29). 
The action of the Lord Mayor apparently brought to a head grave animosities, for on 
March 19, 1674/5, Williamson wrote to Secretary Coventry that he was none too confident 
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but later in that same year their thoughts were roughly turned to more 
immediate concerns. In November, 1675, the creditors began a run on 
their bank." The partners managed to hold up for some five months, 
paying out in that time about £60,000, but in March they collapsed." 
The news spread fast. On March 10, 1675/6, Sir John Robinson wrote to 
Williamson: “I presume yo" haue heard y*: Thomson Nelthrope Faring- 
ton Page the Bankers in partnershipp haue Lost there reputacons.. . 
wee shall now I hope bee quiett in the Comon-councell the Leaders faile- 
ing.’"’ On the sixteenth of March, John Verney wrote to Sir Ralph Ver- 
ney: “The great discourse of the town is of Tompson and Nelthorpe, 
the bankers who are failed,” adding a sentiment not unfamiliar to twen- 
tieth-century ears: “I would have all bankers broke, they ruining the 
trade of the whole kingdom.” Their proposals for settlement being re- 
jected by their creditors, threats, arrests, and menacing letters tor- 
mented the partners. “It is not indeed to be described the Misery and 
Importunity we again lived under.”® As the months passed, their trou- 
bles increased. Early in 1677, in the course of one month, there were no 
fewer than three commisssions of bankruptcy issued against them."* And 
they “were become by this means in the compass of one Year the sad 
Objects of common Obloquy, or Pity.’”” 

At this point Marvell enters the story. In the midst of all the confusion 
on June 9, 1677, Edward Nelthorpe took to the shop of Charles Wallis, a 
goldsmith of London, £500 and received from him a bond for repayment 
made out to the name of Andrew Marvell.'* Some three days later Nel- 





of a peaceful settlement, “knowing well how deep that humor lyes with some, how long 
it has been breeding, and what farr views and designes, there may be reason to suspect, 
they have framed to themselves, as to the future” (bid., no. 21). On March 20, Williamson 
wrote: “I doe hope his Ma¥® own hand may in a great measure heale all, but truly I doubt 
lesse than y* will not doe it” (Zbid., no. 29). Finally, however, the four malcontents con- 
fessed that they had been in the wrong. It is significant that in a letter of a month later, 
April 24, Marvell refers scathingly to the tyranny and corruption of the Lord Mayor 
(Margoliouth, m, 146). 11 Case of Richard Thompson and Company, pp. 5-6. 

12 Case of Richard Thompson and Company, p. 7. If Farrington is to be believed, Nel- 
thorpe and Thompson were chiefly responsible for the failure (C7/581/73). Later Mrs. 
Nelthorpe admitted that her husband “drew out a much greater proporcon of the said 
banck money then the said John ffarrington had taken out” (C10/216/74, Thompson 2s. 
Nelthorpe e¢ al.). 18 State Papers Dom., Charles II, 379/144. 

4 Historical MSS. Commission, Report VII, Part I (1879), 468a. 

8 Case of Richard Thompson and Company, p. 11. 

16 Case of Richard Thompson and Company, p. 19. 17 Tbid., p. 16. 

18 C7/589/82, ans. of Farrington. Wallis asserts that on the 10th or 11th of June, Nel- 
thorpe “‘came in all diligence and hast unto yo" Orato* and pretending that he or he and his 
said partners had very urgent present occasion for the said money requested yo" Orato® 
to lett him have the said money againe in Guynnyes whereupon yo’ orato’ to pleasure 
him therein did condescend thereunto” (C6/275/120, Wallis vs. Greene et al.). But Wallis’s 
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thorpe and Thompson disappeared.’® In The London Gazette for January 
28 to January 31, the following notice was printed: 


Whosoever will discover by Word or Writing unto Mr. John Johnson at his 
House in Castle-Court in St. Lawrence-lane near Guildhall, London, or to Mr. 
Ambrose Scudamore near St. James’s House, any Lands, or Goods, Debts, or 
Accompt-Books, which since the 9th day of March 1675. did belong to Richard 
Thompson, Edmund Page, Edward Nelthor pe, or John Farrington, late of London 
Merchants and Copartners, or any Debts by them since the said day paid, or 
where the persons of the said Thompson, Page or Nelthorpe now are; shall be 
rewarded to his content.” 


Farrington, it will be noted, is not included among those whose dwelling 
place was unknown. Early in the game he surrendered and was sent to 
prison, where, he said in July, 1684, “he hath ever since remained.’ 
Farrington soon after the failure of the bank bought up Page’s share,” 
and Page, therefore, ceases to be of interest. It is of interest, however, to 
know that Thompson and Nelthorpe were hiding in a house on Great 
Russell Street which Marvell had hired for that purpose at the time of 
their disappearance.” 





claim is almost certainly fallacious. Both Farrington and his friend John Greene assert 
that “there is fifteene pounds indorsed upon the said bill by one E. Chadwell, the Comp'* 
servant as paid for halfe a years Interest,” the entry being dated January 2, 1677/8 
(C7/589/82; also C6/275/120, ans. of Greene). Such an entry would not have been made 
had Wallis finally settled the account on the eleventh of June, 1677. Furthermore, Wallis 
could present no receipt for the repayment of the £500. 

It is interesting to note that on several occasions, apparently, the partners used Mar- 
vell’s name in this fashion (C6/275/120). 19 C7/581/73; C6/275/120. 

20 John Johnson—and presumably Scudamore— was a Commissioner of Bankruptcy 
(Historical MSS. Commission, Report IX, Part II [1884], 104b). In the previous issue of 
The Gazette there is a notice that all creditors of the firm are to meet on February 1 to 
consider a proposal recently advanced by Nelthorpe. 

21 C7/581/73. Farrington’s being a prisoner did not mean that he was out of touch with 
his partners. Thompson later testified that Farrington lived “in a very good house in the 
rules of the Kings Bench and [had] his liberty to be in the Citty allmost every day” 
(C6/283/87, Thompson vs. Nelthorpe e¢ al.). When Farrington did not want to leave 
prison, however, it was almost impossible to dislodge him. Eleven times the Marshall had 
been ordered to produce him for questioning before the Commission and had been able 
to do so only twice. Several prisoners confessed that they had been engaged by Farrington 
to attack the Commissioners, and a turnkey admitted that he was afraid to bring Farring- 
ton from prison for fear of being knocked on the head (Historical MSS. Commission, 
Report 1X, Part IT, 104b). 2 C6/283/87. 

%8 C7/581/73. Mrs. Palmer’s account of the hiring of the house (C6/242/13, Farrington 
vs. Marvell e¢ al.) is interesting even if not altogether trustworthy: “And about the Month 
of June One Thousand six hundred seventy and seven and seven [sic] The said Andrew 
Marvell her husband, told her this Defdt she must putt off the house they dwelt in at 
Westminster ffor that he intended to go dwell in Russell Street within the parish of S‘ 
Giles in the ffeilds, And that he had picthed [sic] upon a house there which he would have 
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It was a curious establishment: Thompson, his wife Dorthy, Nel- 
thorpe, Marvell, and a servant by the name of Mary Palmer with an- 
other servant under her. Who was Mary Palmer? To everybody, save 
Marvell at least, she was only a woman who had been for several years 
Marvell’s landlady,” the widow of an indigent keeper of a tennis court, 
and mother of several children.*% Thompson and his wife were, at first in 
any case, not regularly in the house on Great Russell Street. At least in 
the early part of 1678, Thompson was in hiding at the home of his 
brother-in-law Major Braman in Chichester.?” Nelthorpe had sent his 
wife and children to stay with relatives in Finsbury** and apparently was 
himself in and out of the Great Russell Street house.?® Marvell had also 





this Defdt goe take a Lease of in her owne Name, ffurther telling this Defdt That he had 
a ffreind or Two who would come and Lodge in the house with him and would pay the 
Rent of the House, and also pay the Charges of Housekeeping and give her this Defdt 
Ten pounds a yeare for her Trouble.” * C7/581/73; C8/252/9, ans. of Farrington. 

% “And this Defdt further sayth That for severall yeares before the yeare One Thousand 
six hundred seaventy & seven she this Defdt dwelt in and kept a house in Westminster 
where the sd Andrew Marvell dwelt with her (in truth as her husband) though he might 
be generally lookt upon only as a Lodger at her house” (C6/242/13). Mrs. Palmer claimed 
to no one that she was Mrs. Marvell until after Marvell’s death (Zbid.). Possibly the 
lodging house that Mrs. Palmer kept until she moved to Great Russell Street was “att 
the Crowne over against the Greyhound Taverne neere Charing Crosse London.” To that 
address Trinity House sent a letter for Marvell in 1668/9 (Margoliouth, m, 345). 

% C6/242/13. 

27 See the letter from Mrs. Thompson to Braman of January 7, 1677/8 (State Papers 
Dom., Charles II, 401/232). Mrs. Thompson, however, was at the time with neither her 
husband nor Marvell, for in a letter to Mrs. Braman dated March 30, 1678, she speaks 
of herself as “remote from toune”’ (Zbid., 402/166)—i.e., as the context indicates, remote 
from London. By April 6, however, Thompson had left Braman’s (Jbid., 232).—Richard 
Thompson and Braman married sisters (Calendar of State Papers Dom., 1677-78 [1911], 
p. 693). A third sister, it will be remembered, was the wife of a Popple, possibly Marvell’s 
nephew William (supra, p. 3, n. 8). It is possible also that Braman was related to John 
Farrington, for his daughter is spoken of as “Elizabeth Faringdon” (State Papers Dom., 
Charles II, 429/217). Marvell’s connections with Braman, Thompson, and Nelthorpe 
draw him more intimately into the group of anti-Royalist plotters than we had realized 
before. Braman, “reputed to be a great fanatick” (Historical MSS. Commission, Report 
XIII, App. VI [1893], p. 13), was constantly under suspicion (e.g., State Papers Dom., 
Charles II, 425/150; 422/91). In connection with the Rye House Plot he was among 
those “at first secured, but afterwards dismiss’d by course of Law” (Thomas Sprat, 
A True Account and Declaration of the Horrid Conspiracy Against the Late King, 3rd ed. 
[London, 1686], p. 98). Richard Nelthorpe, executed for his complicity in the same plot, 
was a close relative of Edward Nelthorpe’s. See DNB, s.n. Richard Nelthorpe and C10/ 
484/71, Farrington vs. Nelthorpe and Nelthorpe. 28 C10/216/74. 

** According to Mrs. Palmer—but see below, p. 390—Nelthorpe was in France at the 
time of Marvell’s death (C6/276/48). He had gone very likely to collect money lent 
by the partners to William Popple in Bordeaux. The money was still unpaid and subject 
of a suit in 1684 (C6/526/178, Farrington vs. Popple and Stewart). 
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“lodgings in Mayden Lane in Covent Garden where he kept his moneys 
bonds books writings & other goods & chattels & where hee frequently 
lodged for his privacy & other conveniences.’’*° 

With the utmost care Marvell, Nelthorpe, Thompson, and his wife 
kept the secret of their hiding place. Lease of it was taken from one John 
Morris in the name of “Mary Palmer widdow,” Nelthorpe for a time 
paying the rent and later Thompson, though Mrs. Palmer told Morris 
that the money came from her.*' At first Marvell would not reveal even 
to Mrs. Palmer the names of his fellow-lodgers.** One of them, at least, 
had an alias, Nelthorpe being known to the neighbors as Mr. White.” 
Even from his wife Nelthorpe concealed the place where he was hiding, 
lest she be compelled by the Commissioners of Bankruptcy to discover 
him. 

Meanwhile, matters grew steadily worse. The books of the firm could 
not be found, Farrington asserting that Thompson had them and 
Thompson that Farrington had burned them.* Harassed by his partners 
as well as by his creditors, Thompson resorted to a stratagem in which 
Marvel! seems to have aided him. As Farrington later put it, so far did 
Thompson and his wife insinuate 


untruths to some members of Parliament that they procured or occasioned a bill 
to be brought in the then house of Comons in order to be passed into an Act of 
Parliament for the putting yo" orat' to an Ignominious death for burning the 
said books & defrauding the said Credit.'".* 


On February 12, 1677/8, the bill was read in the House for the second 
time,*” and Marvell, a member of the Committee to whom it was re- 
ferred,** wrote to the Hull Corporation with what must have been a 
studied casualness: 


Also a Particular Bill was read the second time and committed against M° 
Thomson, Nelthorpe & c: and Company representing the Statutes of Bank route 
to be deficient and therefore that unlesse by a blanke day they surrendred up 
their persons and estates, to make them subject unto blanke penaltyes.*® 


This is his only reference that has been preserved to the events in which 


30 C7/587/95, Marvell vs. Farrington et al. This was undoubtedly ““Mr James Shawes 
house in Maiden Lane in Covent Garden” to which John Fisher addressed a letter for 
Marvell on January 9, 1676/7 (Margoliouth, m, 346). A letter of Marvell’s of April 21, 
1677 (Ibid., p. 193) is dated from Maiden Lane, and several letters between December 4, 
1677, and April 25, 1678, are dated from Covent Garden. 

3 C6/242/13. ® Ibid. 3 Ibid. * C10/216/74. 

% C7/581/73. % Thid. 37 Journals, House of Commons. 

88 Jbid. On March 4, it was ordered that all Members of the House should have a voice 
in the Committee (Jbid.). 39 Margoliouth, 1, 208. 
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he was playing so vital a part. On June 25, as clouds loomed blacker, 
Thompson wrote to Braman: 


I heare the low windes w™ are forerunners of a storme, w™ sound & try me within; 


The Bill moves slowly, & the Statute Mongers seeme to be of y® quickest in their 
intended proceedings for so they threaten.* 


The storm broke in a manner more dramatic and painful than Thomp- 
son could have foreseen. On the sixteenth of August, Andrew Marvell 
died in the house on Great Russell Street, and on the eighteenth of Sep- 
tember, Edward Nelthorpe also died there.*' Marvell was buried in his 
parish church, St. Giles’ in the Fields, on the eighteenth of August.® 


© State Papers Dom., Charles II, 404/215.—From the events chronicled in this paper 
it would not be difficult to derive the impression that Thompson and his friends—including 
Marvell—were unmitigated scoundrels. If no other evidence were available, this letter of 
Thompson’s to Major Braman would correct that impression. It opens with a reference 
to a minor domestic tangle, predicting that there will soon be ‘‘an exit to this comedy of 
errors.” Thompson then alludes, as quoted in the text, to his difficulties and those of his 
partners and passes on to a paragraph which could have been written only by a person of 
refinement and insight: ‘“The discipline of living well, is the amplest of all Sober arts; & tis 
not only for an exterior show or ostentation, y‘ o* soule must play her part, but inwardly 
within o* selves, where no eys shine, but o™, then it doth shroud us from feare ef death, 
of sorrows, & of shame. every one may play the iugler, and represent well upon the stage, 
but that is not so much o* nature, as o* art; but within & in bosome, where all things are 
lawfull; because we thinke them conceald, to keep a due rule & decorum, thats the point. 
but my little witt begins to gadd, I will start a fresh subiect when I haue told you, that 
I haue now in contemplation, the Idea of y* exquisite life, w” in its owne privacy, keepes 
it selfe in such awe, & order.” 

*! For the date of Nelthorpe’s death see C6/276/48. The date and circumstances of 
Marvell’s death are discussed in an appendix to this article. 

“ Registers of St. Giles’—The history of the memorial which the Hull Corporation 
planned to erect in memory of Marvell has been one of several minor difficulties en- 
countered by Marvell’s biographers. The testimony of Mrs. Palmer corroborates the fact 
that the Hull Corporation paid the expenses of Marvell’s funeral and also provides in- 
formation regarding the monument. In answer to Farrington’s charge that she appro- 
priated money given for Marvell’s funeral, she “denyes shee begged or had given her any 
Moneyes towards her Husbands ffuneralls (otherwise then that the Towne of Hull for 
which he served many yeares as their Representative in Parliam‘', were pleased, upon 
Newes of his death, to order he should be buryed and have a Monument Erected for him 
at their Charge all which was done accordingly saveing onely the Erecting the Monument 
for which there is now as she beleiveth money from that Towne in a London Doctors 
hands” (C6/242/13). Mrs. Palmer’s answer was sworn on April 7, 1682. Since the me- 
morial had not then been erected, despite the fact that money was available, the story 
that John Sharp, Rector of St. Giles’ from 1675 to 1691, would not allow it to be placed 
in his church is probably to be accepted. Whether the memorial was ever erected is doubt- 
ful (Legouis, p. 426). The doctor to whom Mrs. Palmer refers is probably Marvell’s good 
friend Robert Witty. He died in the parish of St. Michael’s Bassishaw in October, 1684. 
A copy of his will may be found in the Registers of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
132 Hare. On the twenty-sixth of September, 1678, the Hull Corporation voted to give 
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A day or two after Marvell’s death, if Mrs. Palmer is to be believed, 
Farrington, or one Mr. Furloe (as Mrs. Palmer remembered the name), 
came to her and obtained the keys to Marvell’s lodgings in Maiden Lane,* 
where, it will be remembered, he kept his books and papers.“ From 
Maiden Lane, Farrington or Furloe “removed all... Hampers trunks 
bonds bills & other goods without this Deft ever going thither to see what 
was in them or what belonged to her Said husband.’ Included in the 
property that Farrington thus took over was, Mrs. Palmer suspected, the 
bond from Wallis for £500. When she herself went later to Maiden 
Lane, she found only ‘“‘a few Books & papers of a small value’’*”"—little 





£50 for Marvell’s funeral expenses and for the memorial mentioned above (Legouis, 
p. 425). On the thirtieth of September, the Hull Bench Books note that “fifty pounds is 
taken out of the iron chest, which Mr. Hardy is to carry unto Mr. Majors, who is desired 
to see to the disposall of the same, for Mr. Andrew Marvell’s funeralle, according to the 
order of the grant made the 20th [sic] of Sept. instant’”’ (quoted by Edward Thompson, 
The Works of Andrew Marvell (London, 1776], m1, 480n.). The Cash Book of the Hu!l 
Corporation, also under date of September 30, contains the following entry: 
“By Adminrs of Mr Andr: Marvel 50 
Given to his Relacons” 
(Margoliouth, 1, 218.) 
“This,” writes Margoliouth, “was six weeks after Marvell’s death and shows that his 
relations in Hull (i.e., the Popples) were acting as his administrators there a year before 
the grant to ‘Mary Marvell’ and John Greene” (Jbid.). Is it not far more likely that all 
three of these entries, the one of the twenty-sixth and the two of the thirtieth, refer simply 
to the fifty pounds for the funeral and memorial? The Corporation apparently turned the 
money over to Marvell’s relatives, and they gave at least a part of it to Dr. Witty. There 
is no reason to believe that Marvell’s relatives ever actually administered his estate. In 
1776, Edward Thompson declared that Marvell “left a small paternal estate, on which, 
and the allowance given him in parliament time by his constituents, he subsisted, being 
neither extravagant nor expensive” (1m, 480). The records of the Chancery imbroglio 
reveal pretty clearly, however, that Marvell was financially less comfortable than Edward 
Thompson implies. Mrs. Palmer, to be sure, asserts that “haueing some discourse with 
. .. M¥ Nelthorpe concning the estate of her husband in his Life time hee y* said Nelthorp 
told this Deft that ye s@ Mt Marvell had money to his knowledge” (C7/589/82), and that 
Marvell died “‘possed of a considerable psonall Estate consisting in money Jewells bonds 
bills & otherwise to a good value’? (C6/276/48). Since Mrs. Palmer was attempting to 
prove that the Wallis bond for £500 was Marvell’s property, it is only to be expected that 
she should claim that Marvell had money. The testimony of Farrington and Greene, 
though likewise suspect, is more credible. Farrington asserts that Marvell was “‘at several! 
times for severall yeares before his death kepte & mainetained by ... M‘ Nelthorpe & 
Partners” (C8/252/9), that he “was not for the space of five yeares before he dyed worth 
One hundred pounds at any one time”’ (Jbid.), that his estate was ‘“‘not in the whole worth 
thirty Pounds” (Zdid.), and that he died some £200 in debt to Nelthorpe (Ibid.). Greene 
concurs: “He was very poor at the time of his death” (Zbid.). As events will show, even 
Mrs. Palmer probably did not believe that Marvell had any money. 
8 C6/276/48; C6/242/13. See above, pp. 9-10. 
© C6/276/48.  C7/587/95. 47 C6/276/48. 
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more, perhaps, than the manuscripts of Marvell’s poems! It is altogether 
possible, however, that Mrs. Palmer’s story is a pure invention, designed 
to explain the fact that the Wallis bond was in Nelthorpe’s possession. 
Certainly Farrington denies that either he or his agent prevailed on Mrs. 
Palmer to give them the keys for the lodging in Maiden Lane or took 
from it any of Marvell’s property.** 

When Nelthorpe died on the eighteenth of September in the house on 
Great Russell Street, Thompson was with him, and he immediately as- 
sumed management of the house, retaining Mrs. Palmer at her salary of 
£10 a year.*® Nrs. Melthorpe having relinquished the administration of 
her husband’s estate, it was granted somewhat tardily under the dates 
of April 30 and October 31, 1679, to Farrington.®® For several months 
nothing had been done, legally at least, regarding Marvell’s estate, but 
Farrington now developed a sudden interest in it. In the name of Mrs. 
Blaydes, Marvell’s oldest sister, he filed a caveat to prevent anyone’s 
taking out administration on the estate without his knowledge.” 

Testimony is not altogether clear regarding the time at which Mrs. 

Palmer first declared herself the wife of Marvell. She herself is vague, 
affirming only that she kept the secret until after Marvell’s death. On 
one occasion Farrington implies that she advanced her claims immedi- 
ately after Marvell’s death: 
But after the death of the said Andrew Marvell ...she the said Mary did 
p'tend herselfe to be the widow & relict of the said Andrew Marvell & did 
seiiall times with tears bewaile the mean and low condicon the said M* Marvell 
had left her [mutilated ... probably one word] by such her cunning obteined 
setiall sumes of money from seiiall psons towards the charge of his funerall.* 


Mrs. Palmer denies, however, that she received any money for Marvell’s 
funeral®* and by so doing, perhaps, cancels Farrington’s implication. At 
another time Farrington declares: “About the time of the death of the 
said Andrew Marvell this Def! understood the Comp" pleaded that the 
said Andrew Marvell had marryed her.’ But twice Farrington quite 
definitely asserts that Mrs. Palmer did not claim to be Mrs. Marvell 
until after he had filed the caveat against taking out administration on 
Marvell’s estate: 

After the said Caviatt was entred he this Def.* had discourse with the Comp."* 
who affirmed herselfe to be the widow of the said Andrew Marvell. 

He yor said Orat* did [mutilated—probably one word] a caveat to pvent any 
psons takeing admstracon of the estate of the said Andrew Marvell without the 


#8 C8/252/9. 49 C6/242/13, ans. of Mary Marvell. 

* Prerogative Court of Canterbury, January, 1679/80. 

" C8/252/9, ans. of Farrington; C7/587/95. 8 C6/242/13. 
8 Ibid. % C8/252/9. % C8/252/9. 
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knowledge of yot Oratt And sometime after shee the said Mary did by insinuat- 
ing & crafty speeches pswade yot Orat* she would be very serviceable to yo 
Orat* if he pleased to entrust her with any business & told yot Orat™ she was 
married to the said Andrew Marvell altho no other pson knew it. 


Did Mrs. Palmer first claim to be Mrs. Marvell soon after Marvell’s 
death or months later, after the caveat had been filed? For the present 
the question must remain unanswered. 

Likewise a mere summary of the evidence fails to show what action, if 
any, Mrs. Palmer took against the caveat. More than once she asserts 
that she informed Mrs. Blaydes that the caveat had been filed and that 
Mrs. Blaydes replied “that shee had not entred nor was there by her 
ord: any Caveat entred to hinder yo" Oratrix Admstracofi to her hus- 
band.’’*? But Farrington vehemently denies that ‘‘M™ Blades . . . told 
the Comp" that she ... had not entered any Caveatt nor doth this 
Def . . . believe that . . . M™ Blades did ever know or beleive that the 
Comp" was lawfully marryed to the said Andrew Marvell.”’* Also he 
denies that he believed the caveat would be withdrawn or that there was 
“any endeavour used by the Comp" [Mrs. Marvell] to cause the same to 
be withdrawne.’’®® In this chaos of accusations and denials, one thing is 
certain. Whenever Mrs. Palmer may first have claimed to be Mrs. Mar- 
vell, and whatever action she may have taken with regard to the caveat, 
she certainly did not take any steps toward securing rights of administra- 
tion on Marvell’s property until after the caveat had been filed—and 
that, it will be remembered, was after Farrington had been recognized as 
the administrator of Nelthorpe on April 30, 1679, some eight months 
after the death of Marvell. 

It is certain, too, that the fee for taking out administration on Mar- 
vell’s estate was paid by Farrington, wherein, Farrington declares, he 
thought he did Mrs. Palmer “‘a great kindnesse because she did often 
with teares bewaile to him this Deft her owne poverty & that of her 
p*tended husbands.” Actually, it is plain, Farrington was interested in 
the Marvell administration not out of any vague kindness to Mrs. Palm- 
er but because he wanted to protect the interests of Nelthorpe that 
were involved in Marvell’s estate. Farrington was afraid, in the words of 
Greene, that Mrs. Palmer “was an ill woman & would defraud him of 
. .. M* Nelthorps Estate.’ And Farrington himself admits as much.” 
At some time in the tangled course of events, the testimony makes plain, 
Farrington attempted to prevail on Mrs. Palmer to renounce all right to 
the administration of Marvell’s estate. Early in the litigation both agree 
that the attempt to get her to do so was made some time after the ad- 


% C6/242/13. 5 C7/587/95. See also C6/242/13 and C6/276/48. 
58 C8/252/9. 59 Tbid. 8 C8/252/9. $1 C8/252/9. ® Tbid. 
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ministration had been taken out. But according to Mrs. Palmer’s last 
account of the matter, Farrington made his attempt at the very time she 
was seeking to take the administration out, immediately after she en- 
countered the caveat he had filed: 


And the P! perceiveing the Caveat was like to be withdrawne, did by himselfe 
and others very much Endeavour to persuade this Defdt not to meddle with the 
Administracon of her husbands Estate... and used many Arguements and 
perswasions, to get this Defend‘ to renounce the Administracon. 


In any case, under date of September 30, 1679, and March 31, 1680, 
more than a year after Marvell’s death, the administration was finally 
granted to Mary Marvell and John Greene, Mrs. Palmer having ac- 
cepted Greene as co-administrator, she declares, “upon p'tence that hee 
being an Attorney at Law better und'stood y* same & would assist this 
def* therein.’’® 

Why, it may be asked, if Farrington wished to protect the interests of 
Nelthorpe, did he not have Mrs. Nelthorpe instead of John Greene join 
Mrs. Palmer in taking out the administration on Marvell? The answer 
is probably provided by Wallis: 


The wife and relict of the said Nelthorpe had been put into the said Letters of 
Administracon together with the said Mary Marvell instead of the said Greene 
but that they contrived the same the better to conceale it from anie suspition 
that the said bill or bond did belong unto the estate of the said Edward Nel- 
thorpe.® 


Greene, “‘one of the Atturneys of the Lord Mayors Court,’’®’ was inti- 
mately involved in the affairs of Thompson and his partners.** He was 


% C7/587/95; C8/252/9. See also C7/589/82, ans. of Mary Marvell. ™ C6/242/13. 

% C7/589/82.—™= return for Mrs. Palmer’s accepting Greene as co-administrator, he 
was to serve as her attorney without charge. Farrington confesses that “he did promise 
that the said John Greene should aid & assist the Comp" in any matters or suites if she 
had occasion to use him & accordingly the said John Greene did assist the Comp" in the 
recovery of Tenn Pounds or thereabouts from one Samuell Chamblett at the suite of her 
sonne Thomas Palmer in an Accon which was brought against the said Chamblett in the 
Sheriffes Court in London” (C8/252/9).—Chamblett is probably to be identified with the 
sea captain of that name who in 1662 commanded a ship called the Prosperous (Historical 
MSS. Commission, MSS. of A. G. Finch, t [1913], 228, 230-231) and in 1684 was a Deputy 
Master of Trinity House (Historical MSS. Commission, Report VIII, Part I [1881], 259a). 
But who was Mary Palmer’s son Thomas? I have searched in vain in the few records of 
the Sheriff’s Court that have been preserved for any mention of Thomas Palmer and his 
suit. Since both Marvell and Chamblett were intimately connected with Trinity House, 
it is altogether possible that through Marvell’s influence Thomas Palmer held some minor 
position there. 

® C6/275/120. * State Papers Dom., Charles II, 382/142. 6 C6/283/87. 
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almost certainly known to Marvell, and probably also to Mrs. Palmer 
even before Marvell’s death—although she denies the fact.® 

So far there had been no open discord between Mrs. Palmer, Thomp- 
son, and Farrington. On February 5, 1680/81, Thompson began a letter 
to Major Braman: “Y'* of february 1** came but this morn to M® 
Palm,’’”® indicating that Mrs. Palmer was still in the service of Thomp- 
son and still trusted, despite the private differences they may have had 
regarding Marvell’s estate. Meanwhile, Farrington was doing his best to 
collect the £500 which had been lent to Wallis, but his supplications 
were met with Wallis’s insistence that he had repaid the sum.” Litiga- 
tion, then, was necessary. One or two of the relevant bills and answers 
have apparently not been preserved, but it is possible to follow at least 
in outline the legal warfare that ensued. About Trinity Term, 1681, 
| Greene, at the instigation of Farrington, opened suit against Wallis in his 
; own name and that of Mrs. Marvell.”* Meanwhile, however, Mrs. Pal- 
mer had become convinced—or pretended to have become convinced— 
that the money to be collected from Wallis was rightfully a part of 
Marvell’s estate. Naturally, then, she was unwilling to co-operate with 
Greene in his attempt to recover the money for the estate of Nelthorpe. 
And, as she was a legal co-administrator, Greene could not proceed 
against Wallis without her concurrence. Confronted with this develop- 
ment, Farrington, on June 1, 1681, filed a bill of complaint in Chancery 
against Wallis, Greene, and Mary Marvell, demanding that he, as execu- F 
tor of Nelthorpe’s estate, be allowed to sue for collection of the money in : 
the names of Greene and Mary Marvell.” From that point on, bills and 
answers began to fall in a torrent. On the seventh of November, Wallis 
replied to the attack on him with a complaint directed against Thomp- 
son, Farrington, Page, Greene, and Mrs. Marvell.” On the sixteenth of 
November, Greene filed his answer to Wallis, and on the ninth of 
December, Farrington filed his.” Something over a month later, Mrs. 
Palmer—or Mrs. Marvell, as she naturally described herself—filed her 
answers to the bills of complaint of both Farrington and Wallis,” and on 
January 23, 1681/2, she carried her fight into the enemies’ country by 
filing a bill of complaint directed against Farrington, Greene,and Wallis.” 

It is hardly necessary to attempt to give a complete summary of the 
material contained in these various bills and answers. Most of the im- 
portant evidence has already been extracted and fitted into the pattern 
of events as it unfolded. One thing, however, should be noted. Up to this i 






































9 C8/252/9, ans. of Greene; C7/587/95. | 
7 State Papers Dom., Charles II, 417/234. 7 C6/275/120, : 
7 C8/252/9, ans. of Greene. % C6/276/48. % C6/275/120. % Tbid. i 
% C7/589/82. ™ C7/589/82; C6/276/48. 78 C7/587/95. 
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time, January, 1681/2, no one—Farrington, Greene, or Wallis—had 
called in question Mrs. Palmer’s right to the name of Mrs. Marvell. 
When she had openly attacked, however, the situation was altered. 
Greene, in his answer to Mrs. Palmer of February 3, 1681/2, was the first 
to dispute her claim to be the wife of Marvell.”* On February 6, 1681/2, 
Farrington filed his answer to the complaint of Mrs. Palmer, an answer 
definitely angry in tone.®® He accuses her of “playing the knave,’’ of 
wrongfully gaining permission to sue him in forma pauperis;* and he is, if 
not more emphatic, at least more circumstantial than Greene in his 
scepticism regarding her marriage to Marvell.* He does, however, offer 
that, if Mrs. Palmer will go to trial on the question whether the Wallis 
bond belonged to Marvell or Nelthorpe and will post a security of £500, 
he will not only admit her to be the wife of Marvell but pay her £1000 in 
case the issue be found in her favor. Furthermore, he confesses having 
written a letter in which he threatened that, if she was bribed to release 
the bond, he would have her put in jail, but offered, if she would re- 
nounce all claim to it, to give her a part of the money when it was col- 
lected. 

Apparently, however, his concessions were fruitless, for on the eight- 
eenth of February he filed a bill of complaint against her, Greene, and 
John Morris and his wife, the last two being owners of the house on Great 
Russell Street. He presents his charges with an anger that even the se- 
date formalities of legal phraseology cannot conceal. Mrs. Palmer, he 
declares, stole property of Nelthorpe’s; with the complicity of Morris and 
his wife, she paid rent at less than the agreed figure and pocketed the 
difference; she did by “‘underhand dealing cause ... Thompson to be 
arrested by one Collins.” Much of this may be dismissed as Farring- 
ton’s attempt to sling mud in the hope that a fleck or two would happen 
to stick. More important is the reiteration of his scepticism regarding the 
marriage, for it brings out for the first time the fact that Mrs. Palmer 

7 C8/252/9. 80 Tbid. 

81 Mrs. Palmer later denied that she had been admitted to sue in forma pauperis but 
said the litigation was proving so expensive that, if it continued, she would have to be 
so admitted (C6/242/13). 

# C8/252/9. “And this Deft further saith that altho the said M‘ Marvell & M° Nel- 
thorpe did dwell in the same house togeather & she the Comp" did also dwell therein as 
the housekeeper yet the said M‘ Marvell & the Comp" did not lodge togeather as man 
& wife nor dyett togeather that is to say the Comp" did not sitt at meales with the said 
Andrew Marvell . . . but eate her meales after they had done as servants use to doe as 
this Def‘ hath seene & doubts not to proove.” 

8 C6/242/13. Mrs. Palmer denies that she played any part in the arrest of Thompson 
or knew “anything of it, till above a Month after he was soe Arrested.” He left the house 
on Great Russell Street about Christmas, 1681 (Zbid.). Collins was a John Collins of Grays 
Inn, one of Thompson’s numerous creditors (C7/581/73). 
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was the widow of the keeper of a tennis court who died in poverty and 
as such was on a social and intellectual level to which Marvell would 
hardly have lowered himself: 


Nor is it p"bable that the said Andrew Marvell who was a Member of the house 
of Comons for many year together & a very learned man would undervalue him- 
selfe to intermarry with so mean a pson as shee the said Mary then was being 
the widdow of a Tennis Court Keeper in or near the Citty of Westm who died in a 
mean condicon And in truth the said Andrew Marvell did not at any time 
{word crossed out =late?] in his lifetime own or confess that he was married 
to the said Mary or any other pson nor did he cohabitt with the said Mary at 
any time as man & wife use to doe.* 


The answer of Mrs. Palmer and the Morrises, filed on April 7, 1682, 
consists for the most part of a point-by-point denial of Farrington’s 
charges. It too, however, is especially interesting for the light it casts on 
the disputed marriage: 


And though it be likewise true That the said Andrew Marvell was a Parliam' 
man and a Learned man, Yet it doth not follow but he might marry this Defend‘ 
as in truth he did . . . but the difference of their Conditions in the [mutilated— 
one word] might be (as this Defend‘ beleives it was) One reason why the said 
M® Marvell was pleased to have the Marriage kept private And saith it is true 
she did not till after his death pretend or give out she was his Wife, because it 
was Contrary to what he had Engaged her to aforesaid But she did what shee 
could to Conceal the same And therefore shee did sometimes Attend upon him 
more like a Servant then Wife (Which was the better to Conceal their being 
man and wife) And whilest the said M* Nelthorp and this Defend** husband 
dwelt together in the house aforesaid, True it is shee did not always set downe 
with them at Meales haveing sometimes other Occasions But shee did very often 
and soe often as she pleased set down with them at Meales and Eat her Meat 
with them. 


Furthermore, Mrs. Palmer specifies the date and place of her marriage 
to Marvell: 

Shee this Defd* is the Widdow and Relict of Andrew Marvell Gentleman .. . 
to whom she was lawfully married on or about the Thirteenth day of May which 
was in the yeare of our Lord One Thousand six hundred sixty and seven at the 
parish church of [blank] in the Little Minories London As by the Register book 
of the said church may appeare.™ 


Here, it might seem, is an easy solution for the whole enigma. The church 
to which Mrs. Palmer refers is unquestionably the Church of the Holy 
Trinity in the Little Minories. Although the Church is no longer in regu- 
lar use, its records have been preserved at St. Botolph’s, Aldgate—save 
only the volume recording marriages between 1662 and 1683! 

* C6/242/13. % C6/242/13. % Ibid. 
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On May 26, 1682, John Greene filed a routine answer to Farrington, 
asserting that he thought the bond in question belonged to Nelthorpe 
and that he was willing to give his authority for Farrington to seek 
recovery of it in his name.®’ The last of this chaos of bills and answers 
came in sight when Farrington filed in the course of Trinity Term, 1682, 
still another bill, this directed against only Mary Marvell and Greene.** 

On November 15, 1682, the case came to trial. No decision was im- 
mediately reached, but Mrs. Palmer and Greene were ordered to sub- 
mit to a trial at law on the issue whether the bond belonged to the estate 
of Marvell or of Nelthorpe and then to report back to the Court of 
Chancery for further orders.®® For over a year, apparently, Mrs. Palmer 
attempted to evade bringing matters to an issue. On January 28, 1683/4, 
the Court of Chancery was forced to intervene: 


This Cause was heard about a year since and a tryall att Law then directed and 
the ord* since passed But . . . the defts Attorney refuseth to agree or settle the 
sd issue with Intent to deferr the tryall Itt is thereupon ordered that it bee re- 
ferred to St John Coell K! &c to settle the sd issue between the ptyes soe as 
that the same may bee tryed this tearme or some sitting after. 


On the thirteenth of March, Cole reported to Chancery that he had 
drafted the issue in a manner satisfactory to all the contestants.®! At 
some time between the thirteenth of March and the second of June the 
trial was held, for on the second the Court of Chancery ordered that, 
since the verdict had been passed in favor of Farrington, the contestants 
should return to Chancery for judgment on the equity reserved.® On the 
thirteenth of June, Chancery 

decreed that the Defendant Marvel doe permit the Complt to make use of 
her name in sueing for and recovering the said five hundred pounds and Interest 
and doe give the said Complte a full Authority for that purpose but the Complte 
is to indempnifie the said Defendant from any charges that shee shall bee put 
unto by reason thereof.” 


The bond, then, it had been decided, belonged properly to the estate of 
Nelthorpe; and Mrs. Palmer—or Mrs. Marvell, as the court naturally 
called her, since her authenticity was not the point at issue—could no 
longer withhold permission for Farrington to sue for its collection in her 
name, 

Disposing of Mrs. Palmer, however, by no means brought Farrington’s 
troubles to an end. Other entanglements necessitated that he continue 

87 Ibid. 88 Chancery Decree Rolls: C78/1133/2, Farrington vs. Marvell and Greene. 

8° Ibid. % Chancery Entry Book of Decrees and Orders: C33/261/308. 

* Chancery Reports and Certificates, 1683/A-G. 

* T have been unable to find any record of this trial. 

% C33/261/560. % C78/1133/2. 
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his litigious way. In 1683, he had sued James Nelthorpe and his son 
James regarding 159 hogsheads of Virginia tobacco entered at the Cus- 
tom House in the name of the two James Nelthorpes so that it might not 
be liable to the statute of bankruptcy.® In 1684, a quarrel broke out 
between Farrington and Thompson, the latter also by that time a pris- 
oner in the rules of the King’s Bench, as well as a quarrel between Far- 
rington and William Popple and Robert Stewart®’ and a further quarrel 
between Farrington and Thompson and his wife.** On October 20, 1684, 
Thompson, not to be outdone, entered a bill of complaint against Mary 
Nelthorpe and others. 

All of this, however, does little to vindicate or disprove the claim of 
Mrs. Palmer to be Marvell’s wife. Indeed, with regard to her, there is 
only one more item of evidence to be noted. In the burial registers of St. 
Giles’ in the Fields under the date of November 24, 1687, is entered the 
name of Mary Palmer, and the address of the deceased is given as “‘.g: 
Russell Str:’’. 


What is to be made of this confusion of charges and countercharges? 
Was Mary Palmer the wife of Andrew Marvell? In her defense it should 
certainly be noted that she was at least no inveterate scoundrel. Marvell, 
Thompson, and Farrington had known her and trusted her for years. It 
is striking, too, that Farrington and Greene at first accepted her claim to 
be Mrs. Marvell, and then, when their interests demanded it, suddenly 
turned upon her. And, further, she went so far as to name the date and 
place of her marriage to Marvell. 

But the fact that Mrs. Palmer dared to specify the time and place of 
her marriage does not at all settle the matter. What did Mrs. Palmer 
stand to lose by a false explicitness? Her authenticity was irrevelant to 
the legal issue. For immediate purposes, at least, the issue was whether 
the Wallis bond belonged to the estate of Marvell or of Nelthorpe. Had 
the Court decreed that the bond was Marvell’s, Farrington, harassed as 
he was, would not have gone to the additional trouble of disproving Mrs. 
Palmer’s claim to be Mrs. Marvell. Disproving her would not have 
profited him. It would have meant only that the £500 reverted to those 
who were properly Marvell’s administrators, in all likelihood his rela- 
tives in Hull. At most, Farrington would have been content, probably, 
to threaten to expose her, and she, then, would probably have silenced 
him by turning over a part of the money collected. Even if the question 
of her authenticity had ever come to legal issue, it would have been 

% C10/484/71. The Nelthorpes, Farrington complains, threaten to “make dice of yo" 


Orat** bones.” % C6/249/35, Farrington vs. Foach et al., ans. of Thompson. 
7 C6/526/178. 98 C7/581/73. 9 C6/283/87. 
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easy—if not altogether convincing—for her to assert that a clerical error 
accounted for the fact that the marriage was not entered in the Holy 
Trinity registers. Furthermore, it isa not completely fantastic possibility 
that Mrs. Palmer herself, fearing eventualities, saw to it that that par- 
ticular volume of the registers disappeared. The missing volume, it will 
be remembered, covers the period through 1683. The case finally came 
up for judgment in 1684. It was only common sense for Mrs. Palmer, if 
she was going to tell a lie, to tell a good one and stand by the conse- 
quences. 

With regard to the entry in the St. Giles’ burial registers—so damning 
on the face of it—something should be said on both sides. It is not ab- 
solutely clear, for one thing, that Mrs. Palmer was still living on Great 
Russell Street in 1687. On January 23, 1681/2, she asserted that through 
the efforts of Farrington she had lately been “arrested & imprisoned.’’!”° 
Farrington, however, in his answer of February 6 of the same year, 
pretty clearly indicates that she was by that time at large, suggesting, 
indeed, that he had only threatened her with imprisonment.’ In subse- 
quent Chancery records there is no indication whatsoever that Mrs. Palm- 
er was in prison. The possibility, then, that she died a prisoner may be 
safely dismissed. There is, however, one further complication. On April 
7, 1682, Morris, the owner of the hiding place on Great Russell Street, 
testified that ‘‘for the last yeare, he had rather have had the house in his 
hands than the Rent he haveing Occasion for the house to dwell in him- 
selfe.””"°? Thompson’s lease expired Midsummer, 1682.'°% Did Morris 
then take over his house and Mrs. Palmer go elsewhere? 

Certainly there is no necessity to believe that she did. Mrs. Palmer, 
Morris, and his wife, when Farrington turned his attack on the three, 
filed a joint answer to his charges. That of itself indicates some degree of 
amity between the Morrisses and Mrs. Palmer. Furthermore, the Mor- 
rises’ answers may be described as definitely friendly to Mrs. Palmer. If, 
then, Morris did take over the house in the summer of 1682, it is alto- 
gether possible that Mrs. Palmer continued to live there, perhaps as the 
Morrisses’ friend, perhaps as their housekeeper. If Morris did not take 
over the house, there is no reason why Mrs. Palmer should not have re- 
mained there, letting rooms to tenants whose good fortune it was to es- 
cape the unhappy renown of her previous lodgers. 

It is not easy to believe that there were two Mary Palmers on Great 
Russell Street between 1682 and 1687. Furthermore, had the Mary Pal- 
mer buried in 1687 been a child, the fact would be so indicated in the 
register. And the Mary Palmer of the entry could hardly have been one 


100 C7/587/95. 101 C8/252/9. 1@ C6/242/13. 103 Thid, 
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of Mrs Palmer’s children—by that time adult'*—since, before she took 
up residence on Great Russell Street, “her Children were all of them 
placed out and provided for.’ 

This last fact may serve to remind us that by 1687 Mrs. Palmer was 
reaching the end of her allotted span of years. In 1667, when, she asserts, 
she married Marvell, she was already a widow with several children. by 
1680, her son Thomas was probably mature, since before that time he 
had had financial dealings with Chamblett. Nothing could be more 
natural than for Mrs. Palmer to have died nine years after Marvell and 
three years after the collapse of her claims to his estate. 

Perhaps it will be wondered why Mrs. Palmer confessed the falsity of 
her claims by reverting to the name of Palmer. Was she ever officially 
discredited? I have looked in vain through the sparse records of Probate 
Actions and Exhibits for any indication that she was. Probably any of- 
ficial discrediting of her was superfluous. To Thompson, Farrington, in- 
deed to anyone who knew Marvell’s affairs at all intimately, Mrs. Marvel! 
must have been a legal fiction so transparent that it would have been 
folly for Mrs. Palmer to have persisted in it. 

That Mrs.Marvell was a legal fiction the logic of events clearly dem- 
onstrates. Two facts require little comment. Mrs. Palmer pretended to 
have been overcome with grief at the death of Marvell, yet some three 
years later she could not remember definitely when he died, asserting 
once that it was on the sixteenth of August,!% later—and incorrectly— 
that it was on the tenth.’ It is difficult to believe that a devoted wife 
would forget so quickly the date of her bereavement. Another fact is in- 
criminating. In 1679, Mrs. Palmer had prevailed on the Prerogative 
Court to accept her as Marvell’s widow. In the fall of 1680, she, as Mar- 
vell’s widow, had certified the authenticity of his poems. If she was Mrs. 
Marvell, by 1681 Thompson knew it. Yet, writing to Major Braman on 
February 5, 1680/81, Thompson called her Mrs. Palmer. Whatever he 
may have wished the world to think about her claims, there could hardly 
have been any reason for his concealing the truth from a brother-in-law 
whom he trusted thoroughly. 

One of the most telling facts against Mrs. Palmer is that she waited at 
least eight months before taking any steps to secure an administration on 
Marvell’s estate. Despite her protestations of grief over Marvell’s death, 
she was certainly up and about, perfectly capable of safeguarding her 


14 Mrs, Palmer’s husband must have been dead by 1667, since she pretends that she 
married Marvell on May 13 of that year. By November 24, 1687, even her youngest child 
was at least twenty years old. 

10 C6/242/13, ans. of Mary Marvell. 108 C6/276/48. 

107 C7/587/95. Twice she said only that he died in August (C7/589/82; C6/242/15) 
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interests. Had she been genuine, she would have done so—promptly. She 
thought, or pretended to think, that Marvell had property. She knew 
that her claim to be Mrs. Marvell was not generally recognized. She 
knew also that Marvell had relatives and friends who might snap up the 
administration. But she did nothing for months. 

The reason is not far to seek. So long as Nelthorpe was alive, the part- 
ners could rely on him to protect any interests of his, such as the Wallis 
bond, that were entangled in the estate of Marvell. Once he was dead, it 
was still unnecessary for the partners to secure any immediate control of 
Nelthorpe’s estate, since Mrs. Nelthorpe, as his widow, could legally pre- 
vent the administration’s falling into undesirable hands.'°* Obviously, 
however, the partners could not allow the estate to remain permanently 
frozen. Nelthorpe, it will be remembered, died on the eighteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1678, and administration of his estate was finally granted under 
the dates of April 30 and October 31, 1679. Why the partners allowed the 
estate to remain frozen as long as they did can be explained in either of 
two ways. There is good reason to believe that Farrington and Thomp- 
son were vying for the administration, and their quarrel may have 
spread over several months.’ On the other hand, it may simply be that 
relations with the bank’s creditors were such at the time of Nelthorpe’s 
death that the partners thought it unwise to take out an administration 
at once. 

In any case, the administration was finally granted to Farrington. He 
set himself at once to the task of collecting the £500 which Nelthorpe 
had left with Wallis.“° Wallis insisted, however, that the money had 
been repaid. Litigation, or at least the threat of litigation, was, then, 
necessary. 

But that litigation had to be carried on in the name of Marvell’s ad- 
ministrators, and Mrs. Blaydes, Marvell’s next of kin, legally controlled 
the right to his administration. Even if Farrington could have secured 
the necessary permission from Mrs. Blaydes, for him to take out the ad- 

108 Augustine Birrell (Andrew Marvell, (“English Men of Letters Series”; London, 1905] 
p. 222) declares that ‘a creditor of a deceased person could not obtain administration 
without citing the next of kin, but a widow was entitled, under a statute of Henry VIII., 
as of right, to administration.” 109 C/10/216/74. 

40 Farrington attempts to confuse the issue regarding the time when he first became 
aware of the Wallis bond. On one occasion, for instance, he declares it was not until a 
year after administration was granted on Marvell—that is to say, late in 1680 or early in 
1681 (C7/589/82). He also declares, however, that the bond was in Nelthorpe’s possession 
at the time of his death in 1678 (C6/276/48; C6/242/13). The probability is very strong 
that Farrington discovered it immediately upon taking over his duties as administrator, 
if he did not know of it earlier. Wallis, a more or less disinterested third person, certainly 
implies that Farrington knew of the bond at least from the time he became Nelthorpe’s 
administrator (C6/275/120). 
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ministration would have been folly. Such a step would have been an ad- 
vertisement to hungry creditors that he was collecting money, and would 
have defeated the purpose for which Nelthorpe had put the bond in 
Marvell’s name. It was essential for Farrington to collect without letting 
his creditors know that he was doing so. Who could serve his purpose? 
Mrs. Blaydes was a logical candidate, but she was in Hull," too far 
away to be easily controlled, and besides she might have been reluctant 
to entangle herself in somewhat underhand dealings. Why not invent a 
still nearer kin, close at hand and subservient? Under Thompson’s roof 
was Mrs. Palmer, Marvell’s faithful landlady . . . In some such fashion 
as that, over a year after his death, Andrew Marvell acquired a wife.!!” 

So Farrington broached his plan to Mrs. Palmer. She, however, deter- 
mined to guarantee herself some reward for playing a ticklish réle, proved 
not so docile as Farrington had hoped. Fearing that she, once the idea of 
playing Mrs. Marvell had been put into her head, might try to steal the 
estate from under his nose, Farrington, in the name of Mrs. Blaydes, 
filed a caveat against taking out the administration.“ 

At what time Farrington attempted to prevail on Mrs. Palmer to 
renounce the administration—whether before or after it was taken out— 
is, it will be remembered, variously stated. In spite of the discordant 
testimony, it is not difficult to reconstruct what probably took place. 
Farrington had to use Mrs. Palmer in order to obtain the administration, 
but beyond that point she could do nothing that Greene could not do 
more reliably. At best she would be in the way; at worst she might prove 
unruly. Obviously Farrington’s move was to try to dispose of her as soon 
as she had fulfilled her one essential function and then to work solely 
through Greene. Mrs. Palmer, however, was not content to be so easily 
disposed of—and probably forgotten when it came time to divide the 
spoils. She refused to renounce the administration. Finally a compro- 
mise was reached by which she accepted Greene as a co-administrator. 

11 C6/242/13, ans. of Mary Marvell. 

12 The legal obstacles to the ruse were not formidable. Augustine Birrell states that 
“the practice of the court required an affidavit from the widow deposing that she was the 
lawful relict of the deceased, but this assertion on oath seems in ordinary cases to have 
been sufficient, if the customary fees were forthcoming” (Pages 222-223). 

43 Tt is possible, of course, that Mrs. Palmer herself may have contrived the idea of 
posing as Mrs. Marvell, but that surely is to put the initiative where it does not belong. 
It is far more likely that the partners, experienced men of business and desperately in need 
of money, contrived the plot. Furthermore, the Wallis bond gave them a motive that Mrs. 
Palmer could have known, if at all, only at secondhand. Wallis says definitely that Mrs. 
Palmer knew nothing of the bond until Farrington informed her of it (C6/275/120).— 
The order of events is conjectural. It may be that Farrington, fearing eventualities, filed 


the caveat before he spoke to Mrs. Palmer. Naturally, not all of this reconstruction of 
events and motives can pretend to be exactly accurate. 
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The fact that Greene was joined with Mrs. Palmer is of itself sufficient 
to make the entire affair look fraudulent. She was a woman of maturity 
and experience, no more incapable than thousands of other women of 
guiding her administration past whatever legal snags it might encounter. 
She must have known that the partners were in desperate straits, that 
the danger was much greater of having them defraud her through 
Greene’s serving as a co-administrator than of her somehow being de- 
frauded in the course of taking out an independent administration. To 
believe that she accepted Greene because he and Farrington convinced 
her that she needed his help is preposterous. She accepted him because 
they forced her to. 

If we are to believe Mrs. Palmer, she wrote Mrs. Blaydes of the caveat, 
and Mrs. Blaydes denied all knowledge of it. It is more than doubtful, 
however, that Mrs. Palmer ever wrote to Mrs. Blaydes. For one thing, 
she does not offer to produce the letter that Mrs. Blaydes wrote in reply 
and such a letter she would certainly have had sense enough to save. For 
once, at least, it seems safe to trust the testimony of Farrington, who, 
it will be remembered, roundly denies that she either wrote to Mrs. 
Blaydes or took any steps to have the caveat removed. If the whole pat- 
tern of this argument is correct, Mrs. Palmer could work against Far- 
rington only within very narrow limits. 

For a time everything went smoothly. Late in 1680, Mrs. Marvell 
authorized an edition of Marvell’s poems, a move either encouraged by 
Thompson and Farrington to lend color to their enterprise or else tolerat- 
ed because Mrs. Palmer had them in an awkard position. On February 
5, 1680/81, Thompson, at least, was still trusting Mrs. Palmer. Later in 
that same year, however, trouble broke out. 

Its source is not hard to determine. Farrington, armed now with the 
threat of litigation, redoubled his efforts to collect the £500 loan from 
Wallis. Threats proving vain, he resorted to litigation. Whether Mrs. 
Palmer actually thought that the bond was Marvell’s is beside the point. 
Probably she did not. In any case, money, perhaps Marvell’s, perhaps 
Nelthorpe’s, would soon be coming to Farrington, and she wanted to be 
sure of getting her share. Had Farrington been willing to give her a 
reasonable sum immediately, she would probably never have provoked 
the legal warfare that followed." But Farrington would not, putting her 
off with a vague promise to give her part of the money when it was col- 
lected from Wallis." 


14 So Greene asserts: “She the Comp* would not have p'tended any right thereunto 
(the £500] if the said John ffarington would have given her money in hand” (C8/252/9). 
Farrington asserts the same (/bid.). 

"8 C7/587/95; C8/252/9, ans. of Farrington. 
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It was not unreasonable for Mrs. Palmer to be apprehensive regarding 
her share. Farrington needed for himself every penny he could lay his 
hands on. Furthermore, she was in no position to defend her interests. 
If Farrington chose not to keep his vague promise, how could she, a legal 
phantom, hope to hold him to it, particularly since Farrington was abys- 
mally in debt and likely to remain so? Threat of a suit might, however, 
bring forth money from him." If it did not, and if litigation were pursued 
to the end, she might get the entire £500. There was nothing for Mrs. 
Palmer to do but play her new réle to the limit. She did, and she lost. 

One thing only remains to be noticed, the fact that both Thomas 
Cooke and Edward Thompson, early biographers of Marvell, corroborate 
in a striking fashion this reading of the evidence. Both were in a position 
to know what they were talking about, Cooke having derived informa- 
tion from Marvell’s nieces’ and Thompson from the papers of Marvell’s 
great-nephew."* One must consider the possibility that Marvell’s rela- 
tives, out of regard for his reputation, purposely deceived his biographers, 
but the account given by both agrees too closely with the account de- 
rivable from Chancery records to indicate that the two were duped. In 
1726, Cooke wrote of the 1681 edition of Marvell’s poems: 


[These] were published with no other but a mercenary View, and indeed not all 
to the Honour of the deceased, by a Woman with whom he lodged, who hoped 
by this Stratagem, to share in what he left behind him. He was never married." 


In 1776, Thompson wrote: 


After the death of Mr. Marvell, a work was published, said to contain the com- 
positions already published, and other posthumous writings of the late ingenious 
Mr. Marvell, by a woman who assumed his name, and pretended to be his wife: 
but as it was well known that he had never been married, this cheat was de- 
tected, and the woman proved to be the keeper of the lodging he last possessed, 
and she had taken this disingenuous means of raising money at the expence of 
his fame. He had no wife, and his gallantries are not known.!” 


The accounts given by Cooke and Thompson are not entirely accurate. 
The plot was a good deal more complicated than they indicate, and Mrs. 
Palmer was far from being the only villain in the piece. But the essential 
fact is stated by both: Andrew Marvell never married. 

Frep S. TUPPER 

The George Washington University 


116 Mrs. Palmer’s attempts throughout 1683 to stave off the trial may very well indicate 
that she was still hoping to effect some financial settlement with Farrington out of court. 

117 The Works of Andrew Marvell, ed. Thomas Cooke (London, 1772), 1, x. 

118 Thompson, 111, 491. 

119 Quoted by Margoliouth, 1, 218. The 1726 edition of Cooke has not been available 
to me. 120 11, 489. 
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APPENDIX 
The Date and Circumstances of Marvell’s Death 


Recent researches have pretty clearly established the fact that Marvell died 
on August 16, 1678. It is disconcerting to find that the records of the Palmer- 
Farrington litigation disagree on this point. On January 11, 1681/2, Mrs. Palmer, 
to be sure, declared that Marvell died “about the sixteenth of August.’ Perhaps 
it is significant, however, that “the sixteenth” is plainly written in over an era- 
sure, for on January 23, 1681/2, she gave the date as “the Tenth day of August.’” 
On two other occasions she says merely that he died in August.‘ Farrington is 
even more muddled. First of all he stated that Marvell died “about the month 
of October.’’> Then he declared that he died “fourteen dayes”’ before Nelthorpe® 
—that is, about the fourth of September. Next he echoed Mrs. Palmer, saying 
that Marvell died on the tenth of August.’ Finally he abandoned the attempt to 
be specific and contented himself with saying that Marvell’s death occurred 
“about a month before” that of Nelthorpe.*® 

It is more than a little curious that at least Mrs. Palmer should not have been 
able to recall definitely the date of Marvell’s death. Was she purposely obscuring 
the facts—if so, why? In any case, there is little reason to doubt that Marvell 
died on the sixteenth. The evidence summarized in Legouis’ book practically de- 
termines that fact. Furthermore, whenever Marvell may have died, it was al- 
most certainly not on the tenth. He died in London. On the tenth, however, he 
apparently was on the road from Hull to London. Among the letters preserved at 
Trinity House is the draft of one to Marvell dated the tenth and addressed to 
“howse in Hull.”’® In another letter, however, which Professor Margoliouth dates 
August 20, Coates and Hotchon (Hodgson), Wardens of Trinity House in Hull, 
write to Marvell’s friend Doctor Witty: “‘We were in great hopes our letter of 
the tenth instant directed to our honoured friend Mr. Marvell would before this 
time been with you, but it hath pleased God to disappoint us by his death.’’ 
The letter to Doctor Witty here referred to was one of several sent in a packet 
to Marvell, along with a letter for Marvell himself. It may well be that this letter 
for Marvell himself was the one addressed to him on the tenth at his “howse in 
Hull.” In any case, Marvell seems to have left Hull by the tenth, for the letter 
from Coates and Hodgson to Witty continues: “The messenger missing of him at 
his former lodging made further inquiry and on friday by Mr Nelthorpe had 
certain notice of his death.’ Coates and Hodgson, then, sent their letter for 
Marvell to London, either directly or after finding him no longer in Hull on the 
tenth, On the other hand, Marvell could hardly have left Hull long before the 
tenth. As I shall presently show, he was ill in Londen for at least three days be- 
Jore his death. If he died there on the tenth, he must, then, have left Hull by the 
third or fourth of August. It is altogether unlikely, however, that he did so. 


1 Legouis, p. 297, n. 256. 2 C6/276/48. * C7/587/95. 
* C7/589/82; C6/242/13. 5 C6/276/48. * C7/589/82. 
7 C8/252/9. § C6/242/13. * Margoliouth, 1, 347. 10 Tbid. 


" Margoliouth, 1, 347. The messenger was one Gunby of Beverley. 
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Certainly he was in Hull as late as the twenty-ninth of July. As Wardens of 
Trinity House, Coates and Hodgson were in close contact with Marvell. Had he 
left Hull as early as the third or fourth of August, they would have known the 
fact, and Trinity House would not have made the mistake of sending a com- 
munication on the tenth to Marvell to his “howse in Hull.” Finally, that Marvell 
did not die on the tenth is virtually proved by the fact that the registers of St. 
Giles’ in the Fields show him to have been buried there on the eighteenth. It is 
very unlikely that he remained unburied for eight days. 

One fact, however, is difficult to explain. The letter of Coates and Hodgson to 
Doctor Witty states that their messenger was notified of Marvell’s death “on 
friday by Mr Nelthorpe.” Now if Mrs. Palmer is to be believed, Nelthorpe was 
in France at the time of Marvell’s death."* Although she may have failed to re- 
member the exact date when Marvell died, it is very unlikely that she would for- 
get whether Nelthorpe was absent at the time. What, then, is to be made of the 
fact that Coates and Hodgson declare the messenger learned of Marvell’s death 
on Friday, which was the sixteenth, from Mr. Nelthorpe? Is the Mr. Nelthorpe 
in question not Edward but a relative of his who learned promptly of Marvell’s 
death? Did the messenger mean simply that he learned of Marvell’s death at 
Nelthorpe’s house? Was Mrs. Palmer lying when she declared Nelthorpe was 
still in France when Marvell died? The possibilities are inca!culable. Whatever 
the answer might prove to be, it is safe to say that it woula not contradict the 
fact that Marvell died on the sixteenth. 

On another and more important point these Chancery records bring into ques- 
tion evidence hitherto regarded as unimpeachable. Since 1874, the circumstances 
of Marvell’s death have been though to be settled, once and for all, by Dr. 
Samuel Gee’s discovery of Dr. Richard Morton’s account of Marvell’s death 
from a tertian ague."* The physician who attended Marvell told Dr. Morton 
how he treated—or rather mistreated—his distinguished patient, and Dr. Mor- 
ton was so outraged by the ineptitude of his fellow-practitioner that he wrote at 
some length an account of it. Dr. Morton’s indignation is amusing but irrelevant. 
I quote in full, however, his account of Marvell’s death as it was reported to 
him: 
Siquidem, postquam absque evidenti aliqua Indicatione, in intervallo, post tertium 
paroxysmum Febris Tertiane legitime, praeparationis gratid (uti omnia methodicé fieri 
viderentur) sanguis ab AZegro xtate provecto, post enematis rejectionem, liberé extractus 
fuisset, et in subsequenti intervallo, Alvus decocto amaro subducta, & paulo ante tertium 
paroxysmum Emeticum propinatum; Hoc modo strat4 vid, sub initium paroxysmi sub- 
secuturi exhibebatur magnum Febrifugum, haustus scil. ex Aqué Theriacali, &c. Ager 
stragulis opertus, vel potius sepultus jussu medici, ad somnum & sudores sese componebat; 
ut saltem Algorem et Horrorem primum insultum paroxysmi comitari solitos evitaret, & 
brevi, somno profundissimo & sudoribus colliquativis correptus, spatio horarum xxjv., 
tempore paroxysmi, Apoplecticé periit, Qui tamen ex unciA und Corticis Peruviani rité 
ministraté . . . spatio xxjv. horarum Orci & morbi fauces facile evasisset.”” 


2 Legouis, p. 296. 18 C6/276/48. 


4 The Athenaeum, March 7, 1874, pp. 325-326. 
16 Quoted by Dr. Gee from Morton’s IIrvperodoyla (London, 1692), p. 96. 
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Mrs. Palmer’s account, however, is rather different. On three occasions she 
speaks of Marvell’s ‘‘suddain Death by an Apoplexy,’’* on one occasion of his 
“dying Suddenly.””"” The other litigants are silent regarding the circumstances of 
Marvell’s death except for Farrington, who once asserts that he “doth not know 
that the said Andrew Marvells death was occasioned by an Apoplexy.’”!* On one 
point Mrs. Palmer is probably in agreement with Dr. Morton, for by “Apoplexy” 
she very likely means a simple apoplexy, the comatose state that, according to 
Morton, preceded Marvell’s death. When, however, she describes Marvell’s 
death as “‘suddain,” she plainly contradicts Morton. “Suddain,” to be sure, is a 
relative term, but there is no doubt that Mrs. Palmer intended to suggest that 
Marvell died so suddenly that he had no chance to tell her about his estate and 
particularly about the Wallis bond. If Morton’s account is correct, however, 
Marvell suffered no less than four fits of tertian ague, and twenty-four hours in- 
tervened between the last one and death. In other words, Marvell was more or 
less ill for seven days—hardly a “suddain Death” in the sense in which Mrs. 
Palmer wished the phrase to be understood. 

A good deal can be said in behalf of Morton’s account. He was apparently a 
man of integrity and a good physician as well,'® whereas the testimony of Mrs. 
Palmer is naturally suspect. Since she was intent on proving that the Wallis bond 
for £500 belonged to Marvell, it was obviously her play to assert that he died a 
sudden death and had no chance to warn her about the bond. By the same logic, 
however, Mrs. Palmer’s opponents might well have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves regarding the circumstances of Marvell’s death and—if they could— 
have pointed out that he did not die suddenly but had ample opportunity to tell 
her about his estate. 

This re-examination of Morton’s account of Marvell’s death inevitably raises a 
ghost that seemed to have been securely entombed years ago. Was Marvell 
murdered? His contemporaries were quick to suggest that he was.?° Political 
foes were naturally suspected, but the majority of Marvell’s contemporaries 
were not in a position to know that financial entanglements had perhaps made 
him enemies even more dangerous. In 1678, Nelthorpe was only thirty-nine, 
and Marvell, though fifty-eight, is said to have been in good health.” It is strange 
that the two should have died within five weeks of each other in the hiding place 
on Great Russell Street. Farrington, for one, is not above suspicion. Throughout 
the affair his interests seem to have been directly opposed to those of Thompson 
and Nelthorpe. Furthermore, it will be remembered, the assistance that Marvell 
was giving Thompson and Nelthorpe in Parliament seems to have carried with 
it some threat to the life of Farrington. Nor is it incredible that Thompson may 
have been responsible for the death of at least Nelthorpe. Certainly that death 
was not completely free from suspicious circumstances. On the seventeenth of 
September, Mrs. Nelthorpe received a letter from Thompson stating that her 


6 (6/276/48; also C7/587/95; C6/242/13. 

17 C7/589/82. 18 C8/252/9. 19 DNB., s.n. 20 Legouis, p. 297. 

| Joseph Foster, London Marriage Licenses (London, 1887), s.n. (of St. Michael Bass- 
ishaw). % Works, ed. Thompson, 11, 479. % See above, p. 11. 
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husband had been seriously ill but was on the road to recovery. On the morning 
of the eighteenth, Mrs. Thompson visited Mrs. Nelthorpe, ostensibly to reassure 
her, but actually to prevent her from attempting to discover where her husband 
was, lest she should try to go to him. That afternoon Mrs. Nelthorpe went to 
the house cf one Dr. Fry, who apparently was attending Nelthorpe, to learn 
where her husband was. Upon her return from Dr. Fry’s, she found two notes 
from Thompson, the first giving her the address of the house in Great Russell 
Street, the second telling her of Nelthorpe’s death.™ 

If Dr. Fry attended Nelthorpe, very likely he attended Marvell also. Obyi- 
ously Dr. Fry knew where Nelthorpe and Thompson were hiding. Perhaps he 
had been bribed to keep more important secrets as well. Could he have fabricated 
a report to Dr. Morton of Marvell’s death by a tertian ague in order to remove 
all suspicion? Could either Thompson or Farrington have kept the truth from 

Mrs. Palmer, or even, perhaps, employed her as an accomplice? 

The possibility seems unlikely. For one thing, Mrs. Nelthorpe does not inti- 
mate the slightest suspicion that her husband’s death was unnatural, claiming 
only that the Thompsons acted so evasively because they feared that if she were 
allowed to see Nelthorpe she would frustrate their attempt to prevail on him to 
name Thompson rather than her administrator of Nelthorpe’s estate. Further- 
more, no other participant in the Chancery tangle offers even the slightest hint 
that the deaths of Marvell and Nelthorpe were due to foul play. 

It is, then, altogether likely that Marvell died a natural death on the sixteenth 
of August. The circumstances of that death are, however, somewhat uncertain. 
What follows does not pretend to be a statement of the facts of the matter. It is 
only a guess, but it may have some value as suggesting a means of weaving to- 
gether the accounts of Dr. Morton and Mrs. Palmer into a pattern of events that 
is credible. Marvell left Hull on the ninth of August. That same day, while 
travelling toward London, he was stricken with his first attack of tertian ague. 
Once on the road, however, he resolved to continue until he reached the house 
on Great Russell Street. In London on the thirteenth, he summoned a physician. 
That indeed may legitimately be deduced from Morton’s account, for it pretty 
clearly implies that Marvell received no medical attention until he was on the 
verge of the third paroxysm. After that third attack, the doctor redoubled his 
efforts, and did everything wrong. On the fifteenth another paroxysm seized 
Marvell. On the sixteenth he died. 

In a sense it was “a suddain Death.” Marvell was in the house on Great Rus- 
sell Street four days at the most, much of the time either suffering or unconscious. 
No doubt he did have a chance to tell Mrs. Palmer about his estate, but she found 
it convenient to obscure that fact. 


* C10/216/74. 
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XXVI 
DIE KUNST DES UBERGANGS BEI LA FONTAINE 


(BENEDETTO CROCE zuM 70. GEBURTSTAG GEWIDMET) 


Ce La Fontaine qu’on donne 4 lire aux enfants ne se gotite jamais si 
bien qu’ aprés la quarantaine . . . . Sainte-Beuve. 


...ce style 
Tout oublié qui fut jadis si doux, 
Et qu’aujourd’hui I’on croit facile—Musset 


BRICH KNOCHE in seinem schénen Artikel ‘‘Betrachtungen iiber 
Horazens Kunst der satirischen Gesprichsfiihrung”’ (Philologus, xc 
[1936], S.373 ff.) zeigt, von dem horazischen Prizept ausgehend: 


Non satis est pulchra esse poemata: dulcia sunto 
et quocumque volent animum auditoris agunto, 


eine Kuntstiibung des “‘versteckten Ubergangs” in den Satiren dieses 
Dichters auf, z. B. (S. 389): Horaz spricht in der Satire 2, 6 von der 
mannigfachen Inanspruchnahme durch die biirgerlichen officia in der 
Hauptstadt, denen man sich schlecht entziehen kann. Kaum ist er auf 
dem Esquilin angekommen, dringt man auf ihn ein. 


Drei Bitten sind es . . . , mit denen Horaz bestiirmt wird, und die letzte unter- 
scheidet sich in ihrem Charakter und ihrer Funktion nach, als Beispiel fiir eine 
Bitte, von den vorherigen in keiner Weise. Dass sie als vokativische Aufforderung 
in direkter Rede formuliert ist, stellt sie auch im Formalen mit den beiden vor- 
hergegangenen Bitten parallel—so glaubt man. In Wirklichkeit aber unter- 
scheidet sie sich von jenen sehr wohl: zwar nicht hinsichtlich ihrer Form, ihres 
Charakters und ihrer Funktion als Beispiel fiir eine Bitte, darin vielmehr, dass in 
ihr noch eine zweite Funktion versteckt ist; sie enthalt namlich das Stichwort 
Maecenas, das den Leser heimlich vorbereiten soll auf die anschliessende Erzah- 
lung (v.40 ff.) von Horazens Beziehung zu Maecen und ihrer Entstehung, die 
dann ihrerseits zu anderem weiterfiihrt. 


Ein zweites Beispiel sei aus den zahlreichen, die Knoche anfiihrt, her- 
ausgegriffen (S. 476 Anm. 38): 


Sat. 1, 10, 72 ff. gibt Horaz einige Vorschriften fiir den, welchem es mit dem 
Dichten Ernst ist: lass Kunstfleiss walten, sagt er, missachte die Bewunderung 
des Pébels, contentus paucis lectoribus (v.74). Diese Worte gehéren grammatisch 
als Apposition zum Vorangegangenen, ebenso auch in formaler Hinsicht ; denn sie 
stehen in Parallele zu einer dort befindlichen Apposition (scripturus); auch in- 
haltlich wird man sie ohne Frage jenem Zusammenhang zuordnen, als positives 
Korrelat zu dem negativen Satz neque te ut miretur turba labores (v.73); und als 
das wichtigste Wort, das sie aussprechen, wird man das Wort pauci empfinden, 
schon wegen der Antithese zu ¢urba. Alles zielt also darauf hin, dass jene Apposi- 
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tion nur als ein Glied des Vorhergehenden empfunden werden kann, Doch was 
geschieht nun? Horaz wendet sich der Frage zu, welche Leser er seinem ersten 
Satirenbuch wiinsche—ein Thema, das nun gewiss von dem anfinglich for. 
mulierten, den Vorschriften iiber das recte scribere, weit abliegt. Den Ubergang 
aber hat die Apposition contentus paucis lectoribus bewerkstelligt, und zwar 
heimlich, indem sie gleichsam nur im Vorbeigehen das Stichwort fiir das Neue 
fallen liess: lectoribus. Erst nachtraglich bemerkt man nun die zweite, weiter- 
leitende Funktion der appositionellen Bestimmung. Man sieht auch jetzt erst 
noch etwas Weiteres, . . . : wir glaubten, in der Apposition liege der Nachdruck 
auf dem Worte paucis; nachtraglich wird es aber klar, dass fiir die Komposition 
das Wort lectoribus die hdhere Bedeutung hat; wiederum liegt also eine doppelte 
Umnuancierung vor. 


Und Knoche schliesst mit der Feststellung, dass die Antike die Kunst 
der fliessenden Uberginge, unter der Bezeichnung suavitas als Charak- 
teristik des genus medium, der mittleren Stilart (in Dialog, Disputation, 
Satire), gerade bei Horaz geschitzt hat. Die Eigenart dieses Stils wird 
nach Cicero definiert durch das ‘‘Fliessende’’ dieser Psychagogik (is . . . 
uno tenore, ut aiunt, in dicendo fluit nihil afferens praeter facilitatem et 
aequabilitatem). 

Wenden wir die von Knoche erarbeiteten Erkenntnisse auf La Fon- 
taine’s Fabeldichtung an, die ja wohl, mit ihrer Causeurtechnik und der 
satirischen Absicht, an die “Sermones” Horazens erinnert! Dass er ein- 
mal den Ausdruck faire passer, allerdings von der in Erzihlung einge- 
wickelten Moral (1v/1), gebraucht, liegt schon in der Richtung der 
suavitas. Ein Fall wie der Eingang 1/14 “Simonide préservé par les 
dieux”’ ist noch nicht in horazischer Manier: 


On ne peut trop louer trois sortes de personnes: 
Les Dieux, sa mattresse, et son roi. 
Malherbe le disoit; j’y souscris, quant 4 moi: 
Ce sont maximes toujours bonnes. 
La louange chatouille et gagne esprits: 
Les faveurs d’une belle en sont souvent le prix. 
Voyons comme les Dieux l’ont quelquefois payée. 


Gewiss haben wir eine scherzhaft zusammengestellte Trias, die causerie- 
artig gestreift wird (Saint-Marc Girardin sprach hier schon von ‘“‘cau- 
serie” und “digression charmante”) und das dritte Glied, die Gétter, 
wird dann in der folgenden Fabel eine Rolle spielen—aber man sieht 
die Drei schon in der ersten Zeile beieinander, so dass keine Uber- 
raschung eintritt, wenn wir zu den Géttern kommen (abgesehen davon, 
dass der Schluss der Fabel, eingeleitet durch: Je reviens @ mon texte, 
eine dreifache Lehre gibt, die aber nichts direkt mit der Eingangsdrei- 
heit zu tun hat, wenngleich die Ermahnung, Jes Dieux et leurs pareils 
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zu loben, witzig die Geliebte und den K6nig unter den Géttern ein- 
begreift). Der folgende Fall ist Horaz ahnlicher: Fabel v/1 eréffnet ein 
Buch durch eine Art ars poetica La Fontaine’scher Prigung, die dann 
in die eigentliche Fabel “le bicheron et Mercure” iibergeht. Offensicht- 
lich soll die Fabel die Realisierung des theoretischen Kuntstprogramms 


sein: 

1. soin trop curieux, de vains ornements l’effort ambitieux sollen vermieden, auf 
certains traits délicats soll nicht verzichtet werden, d.h. in moderne Termini 
iibersetzt: keine barocke Preziositat, wohl aber ein gewisses Stilraffinement, das 
die durch die Preziositat hindurchgegangene Klassik von 1660 zu schitzen 
weiss.! 

2. plaire und instruire (=ridendo dicere verum), nicht “herkulische” Kraft, 
sondern geistige Satire, also die Absage an Pathos als Kunstausdruck, ohne 
Verzicht auf moralisierende Absichten, 

3. die Pendantwirkung von Gegensitzen (vice-vertu, sottise~bon sens) als 
Ausschnitt aus einer universalen, alle Lebewesen umfassenden Weltdichtung.? 
Die folgende Fabel zeigt dann (a) gegeniiber der Fassung bei Rabelais die 
Konzentrierung und Verfeinerung, (b) die Pathoslosigkeit gegeniiber Rabelais,’ 


1 Angesichts von Stellen wie m1/1, V. 7 Je t’en veux dire un trait assez bien invenié, auf 
die Erzahlung ‘‘Le meunier, son fils et l’Ane”’ beziiglich, kénnte allerdings auch die Stoffer- 
findung gemeint sein, vgl. v1/1: 

Une morale nue apporte de |’ennui: 
Le conte fait passer le précepte avec lui. 
En ces sortes de feinte il faut instruire et plaire. 

? Hat man schon geniigend hervorgehoben, dass La Font.’s Dichtungsauffassung: Une 
ample comédie a cent actes divers, Et dont la scéne est VUnivers den Ubergang bildet und 
formuliert zwischen dem mittelalterlichen Mystére als dramatischer Weltdichtung und der 
Balzac’schen comédie humaine, der vom Drama nur den Titel entlehnenden Menschheits- 
satire, dass aber La Font. den kosmischen Bezug bestehen lisst (oder vielmehr: ein 
pantheistisches Weltgefiihl einsetzt), anderseits die Zerlegung des Universums in kleine 
Guckkastenbildchen entsprechend der Romantheorie des 17. und 18. Jhs. vorbereitet 
(das was A. Langen, “Anschauungsformen in der deutschen Dichtung des 18. jhs.” [1934], 
“Rahmenschau” nennt, die dem Rationalismus zu verdanken sei)? Guy de Pourtalés, in 
dem Aufsatz “Annotations aux marges d’un La Fontaine’ (in De Hamlet ¢ Swann, S. 65) 
betont bloss die Verwendung des Terminus “(Komédie” bei einem Fabeldichter gegeniiber 
der antiken Einreihung der Fabel in die Rhetorik oder die Philosophie. Klemperer regt 
sich iiber Sainte-Beuves Bezeichnung La Font.’s als den Homer der Franzosen auf—aber 
Sainte-Beuve hat doch wohl seine Ansicht gerechtfertigt (Lundis vm, S. 25) durch den 
Hinweis auf das in Frankreich nétige Kleinkunstformat: “En France oi les grandes 
conceptions poétiques fatiguent aisément ...on demande surtout aux poétes ce genre 
d’imagination et de fertilité qui n’occupe que peu d’instants.”’ 

* Taine hat dasselbe gefiihlt; er sagt von Rabelais: “l’imagination déborde et noie 
Pesprit,” von La Font.: er habe “le milieu entre la sécheresse et l’abondance, entre la 
rareté et l’entassement des détails” gefunden. Nur lasst sich Taine zu einer normativen 
Héherwertung des neueren Dichters verleiten, statt die Verschiedenheit des Kunstwollens 
zweier verschiedener Jahrhunderte und zweier kiinstlerischer Temperamente vorurteilslos 
historisch zu begreifen. 
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(c) den Gegensatz zwischen Reserve und Begehrlichkeit: der anstandige Holz. 
hauer bescheidet sich mit der hélzernen Axt, wihrend die andern mit Geschrej 
vom Gotte goldene Axte verlangen, —ebenso ist auch die Fabel, die von der 
Bescheidung und Wahrhaftigkeit handelt, in bescheidener und wahrhaftiger 
Form gehalten und dient als Illustration eines Kunstprogrammes, das man 
ebenfalls in die Worte “ne point mentir, étre content du sien” fassen kann. 


Es ist nun klar, dass La Fontaine den Ubergang vom theoretischen 
Teil zur praktischen Realisierung durch das Beispiel eigener Gestaltung 
nicht durch primitiv-geradliniges Aussprechen seines Gedankens “So 
mein Programm—nun gebe ich ein Beispiel’’ bewerkstelligen kann; das 
wire selbstgefiallig, absichtsvoll und verstimmend. Er muss also den 
wirklich bestehenden Zusammenhang durch einen fiktiven, ganz an- 
dersgearteten verdecken: statt auf dem Geleise: Programm-Realisierung 
gleiten wir unmerklich auf einem ganz zufalligen Weg vom ersten in 
den zweiten Teil; La Fontaine greift also zur fluiden suavitas des bon 
Horace (V. 26): [ich stelle in meiner Fabeldichtung immer Gegenbilder 
auf] 

faisant de cet ouvrage 
Une ample comédie 4 cent actes divers, 
Et dont la scéne est I’Univers. 
Hommes, dieux, animaux, tout y fait quelque réle, 
Jupiter comme un autre. Introduisons celui 
Qui porte de sa part aux Belles la parole: 
Ce n’est pas de cela qu’il s’agit aujourd’hui. 


Wie bei Horaz das Stichwort Maecenas ganz von ungefihr, in cinem 
unter mehreren Beispielen fiir Belistigungen durch Bitten, erschien und 
dann zum Thema “Maecenas” iibergegangen wurde, so erscheint bei La 
Fontaine Juppiter als appositionelles Beispiel zu einem demokratischen 
Mitspielen aller Wesen: Juppiter ist auf einer Ebene mit irgendjemand, 
demokratisch eingeebnet, auch in einer gewissen nachlissigen Wahl- 
losigkeit, eben weil er als gleichstufig mit dem ersten Besten erscheinen 
soll, herausgegriffen aus einer indistinkten Masse (hommes, dieux, ani- 
maux, tout ist nicht hierarchisch angeordnet).‘ Aber Juppiter ist vor 
allem eine Hilfskonstruktion, die zuriicktritt, wenn sie gedient hat: er ist 
stilistischer Vorliufer oder Uberleiter zu dem Titelhelden Merkur, der 
in antikisierender Periphrase als Liebesbote Juppiters bei den irdischen 
Schénen definiert wird. Diese Definition fallt aber offenbar aus dem 


* La Font. liebt solche Aufzihlungen, weil sie zu seinem Bild von der Unordnung und 
launenhaften Ungereimtheit des Welttreibens passen, vgl. v1/15: 

(die Wahrsagerin) a qui toute la ville, 

Femmes, filles, valets, gros Messieurs, tout enfin, 
Alloit, tout comme autrefois, demander son destin. 
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Rahmen der Fabel heraus, in der Merkur nur Gétterbote, Vollstrecker 
von Juppiters Willen, ist; es muss also der Dichter selbst das Willkiir- 
liche seiner Herangesellung des Liebesboten betonen: er tut es, wie auf 
seine Schépferfreiheit pochend, unserer Anklage den Wind aus den 
Segeln nehmend (Introduisons celui qui. ..Cen’est pas de cela qu’il s’agit 
aujourd’hui). Aber diese Willkiirlichkeit ist in Wirklichkeit keine 
solche. Gerade wenn La Fontaine ein Abirren, ein d-peu-prés sich selbst 
vorzuwerfen scheint, (Ce n’est pas de cela .. . ), ist er auf dem richtigen 
Wege,—er spricht @ propos! Juppiter heranzuziehen ist nicht iiberfliis- 
sig gewesen: der Gétterfiirst bleibt nunmehr im Hintergrunde, aber 
doch fiihlbar Merkur beschattend—ein Gewaltiger wie Juppiter ist nie 
Komparse—: als der Holzhauer beim Verlust der Axt ruft: Jupiter, 
rends-la-moi, zeigt sich zwar Juppiter nicht selbst, aber 


Sa plainte fut de l’Olympe entendue [Passiv!]. 
Mercure vient. [Ein Befehl Juppiters ertént nicht]. 


Doch schon deutlicher wird er nach dem Geschrei der begehrlichen 
Holzhauer sichtbar: 


Le roi des Dieux ne sait auquel entendre. 
Son fils Mercure aux criards vient encor 


—die persénliche Beziehung Merkurs zu Juppiter (ji/s), das encor, das 
eine stindige Ubung im Auftraggeben und -ausfiihren voraussetzt, 
legen uns die mittelbare Einwirkung des Géttervaters durch seinen 
Boten nahe, bis dann in der Schlussmoral: ‘‘Que sert cela? Jupiter n’est 
pas dupe” Juppiter als der eigentliche Gegenspieler der térichten Men- 
schen hervortritt.5 So zeigt sich jetzt dass Juppiter, den La Fontaine in 
seiner ample comédie herabdriickt, in unserer Fabel gerade eine sehr 
hervorragende Rolle hat und dass die Uberleitung zu der Fabel “‘le 
bicheron et Mercure”—die eigentlich ‘“‘le bdcheron et Juppiter’’ heissen 


5 Bei Rabelais ist Juppiter tiberbeschiftigt und greift nur ein, um Ruhe zu haben: (Livre 
Iv, Prolog): “‘Quel diable, demande Jupiter, est 14 bas qui hurle si horrifiquement? Vertus 
de Styx, n’avons nous pas cy devant esté, presentement ne sommes nous assez ici a la 
decision empeschés de tant d’affaires controvers et d’importance? . . . Vrayement, dist 
Jupiter, nous en sommes bien. Nous a ceste heure n’avons autre faciende que rendre 
coign ées perdues? . . . Ca, ca, que cette coignée soit rendue. Qu’il n’en soit plus parlé. 
Resoulvons le différent du clergé et de la taulpeterie de Landerousse. Oi en estions nous?” 
Rabelais lasst die Menschendinge vom Gétterstandpunkt aus betrachten, in ihrer Klein- 
heit und Nebensichlichkeit (die Exkurse der Gétterreden beweisen sie), wobei seine Gitter 
zugleich Renaissancehelden und Gétterkerikaturen sind. Juppiter gibt Merkur den Auftrag, 
den Couillatris (!) zwischen drei verschiedenen Axten wihlen zu lassen. So ist dann alles 
Geschehende von einer launischen Gétterwelt aus gelenkt. Die Spannung besteht bei 
Rabelais, dem kosmisch Denkenden, darin: was wird der Mensch tun? Bei La Font., 
dem auf der Erde stehenden: was die Gottheit? 
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sollte—nicht von Juppiter zu Merkur, sondern von Juppiter zu Juppiter 
fiihrte. Merkur, der willkiirlich “eingefiihrt”’ wurde, ist, von der Schluss- 
wirkung aus betrachtet, die Hilfskonstruktion, nicht Juppiter. All dieses 
listige Versteckenspiel des Dichters, diese heuchlersche suavitas, die mit 
Illusionskunststiicken Vorder -und Hintergrund vertauscht und unsern 
Geist ein wenig schwindlig macht, dient doch eigentlich nur zur Ver- 
tuschung des harten Ubergangs zwischen dem didaktischen und dem 
erzihlenden Teil des Stiickes. 

Nicht so geschickt ist die Ubergangstechnik in einem Fall, wo von 
der Festlegung von Zeit und Ort des Dramoletts, das eine Fabel dar- 
stellt, zur Nennung des einen Hauptspielers fortgeschritten wird 
(1v/22): 

Les alouettes font leur nid 

Dans les blés, quand ils sont en herbe, 
C’est-d-dire environ le temps 

Que tout aime et que tout pullulle dans le monde, 
Monstres marins au fond de l’onde, 

Tigres dans les foréts, alowettes aux champs. 

Une pourtant de ces derniéres ... , 


insofern als die Abhebung einer Lerche von allen Tieren um den Preis 
einer Tautologie bewerkstelligt wird: “Les alouettes font leur nid . . . en- 
viron le temps, que les alouettes aux champs aiment et pullullent.” 
Immerhin sehen wir die Konstanz des Rezeptes bei La Font., nach 
antikem Muster eine Aufzihlung anzubringen, in der der besondere 
Gegenstand seines Gedichtes unauffillig auftritt, vg]. noch rx/1, wo der 
Dichter die Typen aufzahlt, die er in seinen Fabeln behandelt, fous 
trompeurs, scélérats, tyrans, ingrats, mainte impudente pécore, force sots, 
force flatteurs: 

Je pourrais y joindre encore 

Des légions de menteurs. 


Mit menteurs ist das Stichwort gefallen, das die folgende Fabel “Le 
dépositaire infidéle” zum Gegenstand hat, die Liige. Auch hier ist also 
ein Prolog zu einem Fabelbuch mit der ersten Fabel dieses Buches 
zusammengeschweisst. Zum Prolog gehért natiirlich die Betonung des 
Fiktiven aller Dichtung, auch dieses Thema wird mit dem Liigenmotiv 
in Beziehung gebracht: Gegen die Behauptung des Psalmisten: Tou 
homme ment (omnis homo mendax) lehnt sich La Font. auf. Die niederen 
Bevélkerungsschichten haben einen Grund zu liigen in ihren schlechten 
materiellen Verhiltnissen, aber die héheren liigen nicht immer: 


Et méme qui mentiroit 
Comme Esope et comme Homére, 
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Un vrai menteur ne seroit: 
Le doux charme de maint songe 
Par leur bel art inventé, 
Sous les habits du mensonge 
Nous offre la vérité... 
Comme eux ne ment pas qui veut. 
Mais mentir comme sut faire 40 
Un certain dépositaire. . . . 
Est d’un méchant et d’un sot. 


Chamfort hat die Zusammenstellung von Liige und dichterischer Fiktion 
beanstandet: ‘‘Quel rapport y a-t-il, dit Bacon, entre les mensonges des 
poétes et ceux des marchands? “A. Regnier in der Ausgabe der Grands 
écrivains (11, 354) schreibt hiezu: “la faute est surtout dans la transi- 
tion: ‘Et méme . . . ,’ qui ne sépare pas assez le mensonge de la fiction,” 
die Unterscheidung der beiden, wie sie La Font. vornimmt, “‘sert au 
fabuliste 4 bien amener son apologue.” Aber dies “der Dichtung Schleier 
aus der Hand der Wahrheit” ist keineswegs eine willkiirliche Zutat, ein 
kiinstlerischer Fehler: La Font. zeigt, seiner relativistischen Weltsicht 
entsprechend, das Gemeinsame zwischen Entferntem auf. Der Vers 39 
Comme eux ne ment pas qui veut betont geniigend die Wesensverschieden- 
heit des Dichters vom banalen Liigner und erinnert an das Ce n’est pas 
de cela qu’il s’agit aujourd’hui des oben erwihnten Prologs zu Buch v. La 
Font. liegt daran, sein détachement vom Stoff, seine Gestaltungsfrei- 
heit zu beweisen: er kénnte vielleicht auch jetzt vom Dichter (bezw. von 
Juppiters Liebesabenteuern) sprechen,—er tut es jetzt grade nicht. 

Die Aufzahlung eines Helden einer Fabel unter anderen findet sich 
auch in x1/7“‘Le paysan du Danube,” wo zur Erhirtung des Satzes: 
der Schein triigt, Sokrates, Asop—und eben der donaulindische Bauer 
aufgezihlt werden: 

Im Discours 4 Madame de la Sabliére (1x) erkennt man zuniichst 
dieselbe lobheischende Dreiheit wie die oben in 1/14 besprochene: 


Elle [cette humeur qui souffre les louanges] est 
commune aux Dieux, aux monarques, aux belles. 

Ce breuvage vanté par le peuple rimeur, 

Le nectar que l’on sert au maitre du tonnerre, 

Et dont nous enivrons tous /es dieux de la terre, 

C’est la louange, Jris. Vous ne la gotitez point; 

D’autres propos chez vous récompensent ce point: 


Die Gruppierung Dieux—monarques-belles (in 1/14 Dieux—mattresse-roi, 
woraus das 1. Glied Dieux herausgegriffen wird) gestattet die Ankniip- 
fung an das letzte Glied, die belles, daraus wird durch Gegensatz die 
Uberleitung zu der Gesprichsthemen, die Iris (=M™* de la Sabliére) 
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liebt, geschaffen. La Font. scheint nun ganz raffiniert eine mehrglied- 
rige Aufzihlung zum Einschmuggeln einer Wahrheit zu beniitzen, dic 
einzeln auszusprechen gewagt wire: es 


k 
Propos, agréables commerces s & 
Oi le hasard fournit cent matiéres diverses,  § 
Jusque 1a qu’en votre entretien e 
La bagatelle a part: le monde n’en croit rien. | 
Laissons le monde et sa croyance. g 
La bagatelle, la science, &g 
Les chiméres, le rien, tout est bon: je soutiens g 
Qu’il faut de tout aux entretiens, 


Dazu bemerkt Regnier (Gr. écr., 11, 460): “Il est A remarquer que, atin 
de tempérer de son mieux |’idée de femme savante, le poéte s’est con- 
tenté, pour la partie sérieuese des entretiens, du terme science, qui est 
comme perdu entre ‘bagatelle, chiméres, rien,’ puis des mots collectifs 
‘tout, de tout.’” Nun geht es weiter: 


Ce fondement posé, ne trouvez pas mauvais 
Qu’en ces fables aussi j’entreméle des traits 
De certaine philosophie 

Subtile, engageante et hardie. 


Also, auch La Font. wird de tout aux entretiens (=sermons, discours) 
mischen, daher Philosophie auch unter die Fabeln. Aber durch certaine 
wird wieder subtile, engageante, etc. vorbereitet: wir erhalten eine fort- 
laufende Kette und Verzahnung: 
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vous ne la goiitez point: plutét bagatelle, science, chimére 
J’entreméle des traits de certaine philosophie 
subtile, engageante et hariic. 


Ce fondement posé ist wieder, wie oben erwahntes introduisons, cin 
schalkhafter Fingerzeig auf die erreichte suavitas, eine Art Selbst- 
denunzierung des Dichters. Die Causeur—unverschimtheit La Font.’s 
geht so weit, im Augenblick da" wir Opfer seines Tricks werden, noch ; 
auf eine kommende Absichtlichkeit aufmerksam zu machen: introduisons 
mit (Merkur), ce fondement posé—alles kann herangezogen werden, wo 
ae 2 iL gerade ein anderer (Juppiter, die Philosophie) eingefiihrt worden ist. 
ie 4 Man denkt an jene spanischen entremeses, wo hinter einem vorgehal- 
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tenen Teppich ein Widersacher eingeschmuggelt wird—nur dass man im 
Augenblick der Taéuschung nicht sagen kann, ob Juppiter Wand vor Mer- 
kur oder Merkur Wand vor Juppiter ist. Horazischer Fluss der Psychago- 
gik ist zu einem eigentiimlich gauklerischen Versteckspiel mit dem Leser 
geworden: er wird nicht nur gefiihrt, sondern genasfiihrt. 

Ahbnlichen Winkelziigen begegnen wir in der ersten Fabel des m1. 
Buches: La Font. spricht zuerst (V. 1-6) von den méglichen Funden 
spitgeborener Dichter (nos auteurs) auf dem Gebiet der Gattungen, die 
die Antike erfunden hat, so der Fabel—soweit wire das eine literar- 
historische Einleitung, im Stil der querelle des anciens et des modernes 
mit Entscheidung fiir die Erfindung der Gattungen durch die Alten, 
der Fundmiglichkeiten auf diesen Gebieten auch fiir die Modernen (das 
Wort feinte in V.5 heisst einfach “littérature imaginative,” cf. v1/1, 
V. 5.). Nun setzt La Font. fort: 


Je T’ (=dem Empfanger der Widmung, Herrn von Maucroy) 
en veux dire un trait assez bien inventé: 

Autrefois 4 Racan Malherbe I’a conté. 

Ces deux rivaux d’Horace, héritiers de sa lyre, 

Disciples d’Apollon, nos maitres pour tout dire. . . 


das klingt so als ob nun die Verdienste dieser neueren Dichter, die mit 
den antiken wetteifern kénnen, herausgestrichen werden und wir Pro- 
ben ihrer Dichtung erhalten sollten. Aber nein—es geht ganz anders 
weiter: 

Se rencontrant un jour tout seuls et sans témoins 

(Comme ils se confioient leurs pensers et leurs soins), 

Racan commence ainsi... 


Racan fragt Malherbe als den Erfahreneren und Alteren um Rat, welche 
Lebensstellung er wahlen soll, und Malherbe erzihlt die bekannte Fabel 
vom “Meunier, son fils et |’4ne,” aber nicht als eigene Erfindung, son- 
dern als “‘irgendwo gelesen” (V. 27; V. 29 bringt den Zusatz: si j’ai 
bonne mémoire). Der “‘trait assez bien inventé” ist also das Verdienst 
nicht der beiden franzésischen Apolloséhne, und Meister der Nach- 
fahren, sondern gehért einem Anonymus; Racan und Malherbe geben 
keine Beispiele fiir moderne Dichtung, die den Alten gleichkommt, son- 
dern der eine greift eine alte Fabel auf, der andere befindet sich in einer 
Lage, in der er deren Lehre brauchen kann. Also ist die dichterische 
Leistung, die ‘“‘Nachernte’”’ auf allen Feldern, einzig und allein—das 
Verdienst des bescheidenen Kiinstlers und ‘‘Nacherzihlers” La Fon- 
taine: er ist einer der derniers venus, hier der dernier venu. Statt also zu 
sagen: “ich werde eine albekannte Fabel in neuer Form erzihlen,” 
fiihrt La Font. zu unserer Tauschung Malherbe und Racan als Helden 
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einer Rahmenerzihlung ein, die die Fabel vom Miiller, seinem Sohn und 
dem Esel aufnimmt und plastisch macht. 

Manchmal legt es La Font. darauf an, uns vorzuspiegeln, er habe uns 
auf dem einfachsten, glattesten Weg an einen Punkt gebracht—an den 
zu gelangen wir nie geahnt hitten: angekommen, blicken wir verbliifft 
auf den unbewusst zuriickgelegten Umweg. Das schénste Beispiel ist 
wohl 1/11: “L’homme et son image,” La Rochefoucauld gewidmet. Ein 
neuer ichverliebter Narziss beschliesst, die Spiegel, die ihm ein ent- 
stelltes Bild seiner Person bieten, zu vermeiden. Er geht—ein anderer 
Alceste—in die Einéde, findet aber auch dort einen wahrheitkiindenden 
Spiegel in Gestalt eines klaren Teiches, den er zwar auch meiden michte, 
aber dessen Schénheit ihn anzieht. 


On voit bien of je veux venir 21 
Je parle a fous: et cette erreur extréme 

Est un mal que chacun se plait d’entretenir. 

Notre ame, c’est cet homme amoureux de lui-méme; 

Tant de miroirs, ce sont les sottises d’autrui, 

Miroirs, de nos défauts les peintres légitimes; 

Et quant au canal, c’est celui 

Que chacun sait, le livre des ‘‘Maximes.” 


Die von mir unterstrichenen Worte sollen den Leser irrefiihren: La Font. 
spielt mit den allegorischen Erklarungen seiner Fabel und greift angeb- 
lich bloss zu selbstverstandlichen, jedem Leser von vornherein klaren 
Ausdeutungen. Es sieht so aus als ob er nur, klassizistischer Ubung 
gemiss, den Einzelfall in seiner prinzipiell notwendigen Verallgemeine- 
rung erscheinen liesse: Je parle @ tous... chacun... notre dme... 
Dass dabei Abstraktes in noch Abstrakteres umgedeutet wird (z. b. die 
Ichverliebtheit Allegorese fiir die menschliche Seele), mutet uns als ein 
reichlich kompliziertes Begriffsspiel an, hinter dem sich unausgespro- 
chene moralische Sentenzen verbergen (die Spiegel sind Jes sottises 
@’autrui, diese aber wieder sind de nos défauts les peintres légitimes, d. h. 
erst an den Fehlern des Nebenmenschen erkennen wir unsere eigenen— 
ein Begriffsspiel in zweiter Potenz!). Nach dem Ichverliebten, den 
Spiegeln, muss auch der Kanal seine iibertragene Bedeutung erhalten, 
wir kénnen uns diesem Systemzwang nicht entziehen; nun aber kommt 
ein Theatercoup: die—ich wiederhole: als selbstverstindlich hingestellte 
—Anspielung auf etwas ganz Konkretes, das bestimmte Buch eines 
zeitgenéssischen Moralisten. Wir erholen uns von dieser schlagartigen 
Verbannung aus der Welt der Begriffe durch die vom Dichter uns iiber- 
lassene Uberlegung—das Rezept “il faut laisser Dans les plus beaux sujets 
quelque chose 4 penser” hat La Fontaine nach seinen eigenen Worten 
x/14 von La Rochefoucauld gelernt—die Maximen gleichen dem Teich 
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durch ihre Schénheit, die auch den packt, den die Scheusslichkeit des 
ihm dargebotenen Spiegelbildes abstésst. Und nun erkennen wir, dass 
wir, von der Allegorese ausgehend, unmerklich bei einer pointierten 
Huldigungsepistel oder einer verschleierten Literaturkritik angelangt 
sind. Riickblickend durchmessen wir die zuriickgelegte Wegstrecke und 
fihlen uns verwirrt—erst recht durch die Fiille von Spiegeln, in die 
wir geblickt haben. Das Wort miroirs kommt sechsmal im ersten, 
zweimal im zweiten Teil der Fabel vor; die Spiegel sind nicht nur eine 
Behexung des physischen Blickes, der nirgendwo anders hinsehen kann, 
sie rufen auch ein Schwindelgefiihl im geistigen Auge hervor: der Nar- 
ziss spiegelt sich, unsere Menschenseele spiegelt Narzissens Fehler, La 
Rochefoucauld spiegelt die Seele—eine grausame, glitzernde, abgeleitet- 
deutungsbereite Bild- und Spiegelwelt. Allerdings paart sich mit der 
heuchlerischen suavitas des Ubergangs hier die Sprengwirkung des 
Schlussverses (die ihrerseits die von den “‘Maximes”’ ausgehende nach- 
ahmt); doch stellt sich die iiberraschende Wendung als logisch voll- 
kommen gerechtfertigt dar, und die nachtrigliche Uberlegung stésst 
sich nicht an dieser logischen Spiegelglitte. Auf die Kongestionierung 
des Auges, das die Eitelkeit in tausend Spiegeln gesehen hat,® folgt die 


6 Man wird bei dieser Gestaltung des Narzissmotivs an die Nietzsche’sche erinnert, die 
Pfandl in seiner Abhandlung iiber den “‘Narzissbegriff” (Jmago, 21, S. 286) zitiert: 
Einsam mit dir, 
zweisam im eignen Wissen, 
zwischen hundert Spiegeln 
vor dir selber falsch. 
Selbstkenner! 
La Font. hat die Verwandtschaft von Narzissmus und Reflexion, der reflektierenden Kritik 
des Menschen iiberhaupt, geahnt.—Kein Wunder, dass die Spiegel in modisch- prezidser 
Sprach- und Sachgestalt erscheinen: 
Les conseillers muets dont se servent nos dames... 
Miroirs aux poches des galands, 
Miroirs aux ceintures des femmes, 
wihrend das Kunstwerk des Moralisten mit einem Naturding (genauer: einem Menschen- 
werk, das Naturschénheit besitzt: einem Kanal) verglichen wird. Schein und Wahrheit 
sind kontrastiert durch Modeflimmer und Naturklarheit.— 

Ich habe vor Jahren einem nicht besonders begabten Lehramtskandidaten als Thema 
gegeben: “Der Spiegel bei La Fontaine’’—er legte die Arbeit zuriick, weil er ausser unserer 
Fabel “nichts gefunden” hatte. Ich war mir bei der Stellung dieses Themas klar gewesen, 
dass ein fast manisch erlebtes Motiv nicht einmal bloss bei La Fontaine vorkommen kénne. 
Und so ist es denn auch: man muss nur das Spiegelmotiv nicht zu eng, rein materiel] 
fassen, sondern die zahlreichen Spiegelungen, der Moral in der Fabelerzihlung und um- 
gekehrt, die Pendantwirkung von Doppelfabeln, die Echofabeln wie ‘Le coq et la perle”’ 
(Echo ist das akustische Spiegelbild, daher Echo und Narziss von der Sage gern verkniipft 
werden), usw. einbegriffen. La Font. hat eine Freude am Reflektieren (in doppeltem Sinn): 
er ist und stimmt nachdenklich; wie er selbst in dem oben erwihnten “art poétique” sagt: 
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wasserklare Ruhe eindeutiger Schénheit. La Rochefoucauld’s Kunst. 
die Wahrheit durch Schénheit bindigte, hat ein La Fontaine’sches 
Kunstwerk erzeugt, das diese Dynamik nicht nur definiert, sondern in 
sich nacherzeugt—spiegelt. Die suavitas, das Fliessende La Font. Psy- 
chagogik fiihrt uns aus Verwirrung zur sanften Bewegtheit des canu! 
si beau. 

Eine solche sanfte Fiihrung kann auch traumartig wirken: in vi1/{() 
lautet die Moral der Geschichte vom Milchmidchen Perrette: 


Quel esprit ne bat la campagne? 
Qui ne fait chateaux en Espagne? 
Picrochole, Pyrrhus, la Laitiére, enfin tous, 
Autant les sages que les fous. 
Chacun songe en veillant; il n’est rien de plus doux: 
Une flatteuse erreur emporte alors nos Ames; 
Tout le bien du monde est a nous, 
Tout les honneurs, toutes les femmes. 
Quand je suis seul, je fais au plus brave un défi; 
Je m’écarte, je vais détréner le Sophi. . . . 


Die demokratische Aufzihlung all der Traumer erinnert an den Ein- 
gang der Fabel vom Holzhauer und Merkur (la Laitiére ist wahhlos 
unter die Kénige geraten); das wird in zahlreichen Ausdriicken variiert: 





J’oppose quelquefois, par une double image, 

Le vice a la vertu, la sottise au ben sens, 

Les Agneaux aux Loups ravissants, 

La Mouche a la Fourmi... 
Die antithetischen Bilder erhellen sich gegenseitig, und schon bei La Font., vor V. Huyo, 
ist Antithese (oder Polaritat) echt franzésische Stellvertretung der Fiille des Universums. 

Interessant ist in unserer Fabel, dass der Spiegel, der barocker Kunst als Mitte! der 

moralischen Belehrung, der Riickkehr in se ipsum, der Abkehr von der Welt zu dienen 
pflegte, Selbstwert bekommt als schéner Spiegel, dass also, echt lafontainisch, die Morali- 
sierung fsthetisch gestiitzt wird. Avis au lecteur—moralisateur! La Font. verwendete 
nicht das Asthetische im Dienste der Moral, sondern die Moral im Dienste der Asthetik. 
Man kann annehmen, dass er, was er an La Rochefoucauld riihmte, die Schénheit des 
Sittenspiegels, auch fiir sein eigenes Fabelwerk als Ideal empfindet. Dass La Font.’s 
ausdriickliche gegenteilige Versicherung (v1/1: “Une morale nue apporte de I’ennui. Le 
conte fait passer le précepte avec lui: En ces sortes de feinte il faut instruire et plaire, 
Et conter pour conter me semble peu d’affaire’”’) nicht ernst zu nehmen ist, haben die 
Kritiker schon dfters gesagt, vgl. Gr. écr.11,S. 2 (zu v1/1).—Wieso kommt M. Cordemann in 
ihrer héchst schiilerhaft voreingenommenen Miinchener Diss. (1917) “Der Umschwung der 
Kunst zwischen der ersten und zweiten Fabelsammlung La Fontaines” dazu, S. 39 von 
der ersten Sammlung (den ersten 6 Biichern) “festzustellen, dass die Moral sichtbar 
abgegliedert bleibt, als ein besonderer Teil neben der Erzihlung. Was sonst noch an 
refiektierenden Elementen vorhanden ist, das kristallisiert sich an die Moral’’? Solche 
Fehlgriffe erkliren sich aus der atomisierenden Betrachtung der Fabeln, deren Schidlich- 
keit ich im Laufe dieses Aufsatzes noch besonders betonen werde. 
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quel... me, tous, autant... que, chacun—nun kommt noch das sozia- 
tive nous hinzu und schon werden wir vom Traum sanft hinwegge- 
schwemmt: alles gehért uns, daher auch mir. Es ist ein exemplifizierendes 
je, das dies nous ablést. Plétzlich ist aber wirklich das Ich, d. h. das 
Dichter-Ich der Held, der bis zur persénlichen Apotheose gefiihrt wird 
(obwohl vielleicht diese Art Traume eines Tartaren kaum zu La Fon- 
tains Lebensbescheidung stimmen—vielleicht ist es nur das exempli- 
fizierende Ich das da spricht, aber der Dichter will uns im Unklaren 
lassen) 

On m’élit roi, mon peuple m’aime; 

Les diadémes vont sur ma téte pleuvant— 


worauf das jahe Erwachen aus dieser Vida es suefo-Stimmung folgt: 


Quelque accident fait-il que je rentre en moi-méme, 
Je suis gros Jean, comme devant. 


Man versteht, dass der sanfte Ubergang des Dulcia sunto (il n’est rien 
de plus doux) vom Wachen in Traumzustand nétig war, damit das Er- 
wachen umso unsanfter ausfalle, ferner dass der zweite, der Pendant-Teil 
der Fabel das Triumen in Ganzgross (Kénigtum!) enthilt, wiahrend der 
erste ein handfestes, logisches, enghorizontiges Rechnen des Bauern- 
midchens (Vermégen!) schilderte: hier daher der Fortschritt in der 
bekannten Tempusveriinderung (Quand je l’eus, V. 17), dort das Ver- 
schwimmen der Personen. Der Teil von quel esprit . . . an ist kunstvoll 
unmerklicher Ubergang zwischen dem ersten und dem zweiten Phanta- 
sie-débacle. Der letzte Vers Gros-Jean comme devant schafft die ‘‘Ver- 
klammerung zu dem biiuerlichen” Teil, der mit der Wiederholung des 
Wortes pot au lait (das schon als die “Wirklichkeit” dieser Erzihlung im 
1. Vers der Fabel auftrat) geschlossen wurde.’ La Fontaine will sagen, 
jeder Mensch, auch ich, Jean La Fontaine, bin ein wenig Bauer, d. h. 
triumerisch-unkluger Rechner—und Traum und Berechnung gehen 
ineinander tiber—La Fontaine sieht ‘Uberginge’ zwischen entfernten 
Erscheinungen. 

Sahen wir in 1/14 in der suavitas des Ubergangs eine bewusste Verklei- 
dung eines Uberraschungseffekts, so ist in einem anderen Fall die sanfte 
Uberleitung die Maskierung der kiinstlerischen Absicht. In der Dop- 


? Chamfort schreibt: “Cette fable est charmante jusqu’A l’endroit Adieu veau, vache, 
etc... . Quelques gens de godt ont blamé, avec raison, ce me semble, la femme En grand 
danger d’ étre battue, Le récit qui en fut fait en farce; tout cela est froid; mais La Fontaine, 
aprés cette petite chute, se reléve bien vite.” Die Gefahr der Schlage ist die Wirklichkeit 
nach dem Traum; die Erwahnung der Behandlung in der Farce ist notwendig wegen der 
stilistischen Festlegung, ferner um pot au lait als Titel wiederholen zu kénnen, endlich 
als Vordeutung auf andere literarische Verkérperungen desselben Menschentypus: 
Picrochole, Pyrrhus. 
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pelfabel (v11/4 und 5) “Le héron—la fille,” die wieder mit Pendantwir. 
kungen arbeitet, ist die den beiden Stiicken gemeinsame “Moral” in die 
Mitte gestellt (zweifellos entspricht die, die 5. Fabel gesondert brin. 
gende, Druckweise der Ausgabe des Grands Ecrivains nicht den Absichten 
des Dichters, der, wie wir sehen werden, den unmerklichen Ubergang 
gewollt hat.): 

Ne soyons pas si difficiles: v.27 
Les plus accomodants, ce sont les plus habiles; 
On hasarde de perdre en voulant trop gagner. 

Gardez-vous de rien dédaigner, 
Surtout quand vous avez a peu prés votre compte. 
Bien des gens y sont pris. Ce n’est pas aux hérons 
Que je parle; écoutez, humains, un autre conte: 
Vous verrez que chez vous j’ai puisé ces lecons. 


V. 27-31 weisen eine bunte Fiille von Personalpronomina auf (soyons- 
ce sont, on hasarde, gardez-vous, vous avez), offenbar Variationen des gno- 
mischen Pronomens. Aber es ist kein Zufall, dass die eréffnende inklusive 
1. Pers. Pl. Leser und Dichter in eine Gemeinschaft zusammenschliesst, 
sodass der erste sich in die vorher vorgetragene Erzihlung einbezogen 
fiihlt, dass dann die allgemeinen Wahrheiten in unpersénlicher Fas- 
sung zu einem ebenfalls unpersénlich gemeinten vous iiberleiten (gardez- 
vous = ‘man hiite sich’’), das nun, listig zweideutig, in V. 32 in ein pre- 
digendes, distanzierendes, pathetisches, also jedenfalls ganz anders 
geartetes vous umschliagt: écoutez, humains ... Vous verrez ... Beson- 
ders perfid ist das Sitzchen: Bien des gens y sont pris, das, im Zusam- 
menhang mit dem vorhergehenden gardez-vous, vor dem “se laisser 
prendre” (wie andere sich fangen lassen!) warnt: auf pris scheint also 
der Nachdruck zu ruhen, aber durch die Einschmuggelung von gens ist 
der Weg zu den humains eréffnet. Ce n’est pas aux hérons que je parle 
ist ein an sich iiberfliissiges Saitzchen: niemand glaubt dass La Font. 
den Reihern, mit vous angesprochen, eine Fischpredigt halten wolle; es 
bedeutet eine iibermiitige Frechheit des Wortkiinstlers, der uns dorthin 
gebracht hat, wo er hinauswollte, und sich freut an der Uberlistung: 
“ich spreche nicht zu den Reihern, ihr merkt es wohl, Menschlein, dass 
de vobis fabula narratur!” Wozu aber tiberhaupt dieses Spiel der iiber- 
miitig gewordenen suavitas? Wozu der sanfte Ubergang? Vous verre: 
que chez vous j’ai puisé ces legons lisst die Maske fallen und kiindet die 
dichterische Absicht an: der Dichter hat die Doppelfabel le héron—la 
fille nicht etwa bloss geschrieben, um zwei Parallelfille anzureihen. Er 
hat in Wirklichkeit von der Freiern gegeniiber diffizilen Preziésen schrei- 
ben wollen und ihr als Spiegelbild den licherlich heiklen Reiher mit 
seinem komisch langen Fresswerkzeug, das sich vor aller leicht ergreif- 
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baren Beute ekelt, vorangestellt (bezeichnend dass La Font. gerade 
den Reiher mit seiner von Buffon beobachteten Passivitait beim Beute- 
fang in das alte Fabelschema eingesetzt hat!). So fallen von der fille her 
ironische Lichter auf den vermenschlichten héron heriiber, umgekehrt 
wird das dumme Treiben der prezidsen fille durch das Schicksal des 
héron schon im voraus abgeurteilt. Der Inhalt des V. 34, der uns Ein- 
blick gewahrt in das Prius der Erfindung der fille vor dem héron, muss 
dem Leser etwas verschleiert werden, weil sonst das Lehrhafte und 
Parinetische zu deutlich hervortrite: ganz allmihlich erst wird der 
Dolch des de te fabula entblisst. Die fille-Fabel ist dann keine blosse 
Wiederholung der héron-Fabel, sondern die Psychologie der Preziézen, 
die die Instinkte von Jedermann hat, aber feiner als andere sein will 
und deren Hochmut durch die Unerbittlichkeit der Zeit vor den Fall 
kommt, ist deutlicher herausgearbeitet. Auf dieses dumme Menschen- 
wesen appliziert sich das Bild des vornehmtuenden langen Reiher- 
schnabels, der vergeblich auf besseres gewartet hat und weiterwartet.*® 
Tierkarikatur und menschliches Urbild verschmelzen zu einer untrenn- 
baren Einheit. Diesen Verschmelzungsprozess verschleiert der kunst- 
volle Ubergang. Motivwiederholungen (wie die parallel gestalteten Re- 
den, die parallelen Schliisse mit tout heureux et tout aise bzw. tout aise et 
tout heureuse, de rencontrer un limacon—de rencontrer un malotru usw.) 
verklammern noch die beiden Fabeln, die in Wirklichkeit die Entdop- 
pelung einer einheitlichen Sicht sind. Wahrend sonst die Fabel eine 
Tiererzihlung mit einer fiir Menschen giiltigen Moral verbindet, hat sich 
hier die letztere in den eigentlichen Urfall, hat sich das Gleichnis in 
die urspriingliche Ausgangs vision zuriickverwandelt. Das Spiegelprin- 
zip, aller Fabel inhirent, ist explizit geworden. Die Ubergangstechnik 
La Font.’s stimmt so zu dem Bau jeder einzelnen Fabel als eines in sich 
festgegriindeten Organismus mit zahlreichen, erst langsam klarwerden- 
8 Z.B. wahrend das Tier mit dem langen Hals, langen Schnabel, den langen Fiissen je 
ne sais ow, sinnlos, ziellos, auf Jokal gesehener Wanderung befindlich ist, wandert die 
Prezidse auf der Zeitstrecke, ohne au temps échapper zu kénnen (das zeitliche Nacheinander 
ist ausfiihrlich markiert: V. 26-36, also 10 Verse, mit bedeutender Unterstreichung der 
Allmahlichkeit des kérperlichen Verfalls, wie vorher die Fiille der Freierabweisungen 
gegentiber den zwei Ablehnungen des Reihers auffiel—la fille siindigt gegen ihr der Zeit- 
lichkeit unterworfenes Lebensgesetz, eine primitive Dreistufigkeit wie in der Léwe- 
Ballade “Jungfriulein Annika” wire bei der Prezidésen nicht am Platze). Das je ne sais on 
der 1. Zeile, scheinbar der Erzahlerlaune entstammend (vgl. etwa den Quijote-Beginn 
En un lugar de la Mancha de cuyo nombre no quiero acordarme), wird fiir den Leser, der die 
ganze Fabel auf sich wirken lasst, zu einem Sinnbild der Ziellosigkeit,—Quijotehaftigkeit 
dieses preziésen und hageren chevalier errant. Cordemann behauptet also zu Unrecht, die 
Reiherfabel zeige keinen Gegenspieler, sondern nur‘einseitiges Spiel.’ Die Zeit ist der 


Gegenspieler sowohl der Preziésen wie des Reihers—der methodische Fehler bestand in 
der Trennung der beiden Fabeln. 
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den Wechselbeziehungen innerhalb seiner—entsprechend der antiken 
Forderung der Verbindung der Einzelheiten im Kunstwerk “wie aus 
einem Kérper” (Knoche S. 373). 

Bis in die Einzelheiten der Fabel waltet diese organische Verkniipfung 
der Teile und die Ubergangstechnik. Die Verse 2-6: 


Il cétoyoit une riviére. 

L’onde étoit transparente ainsi qu’aux plus beaux jours; 
Ma commére la Carpe y faisoit mille tours 
Avec le brochet son compére— 


werden oft angefiihrt als Beispiel fiir die Landschaftsmalerei La Font.’s; 


* Ahnlich etwa in 1/22, 5/6: 
Mais vous naissez le plus souvent 
Sur les humides bords des royaumes du vent— 

gewiss wirkt diese Weitung des Blickes auf mehrfache Unendlichkeit héchst stimmungs- 
voll, aber nichts ist bei La Font. lyrisch-expansiv, sondern alles konstruktiv-berechnet 
und psychologisch belangvoll. Faguet hat Unrecht (S. 319), wenn er diese lyrischen Verse 
im Munde eines “homme robuste” wie der Eiche nicht am Platze findet: die Eiche mimt 
Verzweiflung iiber die Unméglichkeit eines Schutzes fiir eine Pflanze, die so ganz un- 
wahrscheinlich weit vom Horizont der Eiche entfernt ist. Diese rhetorische Verzweiflung, 
die von der gefiihltesten Lyrik ihre Akzente borgt, ist eben deshalb komisch, weil das 
Schilf ja in einer poetischen Umgebung wichst, die die Eiche nur als “Ungerechtigkeit 
der Natur” empfinden kann. Der lyrische Ausdruck in V. 16 ist ein Ubergang zu La nature 
envers vous me semble bien injuste—La Font. ist Meister in ironisch-lyrischen Landschafts- 
bildern, vgl. vm/16 “Elle (la belette) porta chez lui (le lapin) ses pénates, un jour Qu’il 
étoit allé faire 4 l’Aurore sa cour Parmi le thym et la rosée.” Das klingt recht morgen- 
taufrisch, ist aber auch Uberleitung zu dem nichsten Vers: “Aprés qu’il eut brouté, trott¢, 
fait tous ses tours...” und ironisches In-Sicherheit-Wiegen des Hasen, dessen Héhle 
unterdessen vom Wiesel besetzt wird. Rudler, L’explication francaise S. 75 hat bloss den 
metrischen Anschluss ans Vorherige betont: “On voit que ce vers délicieux n’a pour ainsi 
dire pas d’individualité: il n’est que le résumé mélodique des précédents, et par suite il 
en arréte et ferme le systéme” (Wiederaufnahme der Reime matin und aisée, rusée).—Ein 
anderer Fall, wo wir einen Vers als eminent poetisch empfinden, den La Font. sicherlich 
sarkastisch gemeint hat, findet sich m/13: 

Qui les sait (les volontés souveraines), que lui seul (Dieu)? Comment lire en son sein? 

Auroit-il imprimé sur le front des étoiles 

Ce que la nuit des temps enferme dans ses voiles? 

A quelle utilité? 
Das ist als ironische Ad-absurdum-Fiihrung gemeint, wirkt jedoch heute durch seine der 
romantischen und nachromantischen Dichtung entsprechenden Entgrenzung, vgl. auch 
das Geschick des Racine-Verses Dans l’Orient désert quel devint mon ennui? Zugleich beachte 
man wie sich an Gottes “Busen” die “Schleier” anschliessen, und wie die Assoziation 
Nacht-Busen-Schleier mit Sternenglanz-Stirn-Enthiillung kontrastiert. 

Bemerkenswert ist, dass bei La Font. oft Poesie sich gerade an den Ubergangs- und 
Bruchstellen ansiedelt und konstruktive Elemente verschént. H. Heiss hat (Dtsch-Viertel- 
jahrsschrift 10, 654) Abstriche an dem Naturgefiihl La Font.’s gemacht: die Garten sind 
nach ihm (vm1/10) schén,” . . . mais je voudrais parmi quelque doux et discret ami”— 
aber auch diese negative Bemerkung iiber die Natur an sich ist nur eine “Uberleitung” 
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aber ebenso wichtig wie dieser Seitenblick in die fréhlich sich tummelnde 
Naturbewegtheit ist die strenge und enge geistige Verkniipfung dieser 
Verse, die psychagogische Tecknik: die riviére ist onde transparente, 
daher kann man in ihr (y) das Spiel der Fische beobachten. Der aku- 
stisch wie stimmungsmiassig schéne Vers 4 ist zugleich einer jener listigen 
Ubergangsverse. Es tut der Poesie La Font.’s keinen Abbruch, im Ge- 
genteil, wenn wir die intellektuelle Schirfe bei der Fugenverdeckung mit 
der lyrischen Stimmunggebung genial zusammen wirken sehen! Und 
ebenso ist Ma commére la Carpe gegeniiber brochet son compére psycholo- 
gisch im Sinn der Fiithrung des Lesers gedacht: zuerst wird die Tierwelt 
mit uns Menschen (dem Dichter) in Fiihlung gebracht, dann folgt erst 
das selbstindige Untereinander der Tiere. Parallel sind v. 1-8 des 2. 
Teiles gestaltet: 


Certaine fille. . . . 

Prétendoit trouver un mari... 

Point froid et point jaloux: notez ces deux points-ci. 

Cette fille vouloit aussi 

Qu’il edt du bien, de la naissance, 

Enfin tout. Mais qui peut tout avoir! 

Le Destin se montra soigneux de la pourvoir— 
Die zuerst unterstrichenen Stiicke gelten der Bekanntmachung mit dem 
Leser; mit dem enfin tout sind wir in erlebter, von dem Madchen aus 
verstindlicher Rede drinnen. Ebenso héren wir die Preziése in erlebter 
Rede (nach direkter Rede, die genau nach der des héron gestaltet ist) 
sagen: 

L’un [Freier] n’avoit en l’esprit nulle délicatesse; 

L’autre avoit le nez fait de cette facon-la: 

C’étoit ceci, c’étoit cela; 

C’étoit tout... 


wobei man rein klanglich das ziellose Frauengeschwitz heraushért 
(c’étoit ceci, c’étoit cela . . . et patati et patata).—Aber der Dichter taucht 
wieder in objektive Erzaihlung zuriick. C’étoit tout ist wohl schon eher 
Autorrede, wie das allgemein sentenziés fortfahrende car les précieuses 
Font dessus tout les dédaigneuses beweist. Das erste c’éloit ist Umschlag- 
stelle von objektiver zu erlebter Rede, das letzte von dieser zu jener 
zuriick.!°—Ich nehme an, dass H. Gmelin (“Zum Problem des Humors in 





zwischen der Fabel vom Barendienst und dem Thema der Einsamkeit in der Natur, die 
Bar und Mensch zusammengefiihrt hat! 

10 Es ist hier anzumerken, dass die erlebte Rede manchmal noch nicht ihre abgesonderte 
Rolle wie bei Flaubert und Zola hat, also gleichsam ein Redestiick ohne Anfiihrungs- 
zeichen wird, sondern noch in sanftem Ubergang aus objektiver Rede auftaucht und wieder 
in sie zuriickkehrt: La Font. hat in solchen Fallen die menschliche Stimme nur voriiber- 
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der franz. Literatur,’ Neuere Spr., wohl 1931,—das mir vom Verf. ge- 
sandte Separatum trigt keine Jahreszahl) an unsere Fabel gedacht hat, 
wenn er schreibt von der “persénlichen Neigung des Naturmenschen La 





gehend an- und abklingen lassen: die “‘verschleierte” Rede in c’étoit ceci, c’étoit cela ist 
noch zweideutig (objektiv? subjektiv?)—Zweifellos ist fiir die Erklarung dieser Redeweise 
von solchen Fallen auszugehen, vgl. Verf. G.R.M. 16,327. Daher die unter Syntaktikern 
beriihmte Stelle in “La mort et le bicheron” (1/16): 
Il met bas son fagot, il songe 4 son malheur. 
Quel plaisir a-t-il en depuis qu’il est au monde? 
En est-il un plus pauvre en la machine ronde? 
Point de pain quelquefois, et jamais de repos. 
Sa femme, ses enfants, les soldats et les impéts, 
Le créancier et la corvée 
Lui font d’un malheureux la peinture achevée 
wo die erlebte Rede, die doch offenbar mit corvée! schliessen miisste, suaviter in die objektive 
Erzihlweise einmiindet. Man hebt mit Taine in solchen Fallen immer die Einfiihlsamkcit 
des Dichters in seine Figuren hervor—man achte aber doch auch auf die Diskretion in 
den Ubergiingen von Autor- zu Figurensprache: es zeigt sich darin ein ganz anderer 
Stilwille als bei den Neueren, wo der Dichter in seinen Figuren aufgeht. La Font. geht in 
seine Figuren ein, und kehrt wieder zu sich selbst, dem Erzahler, zuriick. Man vergleiche 
die Stelle in vm/1: 
Un Loup, quelque peu clerc, prouva par sa harangue 
Qu’il falloit dévouer ce maudit animal, 
Ce pelé, ce galeux, d’od venoit tout leur mal. 
Sa peccadille fut jugée un cas pendable. 
Man hért den falschen Juristen, den Wolf, auf den armen Esel in seiner Anklagerede 
schimpfen, man hért seine geifernde Stimme—jedoch das d’o2 venoit tout leur mal ver 
breitet einen Schein von Objektivitat iiber seine Rede, mit sa peccadille... kehrt der 
Dichter wieder in die objektive Rede zuriick, die Stimme des Wolfes ist verklungen (ganz 
falsch bei Cordemann beurteilt, S. 79 ff., die die direkte Rede vermisst).—Immerhin svi 
nicht geleugnet, dass auch die moderne Spielart sich in der 2. Fabelsammlung entwickelt; 
man vergleiche die Beispiele bei Marguerite Lips, Le style indirect libre. 

Fiir vi1/9 “Le coche et la mouche”: hat Vossler hiibsch S. 154 ff. das ‘“Miicken 
seitige,”” Egozentrische in der erlebten Rede geschildert, besonders in den pseudoobjektiven 
Feststellungen: 

Le moine disoit son bréviaire: 

Il prenoit bien son temps! une femme chantoit: 

C’étoit bien de chansons qu’alors il s’agissoit, 
aber leider den Héhepunkt nicht erwahnt, den Vorwurf, den sie, die iiberfliissige Fliege 
warum tibersetzt V. immer “Miicke” statt ‘Fliege” oder noch richtiger ““Bremse’”’??—den 
arbeitenden Pferden macht, und der in direkter Rede, der einzigen objektiv hérbaren in 
der Fabel, gegeben wird: 

Respirons maintenant! dit la Mouche aussitét: . . . 

Ca, Messieurs les Chevaux, payez-moi de ma peine. 
Alles Vorherige war bloss psychische Aktivitat im Innern der Fliege, nun spricht sie 
aber auch noch nicht recht zu Partnern, die davon Notiz nehmen. Die direkte Rede ist 
deutlich der Kulminationspunkt der egozentrischen Verbohrtheit und Falscheinschatzung 
der Realitat, das Heraustreten des Gedankens in die objektive Welt. 
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Fontaine, der es liebte am plitschernden Bache auf seine Fabeln zu 
sinnen und sie wieder in das Naturleben zuriickzutauchen.”’ Er sieht 
denn auch in Le héron “ein gutes Beispiel eines humoristischen Tier- 
portraits trotz moralisierenden Anhiangsels,” “das Auge ruht [in den 
ersten 11 Versen] mit Wohlgefallen auf dem stolzierenden Reiher am 
sonnigen Bache, der Dichter versetzt sich scheinbar ohne Tadel in 
seine Psyche.” Nein, die Moral ist keim Anhingsel, sie tritt vom ersten 
Vers an auf; der Reiher stolziert nicht, sondern ist eine Karikaturge- 
stalt, La Font. sicht nicht das Majestitische, sondern das Komische an 
dem Tier, er tadelt as gleich vom V. 7.an, dann in V. 9, V. 11 usw. Und 
in dem “plaitschernden Bach,” nein, richtiger “in dem klaren Bach” 
hatte der Reiher Verniinftiges fangen kénnen, was er nicht tut,—sodass 
der Bach bloss das Spiegelbild der Dummheit des Vogels wird. Wir wis- 
sen nicht, ob La Font. am plitschernden Bach oder am Schreibtisch 
seine Fabeln ersonnen hat—diese Alternative ist iiberhaupt falsch. Man 
kann am Schreibtisch ein Schwirmer und am Bach ein Rechner sein. Vol- 
lends der Satz: ‘“‘Der Grad der humoristischen Gestaltung kann fast als 
Massstab fiir die Kindlichkeit der Fabeln gelten”’ ist eine Reminiszenz 
der Kindlichkeits- (und Naturkindlichkeits)-Fabel, die dem franzé- 
sischen Fabeldichter nun einmal in Deutschland anhiangt. La Fontaine 
ist ein raffinierter Dichter, der kiinstlich den Eindruck der Kindlichkeit 
einer (zweiten) Natiirlichkeit erreicht. Dafiir fehlt solchen Kritikern das 
Verstindnis, die Kunstleistung sofort in Naturgenie umsetzen. 

Die Ubergangstechnik mag auch zur Verkleisterung einer Bruchstelle 
oder eines durch eine Fabel durchgehenden Bruches dienen. Z. B. in 
“Les membres et |’estomac”’ (111/2): Vossler meint im Anhang 1 (“‘La 
Fontaine und das Kénigtum’’) seines Buches “La Fontaine und sein 
Fabelwerk, erstens sei das Kénigtum bei La Font. “ausgeweitet zu 
einem unpersénlichen Prinzip” (wobei der persénliche Kénig verleugnet 
oder “escamotiert” wird), zweitens zerfliesse es in eine “‘soziale Soli- 
daritat,”—statt eine Verherrlichung des franzésischen Absolutismus zu 
geben, stehe der Dichter “mit einem Fuss im Sozialismus.” ‘So geht’s, 
wenn ein unpolitischer Kopf sich auf das Politisieren legt. Er verplaudert 
sich und gerat, ohne dass er es merkt, mit der Unschuld des Naturkindes 
in hochverriterische und staatsgefihrliche Lehren.” Diese “Unschuld 
des Naturkindes”’ La Font. ist eine jener zeitbedingten Verzeichnungen 
—das La Fontaine-Buch ist (aus Vorlesungen an der Miinchner Volks- 
hochschule hervorgegangen) unter Weltkriegs- und Nachkriegsstimmun- 
gen enstanden und suchte sich einen “‘der Wenigen in Frankreich”’ als 
Thema, zu denen auch der “deutscheste Germane” hinfinden kénne 
ohne durch “politische und sonstige Tendenz” beengt zu werden. La 
Font. wurde infolgedessen willkiirlich deutsch vergemiitlicht, wozu 
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noch die altdeutschen Holzschnitte des Niirnberger Miniaturisten Vir- 
gil Solis beitragen, die sicher, wie Vossler S. 75 sagt “etwas Herzer- 
quickendes, Liebliches und Gemiitliches” an sich haben,—die sich jedoch 
nur in dem Neveletus, La Font.’s Vorlage, niemals in seiner eigenen 
Fabelsammlung befunden haben und zu ihr wenig passen." La Font ist 
kein unschuldiges Naturkind und am allerwenigsten eines, das sich 
verplaudert. Er hat natiirlich bewusst das absolute Kénigtum seines 
Landes und seiner Zeit an Stelle des antiken Staatsgedankens gesetzt, 
was sein gutes Recht ist und was wir auch nicht als beeintrichtigend 
empfinden. (Wir sind ja auch im klassischen Theater gewohnt, das Sinn- 
bildliche im K6énig zu sehen—ebenso wie hinter den griechisch-rémi- 
schen Géttern den Gott der Christenheit.) La Font. ist sich natiirlich 
trotzdem iiber den historischen Hiatus zwischen rémischer Republik 
und franzésischer Monarchie klar geworden. Die beiden Prinzipien tref- 
fen sich an einem Punkt: in dem Gedanken des Staatsorganismus, der 
die Gesellschaft schiitzt. Ich weiss nicht was fiir ein hochverriterisches 
Unternehmen es sein soll, irgend einen Staat, also auch den absolutisti- 
schen, mit einem kérperlichen Organismus gleichzusetzen: ich vermute 
dass niemand in Frankreich des vierzehnten Ludwig je auf den Gedan- 
ken gekommen sein wird, es La Font. zu verargen, dass er das Kénig- 
tum als ein unpersénliches Prinzip darstellt. Dass ist es doch natiirlich, 
und selbst der unhistorische Ausspruch, “L’Etat c’est moi’’ schliesst doch 
in sich auch die Umkehrung dass wenigstens ein Teil des Kénigtums der 
Staat ist. Ferner: entweder scheint Vossler mit der Staatsgefihrlichkeit 


11 Vossler, S. 136: “Immer wieder muss man bei vielen seiner seelenvollen Tierszenen 
an deutsche und niederlindische Maler denken, nicht nur an den Niirnberger Virgilius 
Solis, den er fast tiglich betrachtet haben mag, auch an Diirer. Ja sogar Bécklin kommt 
uns in den Sinn, wenn wir die kleine Familienszene der Satyrn lesen: 

Au fond d’un autre sauvage 

Un Satyre et ses enfants 

Alloient manger leur potage 

Et prendre l’écuelle aux dents. 

On les efit vus sur la mousse, 

Lui, sa femme et maint petit: 

Ils n’avoient tapis ni housse, 

Mais tous fort bon appetit! (v/7)” 
Ich verstehe nicht wieso Vossler, der doch in Miinchen genug Bécklins kennt La Fontaines 
gemiitlich-rabelaisische Lebensgesundheit mit dem neuromantischen Schauerschillern von 
briinstigen Naturwesen, die spassige Verbiirgerlichung des Elementarischen mit den 
humorlosen Elementarphantasien eines Biirgers des 19. Jhs. vergleichen kann. Aber aller- 
dings, Vossler sieht (S. 135) in La Font. den “‘germanischen und romantischen Geist,” 
(nicht den der franzisischen Klassiker), einen “‘individualistischen Phantasten und phan 
tastischen Individualisten,” “eine Seele von Mensch,” inbezug auf ‘“‘das Seelische” Hein- 
rich von Kleist verwandt. 
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des angeblichen “‘Sozialismus”’ bei La Font. eine Art Verhaltnis wie das 
Wilhelms II. zu den Sozialisten Deutschlands zu meinen—das wire 
aber doch eine unzulissige Ausdehnung des bei uns eindeutig bestimm- 
ten Wortes Sozialismus—oder aber er meint, dass der Staat soziale 
Funktionen hat, und das ist seit eh und je von niemand geleugnet wor- 
den, also keine staatsgefahrliche Verplauderung. 

In Wirklichkeit hat La Font. durch seine Ubergangstechnik das 
Relativistische, das in der Anerkennung verschiedener Staatsformen 
liegen mag, iiberwunden: durch eine Art Uberraschungskniff spricht er 
den respektlos gewagten Vergleich schon zu Anfang aus: 


Je devois par la royauté 

Avoir commencé mon ouvrage: 

A la voir d’un certain cété, 
Messer Gaster en est l’image.. . 


Die ersten Zeilen, dem Ab Jove initium nachgeahmt, sind eine generelle 
Loyalitatsversicherung; dann kommt das Gleichnis, durch ein Gleich- 
sam in V. 4 humorvoll abgedimpft. Messer Gaster ist auch nicht so 
deutlich wie das prosaische estomac es wire, und taucht alles in rabelai- 
sche Humoratmosphire. Und nun kommt das Spiegelungsverfahren: 
wie der héron von der fille iiberschattet wurde, so hier die Glieder des 
Kérpers von den Staatsbiirgern, den Gliedern des Staatskérpers (“Chacun 


d’eux résolut de vivre en gentilhomme, Sans rien faire ... Bientét les 
pauvres gens tombérent en langueur... les mutins’’). Wenn der Ver- 
gleich des Kénigtums mit einem trige passiven Magen zuerst respektlos 
scheinen kénnte (vom K@nig ist nicht die Rede), so belehrt uns der 
Schluss dieses Erzihlungsteils eindeutig: 


Que celui qu’ils croyoient oisif et paresseux, 
A Vintérét commun contribuoit plus qu’eux. 


Nun steigt die kénigliche Macht langsam immer hoher: die grandeur 
royale wird in majestitischen und gravititischen Versen (24-31) in 
breiten Strichen ausgemalt, mit einem Crescendo, das in 31 kulminiert: 
“Distribue en cent lieux ses graces souveraines”—lauter Attribute Gottes: 
Allgegenwart, Allgiite, Allmacht—und nun folgt noch die Alleinheit in 
dem Kurzvers 32: “Entretient seule tout l’Etat,” der das “Ev xal yévov der 
absoluten Monarchie proklamiert. Dieser Vers identifiziert Kénigtum 
und Staat. Mit dem Wort Etat ist aber die Méglichkeit gegeben, das 
republikanische Beispiel ebenfalls anzufiihren: das Wort Etat ist das 
Scharnier. In genialer suavitas lasst der Dichter auf das Stichwort, 
das ganz selbstverstandlich durch das seule als Krénung der vorher- 
gehenden Verherrlichung des Kénigtums herbeigefiihrt wurde, rasche- 
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tens den Kurzvers” Menénius le sut bien dire folgen; denn unleugbar 
ist Menenius Vertreter des Staatsgedankens gewesen. Wir haben, aui 
seule achtend, die Einschmugglung des rémischen Staatsgedankens 
nicht bemerkt. Und wir haben auch die Heuchelei nicht bemerkt, die 
in dem /e liegt: syntaktisch betrachtet, muss es scheinen, als habe 
Menenius auch gesagt, la grandeur royale ernihre alles und distribue en 
cent lieux ses graces souveraines (V. 31)—in Wirklichkeit hat er gesagt, 
was in V. 41 bis Schluss bei La Font. steht und dem livianischen Bericht 
genau entspricht: “Comparando hinc, quam intestina corporis seditio 
similis esset irae plebi in patres, flexisse mentes hominum.” Davon er- 
fahren wir aber vorderhand noch nichts und bis wir dazu kommen wer- 
den, 10 Verse weiter, werden wir das unscheinbare, triigerische /e lingst 
vergessen haben. Und nun darf, anschliessend an Menenius und den 
Staat, plétzlich von der “seditio plebis,” vom Streit von commune und 
sénat, also von einem Aufruhr gegen die Staatsgewalt die Rede sein, 
ohne dass das ominése Wort Republik (oder seine damaligen Synonima) 
fiele. Wihrend beim Kénigtum nur die ruhige soziale Allversorgung und 
ideale Ausgewogenheit dargestellt wurde, diirfen die Beschwerdegriinde 
des Volkes gegen die Oberklasse in dem Rom Menenius Agrippas ebenso 
breit ausgefiihrt werden wie vorher die Ernihrertatigkeit des fiirsor- 
genden Kénigtums laut wird: die Revolution spielt sich gewissermas- 
sen weit von den friedlichen Fluren des Kénigtums ab. Endlich die 
Einrahmung durch 
““Ménénius le sut bien dire” (v.32) 

und 

Quand Ménénius leur fit voir (v.41) 

Qu’ils étoient aux membres semblables 

12 Man kennt diese sprachliche Abbreviatur fiir linger dauernde Vorginge bei La Font 
1/16: Il (le baicheron) appelle la Mort. Elle vient sans tarder . . .—man hat schon auf 
das marionettenhafte Herantanzen dieses ““Todes” hingewiesen,—v/1: 
Sa plainte (du baicheron) fu de l’Olympe entendue. 
Mercure vient. 


vur/1: Sa peccadille (de l’4ne) fut jugée un cas pendable. 

Manger l’herbe d’autrui! quel crime abominable. 

Rien que la mort n’étoit capable 

D’expier son forfait: on le lui fit bien voir, 
wo die Vollstreckung des Todesurteils und des Justizmordes an dem armen Esel gerade 
in die belangloseste Form gekleidet wird, eine Kleinigkeit, die ironisch als logische 
Konsequenz der vorhergehenden heuchlerischen Entriistung erscheint. Auch in solchem 
abkiirzenden Kunstgriff zeigt sich der selbstindig mit der Erzihlung schaltende Bildner, 
gelegentlich der dem Weltgetriebe belustigt zuschauende Ironiker.—Auch der historische 
Infinitiv, dessen Gebrauch bei La Fontaine jetzt A. Lombard’s treffliches Buch “‘L’infinitii 
de narration dans les langues romanes’’ herausstellt (z.B. grenouilles de sauter dans le: 
ondes), gibt eine Verkiirzung und zugleich eine Stellungnahme des Autors: man spiirt dass 
er da ist und die Ereignisse in seiner Weise zurechtriickt. 
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Et par cet apologue, insigne entre les fables, 
Les ramena dans leur devoir . . . (=flexisse mentes hominum, Livius) 


riegelt gleichsam die Unruhe von dem Staate Ludwigs ab. Man beachte, 
dass so das Idealbild des Kénigtums geruhsam majestatisch und herr- 
lich ausbalanziert in die Mitte der Fabel zu sitzen kommt, eingerahmt 
von zwei Meutereien, der der Glieder und der der rémischen Plebs, dass 
es also im Zentrum der Fabel thront wie der Magen in der Mitte des 
menschlichen Leibes (ceur V. 19 zweideutig: “Magen” oder “Herz’’), 
wie der Senat in der Mitte Roms (wihrend die Plebs hors des murs 
étoit déja posté.) Die zweimalige Beruhigung der Schwarmgeister und 
deren Riickkehr in den Kreis der Sozialen gibt der zentral ruhenden 
Konigsgewalt zwei Pendantgruppen (geschichtliches Ereignis und Gleich- 
nisbild) an die Seite, in denen Aufruhr gebindigt wird. Klassische 
Symmetrie und Sianftigung. Das ab rege initium leuchtet als Eingangs- 
tafel vor diesem Denkmal des Kénigstums, dessen Materialien von 
weit her stammen, aber durch den Transport nicht gelitten zu haben 
scheinen, weil ein weiser Kiinstler alle Bruchstellen sorglich versteckt 
hat. Keine Spur von Hochverriterei eines Naturkindes, sondern kiinst- 
lerisches Raffinement eines um die Gefahren von Stoffiibertragungen 
wissenden Gestalters. Der Schépfer der Fabel “Les animaux malades de 
la peste,”’ der die Heuchelei eines persénlichen Kénigs, des Kénigs Nobel 
offen zeigt (und zeigen darf, weil keinK6nig, der sich als guter Herrscher 
fiihlt, die Taten eines schlechten auf sich bezieht), brauchte sich nicht 
zu “verplaudern,” wenn er von dem Kénigtum sprach. Vossler, der 
selbst gegen Taines Politisierung und Aktualisierung des dichterischen 
Fabelwerks schreibt, ist doch irgendwie der politischen Obsession erlegen. 
Man kann hier auch die Reden anfiihren, die, von La Font. seinen 
heuchlerischen Figuren in den Mund gelegt, unmerklich von dem 
herausgestellten objektiven Grundsatz abweichen und uns die eigent- 
liche Meinung der Figuren enthiillen. Sie sind nichts als geschickte 
Uberginge. Interessant ist die ‘kreisférmig’ in objektive Grundsitze 
zuriickfiihrende Rede, die das Uneingestandene in die Mitte stellt, so 
1/22: 
Le Chéne un jour dit au Roseau: (1/22) 
“Vous avez bien sujet d’accuser la nature .. . 


(Schluss der Rede) La nature envers vous me semble bien injuste 
Que le plus coupable de nous (vi1/1) 
Se sacrifie aux traits du céléste courroux 


(Schluss der Rede) . . . mais je pense 
Qu’il est bon que chacun s’accuse ainsi que moi: 
Que le plus coupable périsse. 
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In dem ersten Beispiel fiihrt das “vergleichende Denken,” wie Vossler 
sagt, zur Selbstverherrlichung und Protegierhaltung, die in eine Art 
gespielte gelinde Verzweiflung iiber die ungiinstigen Wachstumsbedin- 
gungen des Schilfs ausmiindet (sur les humides bords des royaumes du vent), 
sodass der wiederholende Redeschluss wie ein trauriges Kopschiitteln 
und Beharren auf der Anfangsposition herauskommt: La nature envers 
vous me semole bien injuste (in Prosa wiirde man heute das zweite mal 
décidément an den Satzanfang stellen). Im zweiten Fall arbeitet der 
Léwe ebenfalls mit einem Vergleich (wer ist der Schuldigste?) und geht 
vom Allgemeinen zum Besonderen (zu sich selbst) nur iiber, um dic 
Frage, ob er der Schuldigste sei, offen zu lassen. Den Gedanken der Op- 
ferung eines Einzelnen fiir das Gesamtwohl wehrt er durch die Forde- 
rung, man solle den Opferwiirdigsten feststellen, von sich selbst ab. Die 
Wiederholung seiner Forderung wirkt also als Parodie des ersten Aus- 
spruches, an den man noch glauben mochte. Man kann sich fragen, ob 
bei La Font. nicht auch gelegentlich die Uberraschungstechnik, und 
gerade nicht die des verdeckten Ubergangs, angewendet ist. Mein Ein- 
druck ist der, dass die Uberraschungen bei La Font. im allgemeinen so 
gut vorbereitet sind, dass sie keinen Anstoss erregen. Wenn in vi1/4 
nach den Worten des Reihers “J’ouvrirois pour si peu le bec! aux Dieux 
ne plaise!” der Bericht weitergeht: “Il l’ouvrit pour bien moins... ,” 
so ist doch diese seinen Worten entgegengesetzte Entwicklung durch die 
Wiederholung des Verbs mit der Hybris des Vorherigen verklammert. 
Die Stimme des Vorlesers, die bei dem Anruf der Gétter in die Héhe 
schwebt, senkt sich erst nach bien moins, so sehr ist diese Enttauschung 
mit jener Hybris verkniipft. Vgl. etwa die Darstellung der Anstrengun- 
gen des Frosches 1/3, um dem Rind gleich zu werden: 


Regardez bien, ma sceur, 
Est-ce assez? dites-moi, n’y suis-je point encore? 
—Nenni.—M’y voici donc? Point du tout.—Voila? 
—Vous n’en approchez point. La chétive pécore 
S’enfla si bien qu’elle creva. 


Das Platzen ist zwar ironisch (si bien), aber so folgerichtig an die Etap- 
pen der Selbstaufblihung angeschlossen, dass es uns nicht erstaunen 
kann. Selbst wo ein Schein entlarvt wird, ist dieser desengafio sanft vor- 
bereitet, kommt erwartet: in vit/18 “Un animal dans la lune’’ scheint 
Tauschung und Wahrheit innerhalb zweier aufeinanderfolgender Verse 
aufeinanderzuplatzen: 


Le monstre dans la lune a son tour lui [dem Kénig] parut. 
C’étoit une souris cachée entre les verres. 


Aber wir sind lingst durch die vorhergehende Abhandlung iiber das 
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Zusammenwirken der Sinne mit der Ratio bei der Sinneswahrnehmung 
auf die Fehlerquelle, die im Beobachtungsapparat liegen kann, vor- 
bereitet. 

Eine weitere Frage ist die, ob La Font. im Verlauf seiner dichterischen 
Entwicklung die Ubergangstechnik verindert, fallen gelassen oder ver- 
feinert hat, kurz ob es in dieser Beziehung einen ‘“‘Umschwung” zwischen 
der ersten (1668) und der zweiten Fabelsammlung (1678 ff.) gibt. Ich 
habe den Eindruck, als ob die Ubergangstechnik in dieser letzteren noch 
bewusster und unter noch viel schwereren Bedingungen durchgefiihrt 
worden wire. Z.B. zu 1x/2 “Les deux pigeons” ist die La Motte’sche, 
von Chamfort einschrinkend anerkannte Kritik bekannt (Gr. écr. 1 
S. 359): “... on ne sait quelle est l’idée qui domine dans cet apologue, 
ou des dangers du voyage, ou de l’inquiétude de ]’amitié, ou du plaisir 
du retour aprés l’absence,”’ wogegen A. Regnier sich sehr scharf wendet: 
“La régle d’unité de La Motte nous parlait, de la facon qu’il la pose, d’une 
ridicule étroitesse. Tout ne tend-il point parfaitement 4 ce large but, 
trés-légitimement compréhensif, qui est de montrer combien, a tous 
égards, pour deux vrais amis, il fait bon étre ensemble?”’—aber ander- 
seits hebt doch gerade dieser Herausgeber hervor, dass in der Erzihlung 
(V. 6, 16, 24) von frére, also von Freundschaft, die Rede ist, im Epilog 
aber (Amants, heureux amants ...V. 65) zu Liebe iibergegangen wird. 
Faguet in seinem La Fontaine S. 314 meint sogar: “‘La Fontaine oublie 
qu’il a parlé de fréres et il s’adresse aux amants. .. .” Wir wissen aber 
dass La Font. nichts “vergisst,’’ sondern bewusst arbeitet, und wir miis- 
sen uns also bemiihen, seine Ubergangstechnik zu verstehen. Vor allem 
fallt schon auf, dass der erste Vers der Fabel ganz allgemein von ‘zarter 
Liebe’ spricht (Deux Pigeons s’aimaient d’amour tendre), was in her- 
kémmlicher Weise auf Gattenschaft bezogen werden kann, nicht muss, 
—dass dann die “‘inquiétude de l’amitié,” wie La Motte sagt, an der 
Taube herausgestellt wird, die die schlimmsten Leiden ertrigt, nur aus 
“désir de voir” und “humeur inquiéte.” Als die ungliickliche Reisende 
“demi-morte et demi-boiteuse” zuriickkehrt, 


Voila nos gens rejoints; et je laisse 4 juger 
De combien de plaisir ils payérent leurs peines. 


Faguet hat mit Recht gens, das bei La Font. éfters auf Tiere angewandt 
wird (Gr. écr. 11, 271; m1, 81), unterstrichen: “Plus de pigeons, nos héros 
sont des hommes,” er hat die zoologische Verkleidung der Menschen 
bei La Font. im Auge. Aber ebenso wichtig ist der gewollte sanfte Uber- 
gang zu dem folgenden Gesang auf die Liebe: mos gens ist einerseits 
familiire Vermenschlichung der Tierhelden, anderseits Vorbereitung 
auf amants; und zu diesen fiihren auch die plaisirs hin, die als Freuden 
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im allgemeinen, aber auch als Liebesfreuden gedeutet werden kénnen 
(wie iibrigens schon et le reste, V 18 “quelle finesse sous-entendue,” sagt 
Chamfort; man beachte ferner die Reminiszensen an die virgilianische 
Dido, die La Fontaine in die Rede der zuriickbleibenden Taube hinein- 
gewoben hat und die auf die Geschlechterliebe deuten). Auch die Apo- 
strophe der gliicklich Liebenden, die keiner Ortsverinderung bediirfen 
weil sie sich gegenseitig eine ewig neue Welt bedeuten, ist nur ein Ubergang 
zu dem Thema des nach einer Liebe sich sehnenden alternden Dichters: 
J’ ai quelquefois aimé in V. 70 sieht zuerst nur wie ein Beispiel fiir wahr- 
hafte Liebe aus—man gibt die ganze Welt fiir das geliebte Wesen hin- 
aber langsam wandelt sich das vergangene Beispiel in eine gegenwirtige 
persdnliche einseitige Liebe. Der V. 77 (La Bergére pour qui) “Je servis, 
engagé par mes premiers serments”’ erzeugt die Stimmung des Augen- 
blicks: 

Hélas! quand reviendront de semblables moments? . . . 

Faut-il que tant d’objets si doux et si charmants 

Me Jaissent vivre au gré de mon Ame inquiéte? 

Ne sentirai-je plus de charme qui m’arréte? 

Ai-je passé le temps d’aimer? 

Es ist langst nicht mehr von gegenseitiger Liebe die Rede wie in der 
Taubenerzahlung, sondern nur von einem Wesen (irgendeinem unter 
vielen), das einen im Leben wunschlos “halt machen” lasst (m’arréte). 
Der Zusammenhang mit der Taubenerzihlung ist durch die beiden 
Reimworter inmquiéte und arréte gegeben: La Font. hat den Zusam- 
menhang gefiihlt zwischen Reiselust, die als jugendlich empfunden zu 
werden pflegt, und einem Gefiih] der Unstabilitat oder des Nicht-ausge- 
fiillt-seins, das er als Alterszeichen empfindet: da werden dann die 
Unterschiede zwischen Liebe und Freundschaft, zwischen Reiselust und 
Nicht-ausgefiillt-Sein belanglos. Jetzt verstehen wir, warum er das 
zweideutige amour tendre an die Spitze gestellt hat: er spiirt sich selbst 
liebeleer. Da ist nun wirklich ein persinliches lyrisches Gedicht aus einer 
lehrhaften Fabel iiber die inquiétude geworden. La Font. hat es woh! 
gerade gereizt, zwei so widersprechende Stimmungen zu verbinden: 
einzigartig zart, aber auch traurig, wie aus der Betrachtung des wieder 
gliicklichen Taubenidylls, iiberraschend, aber tiberzeugend, das melan- 
cholische Innewerden des eigenen Alterns, Nicht-mehr-lieben Kénnens, 
der Haltlosigkeit im Leben herausbricht und eine iiberlegen weise ge- 
fiihrte Erzihlung in einem betroffenen Aufhorchen und in Lebensangst 
endet. Hier schwingt schon die melancholische Weisheit und auch die 
zuriickgedringte Trauer Voltaires, vielleicht auch das Bedauern, die 
Jugend nicht geniigend zur Liebe geniitzt zu haben. Ohne seine Uber- 
gangstechnik, die das gedankliche Motiv der inquiétude festhalt, nicht 
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das der gegenseitigen Liebe, hatte sich La Font. diesen persénlichen 
Ausbruch nicht gestattet." Die Taubenerzaihlung iiberhaupt ist Maskie- 
rung seines Altersschmerzes. Solche Maskierung war fiir den Dichter des 
17. Jhs. gegeben, wenn er von sich selbst sprach: er konnte nicht mehr 
wie Ronsard das Carpe diem et carpe rosam frei heraussingen. 

Die Ubergangstechnik ist umso raffinierter geworden, als (wie Corde- 
mann richtig bei La Font. in seiner 2. Fabelsammlung konstatiert) ein 
Umschwung von Darstellung des Vorgangs zu solcher des Gedankens 
stattgefunden hat. In der Fabel vm1/18 “Un animal dans la lune” sind 
swei denkbar voneinander entfernte Gedanken nacheinander abge- 
handelt: (a) die Beteiligung der Sinne und des Verstandes an der Sinnes.- 
wahrnehmung, (b) der Wunsch nach Frieden, damit Kunst und Wissen- 
schaften bliihen kénnen (wohl das La Fontaine stirker am Herzen 
liegende Thema). Es wird also einer Vermittlung zwischen beiden 
Teilen bediirfen, ja iiberhaupt erheischt die Zusammenspannung der 
beiden Themen in einem Gedicht eine Rechtfertigung. Der Ubergangs- 
teil umfasst V. 42-55: 


Naguére l’Angleterre y (im Monde) vit chose pareille (einen Elefanten, 
was man wieder einer mehrgliedrigen Aufzéhlung entnehmen muss). 
La lunette placée, un animal nouveau 
Parut dans cet astre si beau; 
Et chacun de crier merveille. 
Il étoit arrivé la-haut un changement 
Qui présageoit sans doute un grand événement. 
Savoit-on si la guerre entre tant de puissances 
N’en étoit point l’effet? Le Monarque accourut: 
Il favorise en roi ces hautes connoissances. 
Le monstre dans la lune 4 son tour lui parut. 
C’étoit une souris cachée entre les verres: 
Dans la lunette étoit la source de ces guerres. 
On en rit. Peuple heureux! quand pourront les Francois 
Se donner, comme vous, entiers 4 ces emplois? 


Durch V. 48-49 wird das (fialschliche) Erblicken eines Elefanten im 
Mond zum Anlass der Auffassung von einer méglichen Influenz auf 
irdische Geschicke (Kriege): damit ist das Kriegsmotiv zum ersten Mal 
genannt. Da die Kriegsverhiitung zu den Angelegenheiten des Staats- 
oberhauptes gehért, ist das Auftreten des englischen Monarchen gerecht- 


4 Es ist hier am Platz, die Worte A. Gide’s iiber das Fabelwerk La Font.’s zu zitieren, 
das er auf seine Kongoreise mitgenommen hatte (NRF. 27,564): 

“Je ne vois pas trop de quelle qualité l’on pourrait dire qu’il ne fasse pas preuve. Celui 
qui sait bien voir peut y trouver trace de tout; mais i] faut un oeil averti, tant la touche .. . 


souvent, est légére. C’est un miracle de culture. Sage comme Montaigne; sensible comme 
Mozart.” 
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fertigt: dieser ist, als Englinder—1662 wurde zuerst das Mikroskop in 
der Royal Society in grésserem Stil verwendet; vgl. M. T. Nicholson, 
The Microscope and English Imagination (Northampton, Mass., 1935) 
astronomisch interessiert,—er lauft herbei (accourt), fahrt nicht in der 
Staatskarosse, so sehr regt ihn das wissenschaftliche Ereignis auf, und 
damit ertént das Motiv der friedlichen Beschaftigung mit den Musen. 
Aber die beiden Motive der Kriegsverhiitung und des Musendienstes 
sind noch nicht so weit entwickelt, dass sie die Uberleitung zum zweiten 
Teil iibernehmen kénnten. Erst muss der Irrtum des Auges durch Uber- 
priifung des Teleskops geklirt werden: “Dans la lunette étoit la source de 
ces guerres.” Ein technischer Fehler im Beobachtungsapparat ist verant- 
wortlich fiir das falsche Bild: da nun dieses als eine wunderbare Erschein- 
ung im Mond gedeutet und als Ursache der Kriege angesehen worden 
war, so kann La Fontaine paradox sagen, das Teleskop habe ‘diese 
Kriege” (genauer: die irrige Ansicht iiber die Ursache dieser Kriege) 
veranlasst. Zugleich legt er uns die Auffassung nahe, dass auch andere 
Kriege durch Sehfehler oder Irrtiimer entstehen kénnen. Der Vers: Dans 
la lunette étoit la source de ces guerres ist das festeste Bindeglied zwischen 
den beiden Gedichtteilen. Welch schéner und bedeutender Gedanke: 
Kriege sind vielleicht Sehfehler! Welch gedankenvoller Pazifismus, ent- 
standen aus einem relativierenden Zusammensehen der Erscheinungen 
und Aufdecken des Ariadnefadens im Labyrinth der Welt! Die Uber- 
gangstechnik La Fontaine’s ist jetzt, wo sie Gedanken aneinander- 
schmiedet, der Ausdruck seiner relativierenden Weltsicht geworden— 
wahrhaftig, die haben Unrecht, die La Font. einen unphilosophischen 
Kopf nennen! Der Irrtum ist nun aufgeklirt: 


On en rit. Peuple heureux! quand pourront les Francois... 


Lachen—Gliick—die Englander sind gliicklich, astronomische Studien 
betreiben zu kénnen; warum nicht auch die Franzosen? Dieser Gedanke, 
kunstvoll herbeigefiihrt und durch das Motiv des musenfreundlichen 
Kénigs Karl von England erweitert, ergibt die refrainartigen Schluss- 
verse: 

O peuple trop heureux! quand la paix viendra-t-elle 

Nous rendre, comme vous, tout entiers aux beaux-arts? 


Um den Eindruck zu verwischen, er wolle durch den Panegyrikus auf 
den englischen Kénig seinem eigenen Kénig, Ludwig XIV., eine Lektion 
erteilen, hat La Font. einen raffinierten Ubergang gefunden: er dussert 
nun den Gedanken, der Sieg (la victoire, amante de Louis) sei stets auf 
franzésischer Seite: 


Ses lauriers (Ludwigs XIV.) nous rendront célébres dans l’histoire. 
Méme les Filles de Mémoire 60 
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Ne nous ont point quittés; nous goditons des plaisirs: 
La paix fait nos souhaits et non point nos soupirs. 
Charles en sait jouir... 

Geschichte baut auf Uberlieferung und Gedéchinis auf—so kann La 
Font. die Musen als Kinder der Mnemosyne (Mémoire) umschreiben, 
obwohl alle Musen (die der Wissenschaften und vor allem die der La 
Font. so teuren Kiinste, vgl. ces emplois, auf Astronomie bezogen, V. 58, 
beaux-arts, V. 72) gemeint sind. V. 62 behauptet einen ausserordent- 
lichen Zustand: inter arma non silent Musae; V. 63 spricht nur von 
Friedenswunsch, nicht von Kriegsleid (obwohl in der Wirklichkeit wohl 
das Gegenteil vorgelegen haben wird). Mit dem Sitzchen Charles en sait 
jouir, worin en ganz harmlos an den Friedensgedanken ankniipft, wird 
Karl als Friedensvermitiler aufgerufen,—nicht als Gegenspieler Lud- 
wigs. Nur bei schirferem Nachdenken gewahrt man, dass, wenn der 
Weltbefrieder Augustus, iiber den Eroberer Casar gestellt, dem engli- 
schen Konig als Muster vorgehalten wird, der kriegerische Ludwig XIV. 
doch bloss auf der Héhe Cisars rangieren kann. Sowohl in der Verkniip- 
fung zweier voneinander entfernter Themen wie in der diplomatischen- 
courtoisen Gegeniiberstellung eines kriegerischen franzésischen Kénigs 
und eines fremden Friedensfiirsten hat die reife suavitas des Dichters 
gedankliche und politische Bruchstellen iiberwunden. Aus einem phi- 
losophischen Traktat ist schliesslich eine um Frieden flehende Ode 
geworden. 

Der Fabel vom “‘Paysan du Danube” (x1/8) wirft Chamfort die im 
Anfang ausgesprochene “‘mediokre” Moral “Il ne faut point juger les 
gens sur l’apparence”’ vor; das aufrechte Wesen des Barbaren hitte zu 
einer anderen Moral als der des souriceau der von La Font. erwahnten 
Fabel v1/5 fiihren miissen. Ad. Regnier bemerkt schon, dass diese liss- 
liche Moral nur dazu da sei, die hohe Pathetik des Stiickes kiinstlich 
abzumildern. Aber man muss auch noch die Ubergangstechnik in dem 
Einleitungsteil herausheben: 

Jadis l’erreur du souriceau 
Me servit a prouver le discours que j’avance: 
Jai, pour le fonder a présent, 
Le bon Socrate, Esope, et certain paysan 
Des rives du Danube... 


Wir begegnen in V.5 der wohlbekannten, demokratisch egalisierenden 
Einschmuggelung des unscheinbaren Haupthelden unter erlauchte 
Persénlichkeiten (vg]. Perrette unter ehrgeizigen Kénigen). La Font 
unterstreicht noch in V.8: 
On connait les premiers; quant 4 l’autre, voici 
Le personnage en raccourci, 
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die einzelne ‘‘Fabel” ist wieder einmal in die ample comédie als kleiner 
Mosaikbestandteil eingefiigt. Im Grunde wird ja die Eingangs- ‘Moral’ 
ironisiert: dass hinter hasslichem Ausseren sich auch gute Eigenschaften 
verbergen kénnen, das meinen ja wohl nach Anhérung der Rede des 
Donaubauern auch die rémischen Senatoren, die seine Rede nur als 
Rede nehmen und nicht zu sachlichen Anderungen bereit sind. Die 
Ironie La Font.’s besteht in dem Aufzeigen der Unvereinbarkeit einer 
ehrlichen, sittlichen Gesinnung mit einem formgewéhnten Routiniertum, 
das ethische Dinge dsthetisch entwertet. In Wirklichkeit stiirzt ja 
schliesslich die Welt der Beredsamkeit zusammen—so deute ich die 
Schlussverse, iiber die die Kommentatoren merkwiirdig wenig Worte 
verlieren—, damit auch Scheinurteile wie das des Eingangs. Die Fabe| 
fiihrt uns eine weite Strecke von weltlicher Lassigkeit zu (verhiilltem) 
Wahrspruch der Geschichte. 

Auch im letzten Buch der Fabeln fiihrt suavitas auseinanderstrebende 
Motive zusammen. “L’Amour et la Folie” (x11/14) enthalt einen Prolog 
in dem La Font. wie gewoéhnlich sein détachement vom Stoff und seine 
Neutralitat in der Streitfrage um die Liebe kund tut. Auch die eigent- 
liche Erzahlung, in welcher die Gétter in dem Prozess zwischen Liebe 
und Torheit diese verurteilen, dem durch ihre Schuld erblindeten Amor 
fortan als Fiihrerin zu dienen, bringt keine verniinftige Entscheidung: 
die Verurteilung der Torheit ist nur formal und verewigt in Wirklich- 
keit die Blindheit Amors, bedeutet also einen tatsichlichen Sieg der 
Folie iiber Amor. Es wird ebensowenig ein richtiges Urteil gefallt wie 
im Prolog, wo auch keine Entscheidung getroffen wird: 


Tout est mystére dans l’Amour, 

Ses fléches, son carquois, son flambeau, son enfance: 
Ce n’est pas l’ouvrage d’un jour 
Que d’en épuiser cette science. 

Je ne prétends donc point expliquer ici: 

Mon but est seulement de dire, 4 ma maniére, 
Comment Il’aveugle que voici 

(C’est un dieu), comment, dis-je, il perdit la lumiére, 

Quelle suite eut ce mal, qui peut-étre est un bien; 

Jen fais juge un amant, et ne décide rien. 


Das Wort mystére iiberwélbt die Fabel; die Unauschépfbarkeit der Liebe 
wird nach Art einer mittelalterlichen ars amandi behauptet (science— 
expliquer). Diese materielle Unvollstindigkeit der Liebeswissenschaft 
fiihrt nun iiber in das paradoxe Wesen der Liebe: sie ist ein Gott, aber 
blind, ein Ubel, aber auch ein Gliick. Der Dichter iiberlasst das Urteil 
dem Liebenden, d.h. dem eben von diesen Gegensidtzen geschiittelten 
der ebensowenig urteilen kann, wie all die Gétter, Juppiter, Nemesis und 
die der Unterwelt. Die Liebe bleibt weiter ein “blinder Gott.” 
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Alle meine Ausfiihrungen iiber die raffinierte Ubergangstechnik La 
Font.’s sind Bestatigungen der Sicht von einem kunstvoll-berechnenden 
La Fontaine, die Valéry schon 1924 in Variété I, in seinem La Fontaine- 
Aufsatz (aus Anlass des Adonis) in Worte gefasst hat,—die aber deshalb 
noch immer nicht in die Literaturwissenschaft eingedrungen scheint, 
weil zwischen ihr und der Literaturkritik der Dichter dicke (Fach)- 
Wiande aufgerichtet sind: 


Prenons garde que la nonchalance, ici, est savante; la mollesse, étudiée; la fa- 
cilité, le comble de l’art. Quant a la naiveté, elle est nécessairement hors de cause: 
l’art et la pureté si soutenus excluent 4 mon regard toute paresse et toute bon- 
homie. . . . La véritable condition d’un véritable poéte est ce qu’il y a de plus 
distinct de l’état de réve. Je n’y vois que recherches volontaires, assouplissement 
des pensées, consentement de l’Ame a des génes exquises, et le triomphe perpétuel 
du sacrifice. (S.56) . .. Méme un fabuliste est loin de ressembler 4 ce distrait, 
que nous formions distraitement naguére. Phédre est tout élégances; le La 
Fontaine des Fables est plein d’artifices. I] ne leur suffit pas, sous un arbre, 
d’avoir oui la pie dans son babil, ni les rires ténébreux du corbeau, pour les faire 
parler si heureusement: c’est qu’il y a un étrange abime entre les discours que 
nous tiennent les oiseaux, les feuillages, les idées, et celui que nous leur prétons: 
un intervalle inconcevable. (S.57/58). 


Die Ubergangstechnik hat sich bei La Font. als antikisches Erbe er- 
wiesen, sei es dass er sie bewusst bei den Alten gelernt, sei es dass er sie 


im Blute und in der Feder hatte. Sie ist auch etwas verschieden von der 
Horazens, indem La Font. die suavitas durch schadenfrohes Darauf- 
zeigen und Beweisen seiner Kunst im Verfiihren, also ein Pochen auf das 
Virtuosentum, 6fters aufhebt. Er ist der Conteur-Causeur, der uns 
seine Macht mutwillig spiiren liasst, gerade im Augenblick, da er uns 
sanft verfiihrt hat. Und diese Technik wird schliesslich der Ausdruck einer 
Weltsicht, die iiberall Uberginge, Konvergenzen, Korrespondenzen er- 
schaut. 


Dass die Ubergangstechnik fiir die satirische Kunstiibung der fran- 


“ Vgl. Pourtalés S. 72. Man kann verstehen dass der Verfechter der poésie pure ein 
besonderes Organ fiir La Font. haben muss, der auch das Prosaische zum chant erhob und 
sogar philosophische Diskussion zu “‘verdichten” wusste. 

Schon Faguet hat auf den gesellschaftlichen Plauderton der Einwiirfe persénlicher 
Art bei La Font., wie si l’on veut, je laisse a penser, a ce que dit histoire, etc. als Charak- 
teristikum des Conte hingewiesen. “Es ist etwas darin vom Spiel des Kavaliers und der 
Dame im Salon,” sagt Cordemann, die diese Einwiirfe nur der zweiten Manier der Fabel- 
jichtung La Font.’s zuweist (vgl. aber das on voit ow j’en veux venir in der Fabel itiber La 
Rochefoucauld). Ich sehe darin auch eine Standpunkterhéhung des Dichters tiber seinem 
Gegenstand, eine Art détachement, Distanz und Abriicken vom Stofflichen, daher auch die 
Wendungen je ne sais o1, j’ai lu quelquepart, die das Stoffliche als belanglos hinstellen ge- 
geniiber der Gestaltung. Lessing mit seiner charakteristik “lustige Schwartzhaftigkeit” 
haut daneben. 
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zésischen Klassiker nichts Belangloses war, ersieht man aus der be- 
kannten Ausserung Boileaus (Brief an Racine vom 7. Okt. 1692 anlisslich 
der X. Satire: “C’est un ouvrage qui me tue par la multitude des 
transitions, qui sont, a mon sens, le plus difficile chef-d’ceuvre de la 
poésie’”’) und aus dem gegen ihn erhobenen Vorwurf der Gezwungenheit 
seiner Ubergiinge (Lanson, Boileau, S. 66: “Les transitions n’ont jamais 
tourmenté un orateur, ni un homme qui écrit de passion. Elles ne génent 
que ceux que le détail fait prendre la plume, et qui fabriquent leur ouv- 
rage de piéces patiemment rapporteés. Ainsi sont faites les Epitres et 
les Satires, ot les coutures sont vraiment trop nombreuses et trop ap- 
parentes.” In der Einleitung zu seiner Ausgabe der Satiren (Paris: 
Les belles Lettres, 1934) gibt Charles H. Boudhors Beispiele dessen was 
er “symphonische” Thematik bei Boileau nennt: “La Cinquiéme Ré- 
flexion pose dés le début l’harmonie fondamentale: Zoile; Perrault. Aus- 
sitét, elle se dénoue. Par de longs détours, le ‘motif’ Zoile se déroule, 
s’enchaine 4 Perrault (mais Claude! et non pas encore Charles), se 
dégage; des modulations délicates (savant, lettré, pédant) accueillent et 
suggérent par allusion l’autre “motif” qui enfin émerge, déborde, 
s’étale dans un “finale” écrasant Perrault (Charles).” Es findet sich also 
in der Komposition eine gewisse Analogie zu La Font.’s Wortiibergiin- 
gen: Zoile—(Claude) Perrault—(Charles) Perrault (im Original iibrigens 
noch etwas verschleiert durch die Angaben “M.P....”, “M.P.le 
médecin” oder “monsieur son frére le médecin,” ‘‘M.P. ... ”).1® Und 


16 Allerdings wenn La Font. solche Namensdoppeldeutigkeit ausbeutet, ist er viel 
geistreicher: in Le Chat, la Belette et le petit Lapin streiten Dame Belette und Janot Lapin 
folgendermassen tiber die diesem von jener geraubten Wohnung: 

D.B.: “Et quand ce seroit un royaume, 
Je voudrois, bien savoir, dit elle, quelle loi 
En a pour toujours fait l’octroi 
A Jean, fils ou neveu de Pierre ou de Guillaume, 
Plutét qu’a Paul, plutét qu’a moi.” 
J.L.: ‘Ce sont, dit-il, leurs lois (sc. de la coutume et de 
lusage) qui m’ont de ce logis 
Rendu maftre et seigneur, et qui, de pére en fils, 
L’ont de Pierre 4 Simon, puis 4 moi Jean transmis.” 
Rudler S. 83 hebt nur die ‘“‘noms de vilains” und ‘‘ce langage d’apparence proverbiale” 
hervor. Aber deutlicher wire zu sagen, dass die Vornamen nicht bloss biuerliche, sondern 
in der Juristensprache geliufige Fiktivbezeichnungen fiir juristische Personen sind (vgl. 
ital. Tisio, Gaio, Sempronio etc., wo wir A, B, C sagen). Es handelt sich also im V ordergrund 
um eine juristische Debatte tiber den Rechtsgrund des Besitzes mit den sprachlichen 
Gepflogenheiten der Juristen: Dame Belette tut zuerst, als ob sie bei Jean einen NN. und 
nicht den vor ihr stehenden Jean Lapin meinte—anderseits kommt durch den Sinn des 
Satzes und besonders durch das verichtliche fils ou neveu der Charakter der Beliebigkeit 
auch in die Namen Jean und Paul (vgl. ital. un tizio “irgend jemand”). Unter diesen 
beliebigen juristischen Personen taucht dann auch ganz plétzlich und unverhbiillt das moi 
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Boudhors zitiert sogar eine Stelle aus einer Kritik von Boschot an der 
Musik Vincent d’Indy’s, den er selbst Boileau vergleicht: Boschot 
wiederholt dabei Urteile iiber den Komponisten wie: ‘‘d’Indy est un con- 
structeur musical, un combinateur, il triture le théme A, le superpose au 
théme B, reprend A dans un autre rhthme, retourne B, utilise la téte 
de A pour en tirer un développement épisodique;—une telle musique 
s’adresse 4 ]’intelligence des auditeurs plutét qu’a leur sensibilité; elle 
est belle, mais froide, et touche peu; parfois elle ne s’abstient pas d’étre 
4pre et réche: il lui manque la douceur et l’agrément, le dulcia sunto du 
bon Horace, le “‘je ne sais quoi,’’ la fantaisie, l’abandon, la grace, |’im- 
prévu.” Der Musikkritiker Boschot hat also die Horazische Uber- 
gangstechnik gekannt und offenbar empfindet Boudhors Boileaus 
Thematik als ihr entgegengesetzt: Mit Recht: Kombinieren ist nicht 
Verfliissigen, bei Boileau gibt es scharfe Briiche und schon die “longs 
détours,”’ die nur Gedankenmotiven dienen, lassen keine sanften sprach- 
lichen Umschaltungen zu. Es gibt bei ihm keine verdeckten Nihte. 
(Der Bruder des Charles Perrault, Claude, wird herangezogen weil er 
eine Vitruv-Ubersetzung geschrieben hat, die Charles ins Unrecht setzt.) 
Tatsichlich zeigen die Boileau’schen Satiren einzelne cuadros, wie 
Chénier gesagt hat, aneinandergereiht mit deutlichen, abschliessenden 
sprachlichen Einrahmungen. So kann ich, im Gegensatz zu Boudhors, 
in Sat. 1v keine symphonischen Variationen entdecken, eher handelt es 
sich um einzelne Musikstiicke verschiedener Tonart, die ohne jene 
Ubergiinge, die jeder Musiklehrer seinem Schiiler einscharft, aneinander- 
gereiht sind. Das Thema “‘der diimmste Mensch glaubt weise zu sein” 
(Satire 1v) wird in einem Nacheinander von speziellen Beispielen abge- 
handelt: Un Pédant...D’autre part (!) un Galant....Un libertin 
dailleurs (!)..., dann folgt ein Heraustreten aus der Darstellung 
und ein Hinlenken der Aufmerksamkeit auf den zusammenfassenden 
Dichter selbst (ohne die Causeurleichtigkeit La Font.’s): 


Et pour rimer ici ma pensée en deux mots: 


En ce monde il n’est point de parfaite sagesse. 
Tous les hommes sont fous... . 


Es handelt sich also um Summierung und Spezialisierung. Nun wird 
weiter geschritten zu der Behauptung, dass alle Toren gegen sich selbst 





am Versschluss auf; der ‘‘Jurismus” war nur Deckform des Egoismus, raffinierte Uber- 
gangstechnik, vermittelt durch das Spiel mit den beiden Bedeutungen des Namens Jean. 
Der einen Besitz Anzweifelnde kann sich solche sprachlichen Ambiguititen leisten, der 
ihn Verteidigende nimmt die Namen nur eindeutig: Pierre—Simon—moi Jean (letzteres 
eindeutige Kanzleisprache) zeichnen einen einfachen und greifbaren Stammbaum, das 
Ichbewusstsein des mattre et seigneur Hase ist ein naiv sippenhaftes. 
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nachsichtig und daher gliicklich sind, und wieder spezifiziert: Un Avare 
... cet autre fou, der Verschwender ...der Spieler, mais laissons |¢ 
... 1% est d’autres erreurs: Chapelain der selbstzufriedene Reimer, .. . 
Bigot der Visionir, und schliesslich folgt die Ausfiihrung des Themas: 
que le plus fou est souvent le plus satisfait. Der biographische Nebenbezug 
auf den Vater Le Vayers, dem die Satire gewidmet ist, erscheint nicht 
in dem Text der Satire ausgedriickt. Es ist hier keine Spur von Sym- 
phonik, sondern siuberliche Schubkastentechnik. 

Ebenso steht es um die Satire v1: Boudhors meint, das Verspaar, 
das sich auf Ludwigs x1v Ultimatum an den Kénig von Spanien bezieht: 


Un aigle, sur un champ prétendant droit d’aubaine, 
Ne fait point appeler un aigle 4 la huitaine, 


sei sanft herbeigefiihrt: ‘‘On suivra le cheminement par oii il (Boileau) 
y arrive: les feintes et les détours, les ‘transitions’ et les avances. 
Loups, ours, tigres, vautours, sont les ‘utilités’ de théAtre qui remplis- 
sent la scéne, jusqu’a l’instant ov elles s’écartent pour faire place au 
‘premier réle’ qu’on attendait: lion ou aigle.”” Aber wieder scheinen 
mir alle diese Tierbeispiele nur spezielle Illustrationen des allgemeinen 
Satzes: 
L’Homme seul, en sa fureur extréme 
Met un brutal honneur 4a s’égorger soi-méme. 


Lowe und Adler sind auch keineswegs die Protagonisten, sondern auf 
sie folgen die Beispiele: der Fuchs bekampft nicht den Fuchs, die Hindin 
nicht den Hirsch. 

Und auch die Frauensatire (x), die Boileau den obenerwihnten 
Schmerzensseufzer entriss, ist als eine Reihe von Bildchen komponiert, 
wie er selbst sagt: 


Nouveau prédicateur aujourd’hui, je l’avoue, 
Ecolier, ou plutét singe de Bourdaloue, 

Je me plais 4 remplir mes sermons de portraits. 
En voila déja trois peints d’assez heureux traits, 
La Femme sans honneur, la Coquette et l’Avare. 
Il faut y joindre encore la revéche Bizarre... 


Additives Verfahren! Und auch hier dies antithetische Gegeniiberstellen 
zweier Extreme als Pendants, wobei der gemeinsame Nenner etwas so 
Abstraktes wie das Zuviel ist (zwischen der pathetischen Furie und der 
douce Ménade, der Krankheitcheuchlerin, vgl. oben Geizhals und Ver- 
schwender); auch hier kein allmahlicher Ubergang, sondern deutliche 
Absetzung und Betonung des eigenen Tuns: 

Maix quoy? Je chausse ici le cothurne tragique, 

Reprenons au plus tét le brodequin comique. 
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Weiter die Trionfi-Form der ‘Revue’: 


Mais 4 quels vains discours est-ce que je m’amuse? 

Il faut sur des sujets plus grands, plus curieux 
Attacher de ce pas ton esprit et tes yeux. 

Qui s’offrira d’abord? Bon, c’est cette Scavante. .. . 
Mais qui vient sur ses pas? C’est une Précieuse. . . . 
Scais-tu bien cependant... . 

L’orgueil que quelquefois nous cache une Bigotte .. . ? 


Il te faut de ce pas en tracer quelques traits... . In Wirklichkeit 
setzt Boileau, ahnlich wie Quevedo in seinen Suefios, die mittelalterliche 
Eigenschaftssatire fort, die aus der dantesken Straf- und Siindenarchi- 
tektonik der Jenseitsliteratur erwachsen ist. Das eigentiimlich Kalte 
solcher, Typen einem genus proximum unterordnenden Satire liegt in 
dieser Klassifikation, der keine metaphysische Uberzeugungskraft mehr 
innewohnt. Die Ubergiinge sind lokal-aneinanderreihender Art, sie sind 
durch die Ubersetzung von Ahnlichem in lokal Benachbartes von vorn- 
herein gegeben. Worin bestehen also die ““Uberginge,” die Boileau nach 
seinem eigenen Zeugnis so viel Miihe gemacht haben? Offenbar in der 
Variation der Anreihung, die er rein logisch, durch Elimination der 
differentia specifica, bewerkstelligt: so gelangt Boileau von der Eifer- 
siichtigen zur Krinkelnden durch Einfiihrung des Détails: 


. .. Souvent de ta maison gardant les avenues, 
Les cheveux hérisséz, t’attendre au coin des rues, 


damit ist “non pas d’Jsis (einer Oper) la tranquille Euménide, mais la 
vraie Alecto peinte dans |’Enéide” eingefiihrt und damit der Gegen- 
satz der douce Ménade, die alle Augenblicke in Ohnmacht fallen kann: 
Also: die Eifersiichtige = “‘nicht die ruhige, sondern die wiitende Furie’; 
“die ruhige Manade” = die Kranklerin, ein Ubergang, der an den obigen: 
Zoile—Claude Perrault—Charles Perrault erinnert: es handelt sich um 
eine logische Operation, nicht um Psychagogie.'’ Gelegentlich, wie das 
so in Siegesalleen und Graberreihen iiblich ist, wird eine Nebenherme 
neben der Hauptstatue angebracht: der Dichter muss dies Nebeneinan- 
der in ein Nacheinander verwandeln, also z.B. der Scheinheiligen den 
Seelenfiihrer zugesellen: Boileau tiberrumpelt uns mehr als dass er uns 
an die Nebenfigur heranfiihrt: 


C’est ce (die Uberwindung der Leidenschaft) qu’en 
vain le Ciel voudroit exiger d’elle. 


T Chamfort hat schon bemerkt dass in der Fabel L’huttre et les plaideurs (tx/9), an der 
Stelle wo Boileau (Ep. 1) eine Allegorie der Gerechtigkeit mit Wage prisentiert, die die 
strittige Auster aufisst, La Fontaine einen wirklich lebendigen Richter Perrin Dandin 
einfihrt. Logisch-allegorische K alte gegentiber kiinstlerischer Inkarnation! 
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Et peut-il, dira-t-elle, en effet l’exiger? 

Elle a son Directeur, c’est 4 lui d’en juger. 

Tl faut, sans différer, scavoir ce qu’il en pense. 

Bon! vers nous @ propos je le vois qui s’avunce. 

Qu’il paroist bien nourri! Quel vermillon! Quel teint! 


D.h. Boileau inszeniert ironisch eine Orakelbefragung und der Directeur 
de conscience tut ihm den besonderen Gefallen, aufs Stichwort aufzu- 
treten, ohne dass dieser esprit d’a-propos irgendwie gerechtfertigt wire. 
Liest man dann das darauffolgende héchst lebendige Portrait eines Tar- 
tiff, so erkennt man wie tatsichlich bei Boileau alle cuadros immobili- 
siert, bei La Font. aufgelést und in eine gemeinsame Bewegung hinein- 
gerissen werden. Boileaus Stirke ist, wie man oft gesagt hat (vgl. 
Bremond, Priére et poésie S.18), sein an sich ungeistiges Sehen, das 
Erkennen gewisser “petites choses” und deren exakte Ubersetzung in 
Sprache, (wie z.B. die Einrichtung franzésischer Spitzenkléppelschulen 
durch Ludwig XIV., oder eine mathematische Rechnung: “Cing et 
quatre font neuf, moins deux, reste sept’’). ‘““Le moins intelligent des 
grands classiques’”’ (Bremond) ‘“l’homme nature” (Thibaudet, VRF., 
1936, S. 150) hat nicht die relativierende Weltsicht La Font.’s, die 
Beziehungen und Entsprechungen zwischen ganz verschiedenen Dingen 
aufzeigt. Boileau, der feiste Satiriker, der gerade das Ubertriebene gut 
schildern kann, vermag seine verschiedenen Bilder nur am Faden des 
Exzesses, des Abweichens vom Normalen, aufreihen, wihrend bei La 
Font. dieser Faden selbst sein Fund ist und er uns an diesem Ariadne- 
faden durch das Labyrinth der Erscheinungen fiihren kann. 

Die Fluiditat La Font.’s ist der Ausdruck einer Weltsicht, die, das 
Treiben der Menschen von einer Kiinstlerwarte der Ironie aus betrach- 
tend, den Leser fiihrt, wohin sie will,—wiahrend Boileau’s Moralismus 
rednerisch-argumentierend, weniger philosophisch in seiner Standpunkt- 
gebundenheit als das zwischen Allem und Jedem Beziehungen und Uber- 
ginge Schaffen La Font.’s, durch seine Predigerhaltung'* einhauen und 


18 Wieweit die Ubergangstechnik Allgemeingut der Epoche ist, etwa bei den Kanzel- 
rednern wie Bossuet vorkommt, bliebe zu untersuchen. Sicher ist, dass man mit einer 
solchen Tradition auch heute noch etwa in den Akademiereden rechnen muss: wie anders 
sollte sich die kunstvolle Art erkliren, in der etwa bei der Aufnahme Claude Farrére’s 
der ihn bewillkommnende Pierre Benoit (vgl. Temps vom 24. rv. 1936) die beiden Themen 
seiner Rede, das Lob des dahingeschiedenen Vorgingers Farrére’s, Barthou, und das des 
récipiendaire, Farrére, auf folgende Weise verbindet: 

“Un caricaturiste a représenté Louis Barthou en cantonnier, en sergent de ville, en juge, 
en étudiant, en général, en ambassadeur, ce qui signifie qu’il a été successivement ministre 
des travaux publics,"de,!'intérieur, de la justice, de l’éducation nationale, de la guerre et 
des affaires étrangéres. Mais, en quarante- cinq ans de vie politique, il n’a pas trouvé le 
moyen d’étre, une seule fois, ministre de la marine. C’est dommage. Sa présence 4 la t¢te 
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den Leser mit Quantitaét erdriicken muss. Boileau unternimmt eine 
Kunstwanderung durch eine Bildergalerie, La Fontaine list durch Kunst- 
verwandlung die fertigen Bilder auf. Boileau ist ein Exempel, La Font. 
ein Metamorphosendichter. La Font. versteht es, wie jener franzé- 
sische Bildhauer des 18.Jhs., der das Kasseler Marmorbad geschaffen 
hat, eine Daphnis in dem Augenblick ihrer Verwandlung in einen Lorbeer- 
baum darzustellen. 

Knoche erinnert zu Beginn seiner Beobachtungen an die Forderung 
des Organischen, die die antike Kunstkritik an das Kunstwerk stellte: 
es miisste jedes einzelne Glied aus dem Ganzen erwachsen ‘‘wie aus 
einem Kérper,” woraus Abwechslung ohne Zerstreuung, Festhalten am 
Ziel tiber Umwegen ebenso wie die fliessende Kompositionsweise sich 
ergeben. Das desinit in piscem ist bei solch organischer Kunst ausge- 
schlossen. Fiir La Font. gilt ganz aihnlich, dass er, der diese lakonische 
Gattung der Fabel zur Causerie erweiterte, in jeder seiner Fabeln einen 
kleinen Organismus sah, der unter eigenen und allgemeinen Gesetzen 
steht: ein solches allgemeines Gesetz ist z.B. die Ubergangstechnik, 
die wir nachzuweisen versuchten, oder die Antinomie zwischen Lakonik 
und Abschweifung. Ein anderes die Variation: Cordemann (I.c., $.39) 
sagt z.B.: “Allgemeines dariiber zu sagen, wie La Fontaine die Einfiih- 
rung der Moral in das Ganze der Fabel gestaltet, ist unméglich, denn in 
jeder Fabel verfahrt er anders.” 


Jede Fabel ist daneben noch ein in sich abgeschlossenes Ganzes mit 





de notre flotte, maintenant que c’est de vous, monsieur, qu’il me faut parler, m’aurait fourni 
une transition dont je ma serais fort bien arrangé.”’ 

In geistreicher Weise bewerkstelligt der Redner seine “transition,”’ indem er auf das 
fehlende Zwischenglied zwischen Barthou und Farrére, eine eventuelle Marineminister- 
schaft Barthous, hinweist—damit aber eben das Zwischenglied schafft: er macht sich in 
dem Augenblick iiber die rednerischen transitions-Gebriiuche lustig, in dem er sie den- 
noch, eben dadurch, respektiert! 

Giraudoux in A mica America (1928), an Frankreich in Amerika dendend, bewerkstelligt 
den standigen Ubergang von einem Land zum andern im Traum: 

Je révais que la soirée continuait. Je révais que le roi des transitions prononcait son dis- 
cours. II décrivait sa ville natale, Worcester, mais |’ on sentait qu’ il voulait maintenant 
parler de Paris; il faisait en vain mille efforts, s’ aidant des premiers mots venus pour quitter 
Worcester, y renoncant, désolé, prét 4 rendre son titre; quand soudain, radieux, i] trouvait 
enfin, et, passant de sa ville 4 ma ville par des avenues, les plus larges, il disait:—Worcester, 
c’ est la beauté; la beauté, c’ est |’ amitié; |’ amitié, c’ est Paris... 

Der ‘Gott der Ubergiinge’ ist ein Alpdruck fiir den franzisischen Stilisten geworden.— 
Sainte-Beuve hat itiber Horazens Hineinpassen in franzisischen Dichterbrauch folgende 
hiibschen Worte geschrieben: “‘Depuis la réforme de Malherbe, le lyrisme d’ Horace est a 
notre mesure; c’ est un lyrisme composé, qui va 4 nos moeurs, 4 nos élancements qui 
durent peu, a toute notre maniére de sentir.” Die kurzdauernden Emotionen bringen 
hiufigen Stimmungswechsel mit sich—und die Notwendigkeit, zwischen den verschieden- 
artigen Stéssen zu vermitieln, 
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individuellem Bau, eigenen Proportionen und eigenen Korrespondenzen 
innerhalb der eigenen Anlage. Daher ergibt sich die Forderung, dass 
man nicht, wie Roustan in seinen im Einzelnen so gelungenen Interpre- 
tationen, einen Teil der Fabeln herausschneiden, oder, wie es so hiufig 
in Werken iiber La Font. geht (Michaut, Cordemann u.a.) einzelne 
Stellen aus den Fabeln herausbrechen darf, um an ihnen das “Naturge- 
fiihl’’® die “Tierbeobachtung,’”® die “Philosophie,” die ‘Moral’ La 


19 Ich habe oben zur Widerlegung M. Cordemanns iiber die Stelle in 1/16 Sur les humides 
bords des royaumes du vent gesprochen. Hier ein anderer Fall, den die Dissertantin an der 
gleichen Stelle ihrer Arbeit als Beleg fiir reine “Lyrik,” fiir ““Entziicken tiber die Friihlings- 
schénheit der Natur” anfiihrt, tv/22 “L’alouette et ses petits, avec le maitre d’un champ”: 

Les alouettes font leur nid 
Dans les blés quand ils sont en herbe, 
C’est-a-dire environ le temps 
Que tout aime et tout pullulle dans le monde, 
Monstre marins au fond de |’onde, 
Tigres dans les foréts, alouettes aux champs. 
Ich fiige die naichsten Verse noch an: 
Une pourtant de ces derniéres 
Avoit laissé passer la moitié d’un printemps 
Sans goater le plaisir des amours printaniéres. 
A toute force enfin elle se résolut 
D’imiter la nature, et d’étre mére encore. 
Elle batit un nid, pond, couve, et fait éclore, 
A la hate: le tout alla du mieux qu’il put. 
Man sieht dass diese Verse offenbar das Gegenbild der vereinzelten, zuspitkommenden 
Lerche zu den dem Naturgesetz sich unterordnenden iibrigen Tieren bietet. Das erste 
Bild, nach Lukrez geformt, musste in seiner verpflichtenden Allgemeinheit gegeben werden 
damit wir den Einzelfall als besonders belangvoll und das Nachholen des Versaiumten als 
geboten empfinden. Aber noch eine Bedeutung hat dieser Natureingang: der Gegenspieler 
der Lerchenfamilie ist der Mensch, der Feldbesitzer, der sich erst auf sich selbst besinnen 
muss, damit die Lerchenfamilie die Zeit des Abzugs gekommen fiihle. Solange er sich mit 
dem Mihen auf Freunde und Verwandte verlisst, ist es noch nicht eilig. Das Gesetz des 
Menschen (Ne fattends qu’d toi-méme) tritt so dem Naturgesetz (Liebe im Friihling) 
gegeniiber. Die Verspiitung dem Naturgesetz gegeniiber kann die Lerche einholen, solange 
der Feldbesitzer sich nicht auf sich allein verlisst. Auch der Schluss der Fabel, der Abzug 
der kleinen Végel: 
Et les petits, en méme temps, 
Voletants, se culbutants, 
Délogérent tous sans trompette 
ist nicht bloss malerisch gesehen, sondern hat seine funktionelle ininintins: die Betonung 
des Zeitmoments, ferner des Nunmehr-Herangewachsen-Seins (dadurch dass der Bauer 
solange gezégert hatte). 
In andern Fillen ist die Naturlandschaft ironisch in lyrischen Ténen geschildert, so in 
dem ebenfalls von Cordemann angefiihrten Fall v/8: 
Un certain Loup, dans la saison 
Que les tiédes zéphyrs ont l’herbe rajeunie 
Et que les animaux quittent tous la maison 
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Font.’s zu zeigen. Die Okonomie des Ganzen weist vielmehr diesen 
Gefiihls-, Beobachtungs-, Philosophie- oder Moralstiicken eine ganz 
bestimmte Funktion innerhalb dieses an. Naturlyrik, Philosophie, Moral 
als Selbstzweck gibt es bei La Font. nicht, es gibt sie nur in funktiona- 
lisierter Form. La Font. ist wahrscheinlich der erste Dichter der Welt- 
literatur—vor ihm sind héchstens ein paar Renaissancesonette zu nen- 
nen—, der diesen Organismus- oder Monadengedanken auf das Klein- 
kunstwerk angewandt hat, der in den actes divers den Lebensatem des 
ganzen teatro del mundo gespiirt und im kiinstlich Kleinen Gesetze der 
Weltschépfung erahnt hat. Es musste der bescheidene mittelalterliche 
Makrokosmus- Mikrosmusgedanke iiber den Menschen als Abbild der 
Schépfung mit dem stolzen Renaissancegedanken des Kiinstlers als 
Kollegen Gottes im Ersinnen einer Welt sich vereinen, damit das stolz 
bescheidene Kleinkunstwerk, das das Weltall irdisch abbildet, entziffern. 
Was hat es nun fiir einen Sinn, in diesem Dichter bloss den “‘Rokoko- 
spieler,” den um des Spieles willen spielenden Kiinstler zu sehen, wie 





Pour s’en aller chercher leur vie: 
Un loup, dis-je, au sortir des rigueurs de |’hiver, 
Apercut un cheval qu’on avoit mis au vert. 
Je laisse 4 penser quelle joie. 
Einmal ist die Landschaft nur Angabe von Zeit und Ort des kleinen Dramas, zweitens 
ist dies Bild der Lenzesfreude (mit den antikisierenden Epitheta wie tiédes séphyrs, die 
an die Elegiker erinnern) nur deshalb aufgerichtet, um es griindlich im Verlauf der Fabel 
zu zerstéren: die Freude des Wolfes, der seinen Hunger stillt und seine Beute durch List 
ergattern will, wird durch den Fusstritt des Pferdes (Qui vous lui met en marmelade Les 
mandibules et les dents) vernichtet; und endlich gehért solch weit ausladender Beginn zur 
grossen Epik. Eine solche ironische, an den Roman de Renard erinnernde Episierung des 
Kleinkunstwerkes, solche Einordnung des Kleinen ins Grosse liegt durchaus im Sinn La 
Font.’s: vgl. die ahnliche Zersetzung der epischen Eingangsstimmung in Les animaux 
malades de la peste; die ersten Verse sind noch pathetisch-epischer als die eben zitierten: 
Un mal qui répand la terreur 
Mal que le ciel en sa fureur 
Inventa pour punir les crimes de la terre, 
La peste (puisqu’il faut l’appeler par son nom. . .). 

2 Nur mit Missbehagen kann man z.B. das pedantisch-schulfiichsige Kapitel ‘La Fon- 
taine animalier” bei Faguet lesen, in dem mit einem Linné’schen Klassifikationsernst 
ein Katalog der bei La Font. vorkommenden Tiercharaktere (“der Wolf’’, “der Frosch”) 
aufgestellt wird, als ob diese Tiercharaktere etwas ausserhalb des kiinstlerischen Or- 
ganismus Stehendes wiren. Natiirlich hat La Font. diese Charaktere entweder im Einklang 
mit den Naturgegebenheiten oder mit der literarischen Tradition geformt: der Reiher hat 
einen langen Hals und Schnabel wie in der Wirklichkeit, selbstverstandlich, aber nur der 
gedankliche Zusammenhang mit J/a fille erzeugt die psychologische Interpretation seiner 
passiven Haltung beim Nahrungsmittelfang. Nur die hierarchische Anordnung der Tiere 
in Les animaux malades de la peste macht aus dem Wolf einen Staatsanwalt und clerc.— 
Ansprechend iiber “Kunstproblem und Moral in LaF.’s Fabeln’”’ K. Ko%eSnik, Zeitschr. f. 
frz. Spr. 1932, S. 479 ff. 
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denn Klemperer uns diesen Spielcharakter La Font.’s mit der Insistenz 
eines Leierkastens einzuhimmern sucht (so z.B.Lbl. f.germ.u.rom.Phil. 
1920, Sp. 41 ff.)—wo der Dichter doch mit einem nicht gespielt hat: mit 
der Kunstform und mit ihrer Verpflichtung an ein empfundenes Werk- 
gesetz.! 


Es wird auffallen dass ich, wie so oft in meinen Arbeiten, von einer 
Detailerscheinung aus das kiinstlerische Ganze einer Kunstiibung zu 
erfassen trachte. Der eine herausgearbeitete Zug pflegt dabei iibermi- 
ssig, fast karikatural in die Erscheinung zu treten. Daraus folgern dann 
manche Kritiker, den speziellen Titel der Arbeit allzu ernst nehmend, 
dass ich mur diese Erscheinung des Gesamtwerkes gesehen habe, nicht 
auch die ihr antinomischeen oder mit ihr konvergierenden Ziige (so ist 
es leider meinem Racine: und meinem Proustaufsatz geschehen). In 
Wirklichkeit behandle ich die von mir hervorgehobene Erscheinung nur 
deshalb im Vordergrund, weil sie mir bisher allzu vernachlassigt und im 
Hintergrund gelassen scheint: die bekannteren Ziige kommen auch zur 
Sprache, werden nur weniger entwickelt—im Vertrauen auf eine spiitere, 
von anderen Forschern zu leistende Synthese, die die richtige Dosierung 
der Erscheinungen vornehmen soll. Fiir mich handelt es sich vor allem 
darum, neues Beobachtungsmaterial der weiteren Forschung bereitzu- 
stellen. Ich weiss dass die Darstellung einer Persénlichkeit in ihrer Rund- 
heit mir schwer wird: mir fallen eher ihre hervorstechenden Merkmale, 
Kanten und Vorspriinge auf, und was auffiallt, fallt—rein riumlich ge- 
sprochen—irgendwie heraus. Ich glaube allerdings nicht, dass dies 
Sehen von Unebenheiten und dies Herausarbeiten von Bisher-nicht- 
Gesehenem bloss mit meiner persénlichen polemischen Artung zusam- 
menhingt: es ist fiir niemanden leicht, eine Kugel, eine ruhenden 
Meeresfliche oder ihnliches zu beschreiben. Einem Kniiuel kann man 


21 Sogar eine mittelbegabte Disserantin wie M. Cordemann wagt zu behaupten (S. 61): 

“Tn erster Linie ist er immer und iiberall Dichter. Er mag nicht wissenschaftlich forschen. 
Von jeher empfand er das, was wir im biirgerlichen Leben Arbeit nennen, als eine Last.” 
Die Antithese ist hier: fleissiger Philosoph (Wissenschaftler)—fauler Dichter. Aber warum 
soll es nicht einen Dichter geben, dem Dichtung Arbeit ist? Ein Valéry hat uns hier 
manches gelehrt. Ich finde keine Deklassierung La Font.’s in Vosslers Worten: “Was 
andern ein Lebensproblem ist, war ihm ein Stilproblem,” wenn auch Klemperer aus dem 
Amoralismus La Font.’s irgendeine Durchschnittlichkeit, Dumpfheit, ja Unernst heraus- 
lesen will. La Font. ist ernst als Dichter—das einzig Entscheidende. Und wenn anders 
Apoll und Minerva die Eltern der Fabel sind, wie Vossler sagt, so kann man in La Font. 
ruhig einen Vorliufer Valéry’s auch inbezug auf die poésie de l’intelligence oder poésie pure 
sehen; Un astrologue tombé dans un puits, Un animal dans la lune, etc. ziehen ‘Gesang’ aus 
Prosaischem. 

In Gohin’s “La Fontaine et ses fables” ist nichts Belangvolles fiir mein Thema zu 
finden gewesen. 
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nur beikommen, indem man zuerst einen Faden herauszieht und ihn 
einzeln aufspult. Irgendwo muss man das zuerst unfassbare Ganze 
anpacken, vielleicht ist es sogar gleichgiltig, wo es angepackt wird, da 
ja doch die komplementiren Ziige sich dem Blick des aufmerksamen 
Beschauers darbieten miissen. Jede Arbeit ist aus einem bestimmten 
Ansatzpunkt (rapprochement, Analogiefund usw.) entstanden, den 
man dem Leser nicht vorenthalten darf, weil er so in die Lage gesetzt 
wird, die ganze Konstruktion zu erschiittern, wenn ihm der Ansatz- 
punkt falsch gewahlt scheint. Fiir mich selbst hat sich z.B. das Bild 
La Font.’s, das ich lange Jahre in mir trug, die Fiille der Beobachtun- 
gen, die man an seinem Stil machen kann, in dem Augenblick kristal- 
lisiert, als ich die schéne Studie U. Knoche’s iiber Horaz las: nicht nur 
die Dankbarkeit, die man in einem solchen Falle empfindet, nein auch 
die Frische des Erlebnisses einer solchen “Begegnung” méchte man dem 
Leser weitergeben. 
LEO SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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XXVII 


ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST IN ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA BEFORE LAMB 


HARLES LAMB, in the whimsical autobiographical sketch which 
he wrote in 1827, boasted that he “was the first to draw the public 
attention to the old English Dramatists, in a work called ‘Specimens of 
English Dramatic Writers,’ who lived about the time of Shakespeare.” 
Lamb’s first biographer, Talfourd, pictures the Specimens as slowly and 
almost imperceptibly working out “the genial purpose of the editor in 
renewing a taste for the great contemporaries of Shakespeare.’” Ainger 
describes Lamb as a dispeller of ignorance* and remarks of the Specimens: 


The very idea of the collection was a bold one. . . . With the one exception of 
Shakspeare, the dramatists of the period, between “the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign and the close of the reign of Charles I,” were unknown to the general reader 
of the year 1808.4 


Lamb’s influence on the general reader lies outside the scope of this 
paper. The evidence for any very marked increase in really popular 
interest is, however, slight at best, and critics have consequently shifted 
their ground and claimed for Lamb the credit of having stimulated the 
revival of scholarly interest which is so obviously a part of the history 
of nineteenth-century criticism. Thus Ainger writes that: 


The revived study of the old English dramatists—other than Shakspeare—dates 
from this publication. . . . To Lamb must be allowed the credit of having first 
recalled attention to a range of poetical excellence, in forgetfullness of which 
English poetry had too long pined and starved.® 


James Dykes Campbell, similarly, makes Lamb’s studies of “the old 
masters” appear truly heroic. 


Even Shakspeare at that period was kept in evidence mainly by the acting of 
mutilated stage-versions of his plays, and by the aid of an active but purblind 
set of editors and scholiasts. Lamb, however, was never discouraged, and in this 
wintry time, by much reading and study, kept his love for the old masters warm.’ 


Such partiality on the part of biographers is natural, but less interested 
critics should be more cautious in their statements. Nevertheless Swin- 
burne’s claims in behalf of Lamb are wider than those of the most 
prejudiced biographer. 


1 New Monthly Magazine, xim (1835, 1st Pt.), 499. 

2 Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, The Works of Charles Lamb (London, 1852), p. 85. 
3 Alfred Ainger, Charles Lamb (London, 1888), p. 71. 4 Ibid., p. 86. 

5 Tbid., p. 90. ® Athenaeum, No. 3487 (Aug. 25, 1894), p. 265. 
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To him and to him alone it is that we owe the revelation and resurrection of our 
greatest dramatic poets after Shakespeare. All those who have done hard and 
good work in the same field, . . . all to whom we owe anything of good service 
in this line owe to Lamb the first example of such toil, the first indication of such 
treasure.’ 


Even John Churton Collins implies that before 1808 the conception of 
Shakespeare as but “the sun of a mighty system” existed only as the 
“idle conjecture”’ of the eighteenth century’s “acutest critic.’’® 

So palpably does this legend distort the facts that it is amazing that 
no more serious attempts have been made to correct it. Lamb’s latest 
biographer, Edward Verrall Lucas, corrects James Dykes Campbell’s 
view of the ignorance of eighteenth-century editors in a mild little 
note which mentions Malone’s “wonderful collection of old plays,’ 
and in the biography concedes the fact that “by a few scholars the old 
dramatists were well known.’!° A somewhat similar statement, but one 
which reflects the facts much more accurately, is to be found in the 
characteristically comprehensive parenthesis which George Saintsbury 
inserted into his discussion of the Specimens. 


Everything necessary to excite Lamb’s critical excellence united here—actual 
merit, private interest, for though the study of the minor as well as the major 
Elizabethans had been progressing steadily, and “‘Dodsley” had gone through 
several editions, yet the authors were caviare to the general still." 


A more comprehensive view of the gradual revival of interest in the 
older English literature generally is afforded by a paragraph in William 
Carew Hazlitt’s Four Generations of a Literary Family,'* but this sum- 
mary is more suggestive than satisfying. If the student wishes to see 
the Specimens as an edition in its true perspective he must go either to 
the special studies of particular dramatists,’* or to Octavius Gilchrist’s 
Letter to William Gifford, Esq., published in 1811. 

Gilchrist was a scholar of the old school, who at the time the Speci- 
mens appeared was already at work upon a new edition of Dodsley’s 


7 Quoted by E. V. Lucas, The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb (London, 1904), 1v, 601, 
602. 

§ John Churton Collins, Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur, 1 (London, 1878), xi. 

® Lucas, op. cit., 1v, 599, note. 

© Lucas, Life of Charles Lamb, 3rd ed. (London, 1906), 1, 291. 

" George Saintsbury, History of Criticism, 3rd ed. (London, 1917), m1, 240. 

'? W. C. Hazlitt, Four Generations of a Literary Family (London, 1897), 1, 116, 117. 

8 Robert W. Babcock, The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1931); R. Gale Noyes, Ben Jonson on the English Stage 1660-1776, Harv. Stud. 
in English, xvur (1937); C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Reputation of Christopher Marlowe, in 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences (New Haven, 1922), xxv, 
347-408; Maurice Chelli, Le Drame de Massinger (Lyon, 1923). 
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Old Plays. He therefore regarded Lamb, apparently, as well as Henry 
Weber, whose edition of The Dramatic Works of John Ford had called 
forth the letter, as an upstart, and his seven-page summary of the 
sober labors of his predecessors is evidently designed to put him in his 
place, for it ends with an elaborately sarcastic reference to the boon 
lately conferred upon the old writers by ‘“‘a great luminary of English 
literature—already known to the world by a small tale or romance, 
facetiously termed by the inhabitants of Paternoster-row as ‘Lamb’s 
Tail’.’"* Whatever one may think of the tone of this allusion, the sum- 
mary deserves consideration and I have used it as the basis of the study 
which follows. 

In the first place Lamb’s volume of Specimens is obviously indebted 
to the whole antiquarian movement which had collected his materials 
and rendered them readily accessible. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the English antiquary had been principally interested in rare 
historical manuscripts, but as these became more and more difficult to 
procure, and as the number of men with the leisure and a desire to dis- 
tinguish themselves through the accumulation of antiquities increased, 
the demand for rare books became ever more insistent, with the result 
that the collection of libraries of such books became a very profitable 
occupation. Also as the disease of bibliomania spread men began more 
and more to specialize in particular kinds of books, and about 1775 the 
sales catalogues quoted by Thomas Frognall Dibdin in his rambling 
history of the movement begin to devote particular attention to the 
collections of the plays of Shakespeare’s predecessors and contempo- 
raries.'5 

But the building up of libraries of old plays was by no means a new 
fad in 1775—although the extensive use made of them by the editors of 
Shakespeare undoubtedly stimulated a fresh and almost feverish inter- 
est at this time. Disregarding the professional collections made by the 
booksellers shortly after the closing of the theatres had created a de- 
mand for written plays—a phase of antiquarianism which culminated 
in Gerard Langbaine’s Account of the English and Dramatick Poets of 
1691—we find the first evidence of a truly fashionable as well as anti- 
quarian interest in the drama in 1737. At this time the Queen, Henrietta 
Louisa Fermer, Countess of Pomfret, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
Sir Charles Cotterel, and Mr. Weaver, the dancing master, as well as 
the avowed antiquaries, William Oldys and Thomas Coxeter, were all 
engaged in buying old plays.’* Probably none of these collections, except 

4 Octavius Gilchrist, A Letter to William Gifford, Esq. (London, 1811), p. 15. 


18 Thomas Frognall Dibdin, Bibliomania (new ed., London, 1876), pp. 387-403. 
18 William Oldys, “Notes on London Libraries,” V & Q, 2nd ser., x1, 123, 423 
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possibly those of Oldys and Coxeter, could be compared for a moment 
with those made later in the century by Farmer, Garrick, Malone, 
Steevens, Reed, and others; they are interesting principally as showing 
the drift of fashionable interest. At the same time, however, there existed 
in the library of Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford, a collection of 
plays which was to supply the materials for the British Muse, for Dods- 
ley’s Old Plays in 1744, and, after incorporating the contributions of 
David Garrick and passing from him into the British Museum, for 
Lamb’s Specimens themselves. 

The British Muse (1738) was largely the work of William Oldys, who 
had long devoted particular attention to the older drama, and who had 
been acting unofficially as Harley’s librarian since 1731.'” The title page 
bears the name of Thomas Hayward, but from Oldys’s diary we know 
that the antiquary made suggestions to Hayward regarding the ma- 
terial to be included, lent him the books, corrected the proof, and wrote 
the preface and the dedication to Lady Mary Wortley Montague.'* The 
joint product of their labor was a three-volume, duodecimo work, ac- 
curately described on the title page as 


A Collection of Thoughts Moral, Natural and Sublime, of our English Poets; who 
flourished in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. With several curious Topicks, 
and beautiful Passages, never before extracted, from Shakespear, Johnson, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, and above a Hundred more. The Whole digested Alphabetically under 
their respective Heads according to the Order of TIME in which they wrote; to shew 
the gradual IMPROVEMENTS of Our Poetry and Language. 


It is, in brief, a commonplace book of fine thoughts on such subjects as 
Adversity, Adultery, Chastity, Cruelty, Dignity, Danger, Love, Mad- 
ness, etc., like many previous collections (of which Oldys gives a thorough 
account in the preface) from England’s Parnassus to Gildon’s Complete 
Art of Poetry. It differs from earlier collections, however, in devoting 
itself to the ‘‘neglected and expiring merit’ of the poetry of the reigns 
of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I, and especially to the “‘many ingen- 
ious dramatic poets, whose writings were never printed together in 
editions, and consequently were little likely to fall in the way of other 
compilers.’!* Exclusive of the works of Shakespeare, Jonson, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, citations from whom are very numerous indeed, over 
two hundred plays of the period are quoted in these volumes. With the 
exception of Peele, Lodge, and Greene, practically every well-known 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatist is well represented. 


1 William Oldys, “Autobiographical Fragments,” NV & Q, 1st ser., v, 529. 
18 Oldys, “Diary,” N & Q, 2nd ser., x1, 102, 103, 142. 
19 British Muse (London, 1738), 1, xx, xxi, xxii. 
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The British Muse was never popular, but it remained at least a source 
and an example for future compilers. In 1740 it was reissued as 7 hie 
Quintessence of English Poetry with Oldys’ name added to the title as 
the author of the preface.*® In 1777 was published the Beauties of Eng. 
lish Drama, a commonplace book less antiquarian in spirit than the 
British Muse, but preserving without change though without acknow]- 
edgment many of its quotations. Finally Lamb himself seems to have 
used the volumes, for the Specimens contains eight quotations which are 
very similar in source, heading, and content to quotations in the Britis) 
Muse. 

With the British Muse begins the movement which sought to revive 
the old drama by republishing for the sake of the rapidly growing read- 
ing public the rare plays which were accumulating in the libraries of the 
antiquaries. From the bookseller’s standpoint it was not successful, 
probably because it could not in any way take the place of such a li- 
brary. But in 1744 that acute and eminently successful bookseller, 
Robert Dodsley, offered the public for twenty-five shillings what would 
be for many purposes the equivalent of a very rare library. Further- 
more with the help of Dodsley’s “Short Historical Account” and the 
prefaces to the individual plays the reader of the Select Collection of Old 
Plays could trace by actual example the “rise and progress of the Eng- 
lish stage” from the curiously “low Beginnings” of the first volume to 
the several pieces “not unworthy the present, nor indeed any Stage”’ 
which were written by the contemporaries and followers of Shakespeare. 
These it was Dodsley’s “first End” “to snatch ... from Neglect and 
Oblivion” and the sensitive reader doubtless rejoiced in lending his 
taste and enthusiasm to the achievement of this purpose. 

Dodsley’s example as a rescuer of the older drama was followed with 
pitiful weakness by William Rufus Chetwood, for twenty years prompter 
at Drury Lane, but later a resident of “the Four-Court-Marshalsea.” 
As one of the projects by which he hoped to extricate himself from this 
situation Chetwood published by subscription in Dublin in 1750 his own 
Select Collection of Old Plays. It contains only four full-length plays (.t. 
Patrick for Ireland, Fair Em, Love Sick King, and Blurt Master Con- 
stable) and four interludes (Acteon and Diana, Singing Simpkin, Tie 


2° Thomas Warton, History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt (London, 1871), tv, 209, note 

21 In two instances there is not the slightest variation except in punctuation: compare 
Lamb’s Specimens (London, 1808), pp. 217, 196 with British Muse ut, 149; 1, 63. In three 
instances Lamb’s quotations differ only in having more particular headings: compare 
Specimens, pp. 95, 65, 266 with British Muse 1, 33, 107, 175. In three instances Lamb's 
quotations are shorter: compare Specimens, pp. 91, 63, 157 with British Muse 11, 24; 111, 
13; 1, 222. 
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Birth Day of the Nymph Oenone, and The Humour of John Swabber) 
together with Davenant’s Salmacida Spolia, but though it is a feeble 
production in every respect it is at least interesting as reflecting in its 
attempted imitation of Dodsley’s work the popularity of that more 
famous Collection. 

Having won, at least partly, the good will of the booksellers, the 
defenders of the old drama now attacked the stage itself. It was an 
actor’s era, and consequently an era of revivals. In vain did Oliver 
Goldsmith protest in The Present State of Polite Learning against the 
presentation of ‘those hashes of absurdity, which were disgusting to our 
ancestors even in an age of ignorance” ;” Garrick and his fellows still 
found it profitable to utter their “histrionic comments” on Shakespeare, 
and, though not so completely as Goldsmith later claimed,” to pull the 
taste of the audience back toward the style of dramatic writing of 
Shakespeare’s day. 

Taking advantage of this tendency, booksellers brought out, in 1750 
and 1761 respectively, new editions of Beaumont and Fletcher and of 
Massinger, each of them calling upon Garrick to devote his talents less 
exclusively to Shakespeare and more liberally to his fellow-dramatists. 
In the preface to the 1750 Beaumont and Fletcher Thomas Seward con- 
fined himself to a rather mechanical attervt to prove the “first-rate 
beauties” of these dramatists on a par with the “second-rate beauties” 
of Shakespeare, but the Critical Reflections on the Old English Dramatic 
Writers, which George Colman wrote to advertise the 1761 issue of 
Thomas Coxeter’s Massinger,* was an exuberant puff not only for Mas- 
singer but for all Shakespeare’s contemporaries, whose merits, Colman 
maintained, had remained unobserved because of their proximity to 
the dazzling brilliance of Shakespeare.* 

In spite of his brave rhetoric it is fairly evident that Colman had little 
real hope of instituting a widespread revival of the old drama on the 
stage, for in the end, anticipating the adverse judgment of the stage, 
he appeals to the superior discrimination of the reader in his closet. For 
such a reader Colman edited the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher in 
1778. Massinger enjoyed a more definite revival. There were two more 

2 The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. by Peter Cunningham (London, 1854), n, 58. 

% Ibid., 1, 377. 

* The edition, first published by William Dell in 1759, was likewise inscribed to Garrick. 
See Gifford, ed., Plays of Philip Massinger (London, 1805), 1, xv, Ixvii—The Massinger 
was the only fruit of Coxeter’s lifelong interest in the old drama, and even it was published 
after his death. See Gentleman’s Magazine 11, 173, 174. 

* Specifically Colman recommended to Garrick only Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, 
and Jonson, but throughout he uses large phrases which suggest that Shakespeare’s merits 
were shared by many more of the dramatists of his day. 
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editions of his plays published before 1808, that of John Monck Mason 
in 1779, and that of William Gifford in 1805; and in the criticisms of 
Richard Cumberland in numbers 77, 78, and 79 of The Observer, in 
John Ferriar’s “Essay on the Dramatic Writings of Massinger,”* and 
in the comments in the stage dictionaries he came to be ranked as the 
equal of Ben Jonson and the superior of all subsequent dramatists. 

Meanwhile the renewed interest in all the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramatists which accompanied the publications of the thirties, forties, 
and fifties may be seen in the comments upon them in David Erskine 
Baker’s Companion to the Play-House of 1764. Since 1691 these drama- 
tists had been occupying less and less space in the dictionaries of the 
stage. In The Companion, however, the plays of Marlowe, Kyd, Dek- 
ker, Heywood, Middleton, Marston, Ford, and Chapman become again 
the objects of first hand criticism, most of it favorable. Baker’s general 
attitude toward the “old dramatic writers” is indicated by the fact 
that he reprinted in his Introduction the more general sections of Col- 
man’s Critical Reflections, and that he was himself enthusiastic about 
Massinger. His knowledge of the other dramatists mentioned, however, 
was apparently based chiefly upon a reading of Dodsley’s Old Plays. 
The plays which had not been included in that collection still must have 
seemed to the reader of The Companion remote, dead things. 

From 1764 until the end of the century the work which was to extend 
the knowledge of the drama of Shakespeare’s time beyond the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, Massinger, and “‘the worthies of Dods- 
ley’s collection” was done, almost entirely, by the commentators on 
Shakespeare. By the middle of the century Lewis Theobald’s method of 
studying the plays of Shakespeare in the light of the literature of his 
time had emerged from the contempt heaped upon it by Pope and War- 
burton and was establishing itself more and more firmly as the one 
method by which the knowledge of Shakespeare could be advanced. Dr. 
Johnson, in 1756,?” and George Steevens in 1766,?* both announced the 
need of a diligent study of the plays of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, 
and in 1767 Richard Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare 
settled not only the question of Shakespeare’s learning but that of the 
learning necessary for an editor of his works. Farmer warned all such 
editors that they could no longer afford to smile at “all such reading as 


% Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 11 (Warrington, 1790), 
123-158. 

27 Johnson’s announcement was reprinted by Malone in the preface to his 1790 edition 
of Shakespeare, pp. vii, viii. 

38 George Steevens, ed., Twenty of the Plays of Shakespeare (London, 1766), 1, 10. 
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was never read,’’* and the editors seem to have taken his advice so 
seriously that the great critical editions which followed became veri- 
table mines of information regarding Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. 

Steevens, whose revised edition of Johnson’s Shakespeare in 1773 gave 
the public their first taste of this type of antiquarian illustration, seems 
at first to have had some misgivings. He apologized in the preface for 
the length of his notes and the obscurity and triviality of some of the 
quoted material.*° But Farmer approved* and the magazines ratified 
his verdict. Steevens, encouraged, brought out in 1778 a second edi- 
tion, richer in antiquarian illustration and freer in imparting detailed 
information regarding the lives and works of Peele, Lyly, Kyd, Mar- 
lowe, Middleton, and Ford; and Edmund Malone followed with his 
two volume Supplement in 1780. 

Almost from the beginning of this period of research the editors saw 
the need of more extensive editions of the plays of Shakespeare’s prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. The discovery of Middleton’s Witch in 
1778 stimulated the study of the relation of Shakespeare’s plays to those 
of his contemporaries. The next year saw the publication of Six Old 
Plays, on Which Shakespeare Founded His Measure for Measure, Comedy 
of Errors, Taming the Shrew, King John, K. Henry IV. and K. Henry V, 
King Lear; and in 1780 the possibilities of comparing Shakespeare with 
his fellows was further advanced by the publication of the apocryphal 
plays in the second volume of Malone’s Supplement. 

These publications were, of course, entirely parasitic. What is more 
to our purpose is that the editors were beginning to feel that some of the 
drama of the time had intrinsic right to preservation. In 1773 appeared 
the three-volume Origins of the English Drama, Illustrated. A byproduct 
of the reading which Thomas Hawkins had done in an attempt to bring 
the second (1770-71) edition of Sir Thomas Hanmer’s Shakespear up 
to the contemporary standard of Shakespearean scholarship, the Origins 
was intended partly as an illustration of Percy’s essay ‘‘On the Origin 
of the English Stage,” and partly to bring to light “the productions of 
several ingenious men,” especially Kyd and Peele, to whom the second 
volume is largely devoted. A call for similar editions was made by other 
editors. In the preface to the 1778 edition of Shakespeare (1, 264) 
Steevens called attention to the opportunities which an editor would 
find for the exertion of his critical abilities in bringing out texts of 
“Lyly, Chapman, Marlow, or the Heywoods,” and one of the lists 


* Richard Farmer, Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare (new ed., Basil, 1800), p. 88. 

* Johnson and Steevens, ed., The Plays of William Shakespeare (London, 1773), 1, sig. 
E4, 1 Tbid., x, sig. O02. 

® The Monthly Review, xix, 419-424. The Critical Review, xtvu, 129. 
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buried in Edward Capell’s curious School of Shakespeare® cites thirty- 
five plays that “deserve a critical publisher.” 

But the most distinct contribution which was made during this decade 
of concentrated study to the knowledge of the minor Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama was Isaac Reed’s 1780 edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays. 
In the preface Reed stated that the edition was called forth first by 
the success which had attended the methods of the recent Shakespearean 
editors, and secondly by a desire to preserve the “many beauties”’ which 
study of the forgotten plays had shown them to possess. In revising 
the contents of the collection Reed excluded five plays of Massinger, 
already available in Coxeter’s and Mason’s editions, and seven others 
which were thought either too late or worthless® and thus made room 
for ten new titles, including some of the best-known plays of the period.” 

The feverish activity of this decade seems to have used up the energies 
of all the participants except Malone. Capell died. Steevens relaxed his 
efforts temporarily and never did renew them with anything like his old 
enthusiasm. Tyrwhitt and Wharton, now near the end of their lives, had 
finished their intensive work. Farmer was willing to help others but not 
to take any responsibility himself. Reed alone of Malone’s fellow-stu- 
dents continued to work, and he added very little new material. The 
“revised and augmented” edition of Johnson and Steevens Shakespeare 
which was published under his supervision in 1785 was little more than 
an amalgamation of the edition of 1778 with Malone’s Supplement. 

Malone’s enthusiasm, however, remained undampened. His 17%) 
edition was more complete and more antiquarian than ever, and the 
preface trumpeted a challenge to all elegant scoffers who maintained that 
Shakespeare had been “buried under his commentators” by announcing 
the absolute ideal of scholarship which he had set for himself: the dis- 
covery of Shakespeare’s entire library, of the sources of all his plays, 
and the explanation of every obscurity and temporary allusion.*’ 

But not all the information contained in Malone’s prefaces and notes 
could be justified as contributing directly to the understanding of 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare may not in Malone’s time been “buried under 
his commentators” but he had at least been somewhat subordinated to 

% The third volume of Capell’s Notes and Various Readings, the School (first announced 
in 1767 but not published until 1783) is a peculiar combination of stage dictionary, illus- 
trated glossary, source book, and miscellany. 

* A Select Collection of Old Plays, 2nd ed. (London, 1780), 1, xii, xiii. 

% Brooke’s Mustapha is the only conspicuous member of this group. 

% First Part of Jeronymo, Second Part of Honest Whore, All Fools, The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage, Ram Alley, The Roaring Girl, The Four Prentises of London, The Jew of Malta, 
and Chivevache and Bycorne. 

37 The Plays and Poems of Williams Shakespeare (London, 1790), 1, lvi. 
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his times. The “Historical Account of the English Stage”—an account 
which Malone had pieced together largely from the scattered fragments 
in Warton’s History of Enylish Poetry—showed the importance of 
“Greene, Lodge, Marlowe, Nash, Lily, and Kyd.” The “Dissertation on 
the Three Parts of King Henry VI” and the “Attempt to Ascertain 
the Order of Shakespeare’s Plays” showed in detail the difficulty of 
distinguishing, in brief quotations at least, between the style of Shake- 
speare’s early plays and the style of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
Furthermore in many places throughout the edition information regard- 
ing the lives of these authors is tucked away in the notes. Marlowe, an 
object of interest and admiration since 1778, is frequently mentioned, 
and usually in conjunction with the adjectives “popular,’’ ‘‘admired,”’ 
or “celebrated.” John Webster is called to the attention of the reader by 
a page of parallels which Malone had drawn up between Shakespeare 
and The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfy. The life and works of 
John Ford are closely examined in the essay on ‘‘Shakespeare, Ford, and 
Jonson.” 

The editions of Shakespeare which followed Malone’s added very 
little to the knowledge of the Shakespearean drama. Malone and Stee- 
vens had nourished the study to the point where it had to separate itself 
from the parent volumes and assume an independent life of its own. The 
method was too heavy and the public was reacting against it.** Conse- 
quently the next generation of editors, beginning with William Gifford, 
whose edition of Massinger appeared in 1805, turned aside from the 
study of Shakespeare to strengthen their knowledge of the other drama- 
tists of his time, Malone’s spiritual successor, John Payne Collier, be- 
ginning his editorial training by supervising the third edition of Dods- 
ley’s Old Plays. 

By the time that Lamb’s Specimens appeared, then, the work of col- 
lecting and preserving the old plays was practically completed. The 
Garrick collection was already available to the public at the British 
Museum, and in 1807 its treasures along with those in the private li- 
braries of Kemble and Malone were pointed out to the public by William 
Beloe, the Museum’s keeper of printed books.** In addition, sufficient 
interest had been aroused to make the time ripe for editions of some of 
the plays contained in these collections. That the attention of editors 
was in 1808 already focused on these plays may be seen by examining 
one page of Samuel Egerton Bridges’ Censuria Literaria where it is 


%8 For a taste of the general attitude toward Malone’s methods from 1790 to 1840 see 
Charles W. Moulton, The Library of Literary Criticism (Buffalo, 1902), tv, 578, 579. See 
also T. J. Mathias, Pursuits of Literature, Sth ed. (London, 1796) 1, 227, 228. 

® William Beloe, Annecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books, t (London, 1807), 277-426. 
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stated, first, that “Mr. Octavius Gilchrist is collecting materials for a 
new edition of Old Plays, on the foundation laid by Dodsley,”’ second, 
that a new edition of Beaumont and Fletcher is in preparation, and 
third, though incidentally, that “elaborate editions of Massinger, Jon- 
son, and even Shirley, are announcing.’”*° 

Considering these facts it is hard to see any of the heroic boldness 
which critics have so often attributed to Lamb’s publication of Speci- 
mens of the English Dramatic Poets Who Lived About the Time of Shake- 
speare. The editorial phase of the revival would doubtless have gone on 
without its assistance. Lamb’s purpose was certainly not to publish an 
“elaborate edition” and the Specimens competed in no way with the 
scholarly efforts of the Giffords, Gilchrists, Dilkes, Colliers, and Dyces. 
Both Lamb and the editors were, however, products of the antiquarian 
movement and its steadily growing interest in the drama of Shake- 
speare’s time. Both profited by the work of former students and sought 
to make more accessible the materials which they had collected. Their 
work was complementary. The editors contributed to the knowledge, 
Lamb to the more popular appreciation of the Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean drama. But Lamb made use of the texts and notes of the editors 
who had preceded him, and added his appreciations, which undoubtedly 
stimulated the endeavors of the editors who followed him. 

RoBert D. WILLIAMS 
Superior State Teachers College 


* Censuria Literaria, vu, 205. 
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XXVIII 


CHRISTABEL SOURCES IN PERCY’S RELIQUES 
AND THE GOTHIC ROMANCE 


TUDENTS of poetry have long regretted that John Livingston 

Lowes did not include in his remarkable The Road to Xanadu a 
study of Christabel. It would have been only fitting for the story of the 
origin of this poem to have appeared side by side with those of Kubla 
Khan and The Ancient Mariner. Professor Lowes thus explained the 
omission: 


I have not included “Christabel,” for the reason that “Christabel” has failed 
completely to include itself. Wherever the mysterious tracts from which it rose 
may lie, they are off the road which leads to “The Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla 
Khan.” And we are following only where known facts lead. I wish I did know in 
what distant deeps or skies the secret lurks; but the elusive clue is yet to cap- 
ture.! 


To accept these statements, we must believe that Christabel, written at 
about the same time as The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan, sprang 
mysteriously from some altogether separate compartment of Cole- 
ridge’s mind, and that inquiry into the genesis of Christabel must center 
on sources not investigated by Professor Lowes. Such a task would 
lead one far afield—perhaps even to the “occult Latin treatises on 
fascination” that Lowes suggested Coleridge might have been reading.” 

But it is highly improbable that Coleridge evolved Christabel from 
sources entirely remote from his other studies of the time. Inasmuch as 
it has long been known that the heroine’s name comes from one of 
Percy’s ballads, and it has also been recognized that the poem presents 
many of the essential features of the Gothic romance, it is desirable to 
reconsider possible relationships between Christabel and such contem- 
poraneously popular material before embarking on a search through ob- 
scure literature popular in other ages. I intend in this article to show 
that the chief sources of Christabel are works which The Road to Xanadu 
notes as contributing to Kubla Khan and The Ancient Mariner; namely, 
Percy’s Reliques, and the Gothic romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, “Monk” 
Lewis, and Mrs. Robinson. 

Although Coleridge’s love of ballads is well known—he owned a copy 


1 John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, rev. ed. (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1930), p. 4n. 

* Ibid., p. 254. Lowes was influenced in this suggestion by E. H. Coleridge, Christabel, 
p. 6. 
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of Percy,* wrote at Stowey over 1200 lines of ballad verse,‘ praised the 
ballad Sir Cauline in a letter to Wordsworth’ and derived suggestions 
from the ballads for lines in The Ancient Mariner‘—although E. H. 
Coleridge long ago pointed out the general influence of the ballads on 
Coleridge’s writing at this period of his life and specifically that the 
name “Christabel”’ was derived from the “Christabelle” of Sir Cauline,’ 
and Brandl earlier mentioned the poem entitled The M arriage of Sir Ga- 
waine as a source,’ no systematic survey of the possible relationships 
between Percy’s Reliques and Christabel seems to have been made. A 
careful reading of these volumes with Christabel in mind reveals simi- 
larities in phraseology, scenes, events, characters, and plot, particularly 
in three poems: Sir Cauline, The Child of Elle, and The Marriage of Sir 
Gawaine. 

Besides the name of Christabel, there are several interesting resem- 
blances between Sir Cauline and Coleridge’s poem. In both an adventure 
occurs at midnight, in the moonlight, near a castle. In both a maiden in 
the castle pines for her lover, who is far away. In both Christabel (le) 
finds herself at odds with her father, though for different reasons. In 
Sir Cauline the heroine is saved from marrying against her will by the 
timely arrival of her betrothed knight; a similar situation was said by 
Gillman to have been planned by Coleridge for the last part of his 
poem.® The name “Cauline” echoes in “Leoline.” The lady who led the 
Eldridge knight to his midnight battle with the hero of the ballad some- 


3 The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas (London: Methuen, 1903), v1, 
171-172. Cited Lowes, p. 244. 

* The Ancient Mariner contains 625 lines as it appears in The Poems of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Oxford University Press, 1924), p. 186 ff.; The Three Graves, 
537 IL., ibid., p. 267 ff.; and The Ballad of the Dark Ladie, 60 ll., ibid., p. 293 ff. E. H. Cole- 
ridge discusses the dates of these poems in his notes. 

5 E. H. Coleridge, Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1895), 1, 237. 

* Lowes, pp. 330-333. Thomas Hutchinson ed., Lyrical Ballads (London: Duckworth 
and Company, 1910), p. 211. Charles Wharton Stark, “The Influence of the Popular Ballad 
on Wordsworth and Coleridge,”” PMLA, xxtx, N.S. xx11, 299-326. 

7 E. H. Coleridge, ed., Christabel (London: Oxford—published under the directions of the 
Royal Society of Literature—, 1907), p. 12. 

8 Alois Brandl, Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the English Romantic School, English ed. 
translated with the assistance of the author by Lady Eastlake (London: John Murray, 
1887), p. 208. E. H. Coleridge, Christabel, p. 13, concedes this ballad might, as Brand] sug- 
gests, be a seed of Christabel. 

® James Gillman, The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London: Pickering, 1838), 1, 301- 
302, quoted by E. H. Coleridge, Christabel, pp. 32-33. That the Gillman ending or one simi- 
lar to it was planned by Coleridge seems highly probable. The arguments for this point 
of view are presented by B. R. McElderry, Jr., ““Coleridge’s Plan For Completing Christa- 
bel,” Studies in Philology, xxx (1936), 437-455. 
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what resembles Geraldine as seen by Christabel at a similar time and 
place: 


A ladye bright his brydle led, 
Clad in a fayre kyrtell.° (88-89) 


... sees a damsel bright 
Drest in a silken robe of white." (58-59) 


Line 117, and Part 11, line 36 of Sir Cauline repeat the epithet “ladye 
brighte.” Lines 149-150 of Sir Cauline— 


Home then pricked syr Cauline 
As light as leafe on tree: 


recall the famous passage in Christabel said to have been inspired by an 
observation of Dorothy Wordsworth: 


There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red /eaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. (48-52) 


The expression “‘as light as leif on tree” also appears in the ballad of 
Robin and Makyne (1. 66) in the second volume of the Reliques. Finally, 
in Sir Cauline appears an expression which resembles “Like a lady of 
a far countree” in Christabel (1. 225). 


And there came lords, and there came knights, 
Fro many a farre countryé, 

To break a spere for theyr ladyes love 

Before that faire ladyé. (Cauline, 11, ll. 53-56) 


But a further link binds this line of Coleridge’s to the first volume of the 
Reliques, for in his Essay on the Ancient Minstrels, Percy presents ex- 
amples of words illustrating the minstrels’ 


very remarkable license of varying the accent .. . at pleasure, in order to hu- 
mour the flow of the verse, particularly in the rhimes; as 


Countrié harpér battél morning 
Ladie singér damsél loving 
instead of country, lady, harper, singer, &c." 


10 Thomas Percy, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, ed. Henry B. Wheatley (London: 
Bickers and Son, 1876), 3 vol. Sir Cauline appears 1, 61 ff. All references to Percy’s Reliques 
will be made to this edition. 

1 E. H. Coleridge, ed., The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Christabel appears p. 213 ff. 
All references to the text of this poem will be made to this edition. 

® Percy, 1, 379-380. 
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Interested as Coleridge was in metrics when he wrote Christabel, this 
quotation would have associated the words lady and country in his 
mind and very likely centered his attention on the passage quoted above 
from his beloved Sir Cauline. Particularly does this seem true when one 
considers the accent Coleridge evidently intended to give the word 
countree. 

Seven ballads beyond Sir Cauline appears the Child of Elle," a story 
of the elopement of a baron’s daughter with the Child of Elle, the son 
of her father’s enemy, to escape marrying a “‘carlish knight” against her 
will. A maid betrays her flight, and they are pursued and overtaken by 
the disappointed suitor, Sir John. He falls before the onslaught of the 
valiant Child, but the baron and his men arrive in time to prevent the 
lovers’ escape. The Child calls his men, Emmeline pleads with her 
father, the baron finally decides to bless their union, and a reconciliation 
takes place. 

There are striking resemblances between this ballad and Christabel. 
Emmeline’s conduct when she is begging her father to pardon her true 
love and herself resembles the scene in which Christabel pleads with 
her father to send Geraldine away. 





















Fair Emmeline sighed, faire Emmeline wept, 
And did all tremblinge stand 

At lengthe she sprang upon her knee, 

And held his lifted hand. 








Pardon, my lorde and father deare, 
This faire yong knyght and mee: 
Trust me, but for the carlish knyght, 

I never had fled from thee. 


ees Maen ot e.t 







Oft have you called your Emmeline 
Your darling and your joye; 

O let not then your harsh resolves 
Your Emmeline destroy. (169-180) 







Later in line 191, the Baron refers to Emmeline as “ . . . my deare and 
only child.”’ Christabel’s father was also a baron, and she an only child. ; 


. . . falling at the Baron’s feet 

‘By my mother’s soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away!’ 
She said: and more she could not say: 
For what she knew she could not tell, 
O’er-mastered by the mighty spell. 








8 Percy, 1, 131 ff. 
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Why is thy cheek so wan and wild, 

Sir Leoline? Thy only child 

Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride 

So fair, so innocent, so mild; 

The same, for whom thy lady died! 

O by the pangs of her dear mother 
Think thou no evil of thy child! (615-627) 


Also in line 634 Christabel is described as “‘... thy only child,” and 
again in line 643. 
The scene from The Child of Elle continues: 
The baron he stroakt his dark-brown cheeke, 
And turned his head asyde 
To whipe awaye the starting teare, 
He proudly strave to hyde. 


In deepe revolving thought he stoode, 
And mused a little space; 

Then raised faire Emmeline from the grounde, 
With many a fond embrace. (181-188) 


Except for the fact that Sir Leoline embraces the wrong girl, this situa- 
tion appears expressed in very similar words in Christabel: 


And now the tears were on his face, 

And fondly in his arms he took 

Fair Geraldine, who met the embrace, 
Prolonging it with joyous look. (447-450) 


It is somewhat startling *~ find that Emmeline does service in supplying 
Coleridge with ideas f~i the actions of both Christabel and Geraldine, 
yet such appears to be the fact. 

At least part of the inspiration for the famous description of the 
quarrel between Sir Leoline and Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine 
probably came from the Child of Elle. Emmeline’s page informs the 
Child of Elle: 

My lady shee is all woe-begone, 
And the teares they falle from her eyne; 
And aye she laments the deadlye feude 
Betweene her house and thine. (17-20) 


Later we hear the baron say to the Child: 


Thy father once mine honour wrongde 
In dayes of youthful pride; 

Do thou the injurye repayre 
In fondnesse for thy bride. (193-196) 
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This idea is expanded in Christabel, the following lines seeming particu- 
larly close to the ballad: 


Alas! they had been friends in youth; 

But whispering thoughts can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 

And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother: 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! (408-418) 


Also in the first volume of the Religues appears a translation of a Spanish 
ballad, Alcanzor and Zayda,“ similar in plot to the Child of Elle. A 
quarrel between two families is described: 


Ancient wounds of hostile fury 
Long have rent our house and thine. (57-58) 


In Christabel appear these lines: 


They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder. (421-422) 


This poem, however, contains no other resemblances to Coleridge’s. 

Although E. H. Coleridge has suggested that Bard Bracy might have 
his name from a William Bracy mentioned in Thomas Nash’s History of 
Worcestershire who “‘was returned to the exchequer as an esquire to at- 
tend the king of France,’’® much more probably the birthplace of Bard 
Bracy was Percy’s Essay in Volume 1 of the Reliques.’* In the reign of 
King John, a “sir Bracy” and a minstrel, John of Rampayne, helped 
one Fulco Guarine in an effort to regain his land, taken from him by the 
Prince of Wales, and held by the prince’s retainer, Morice. Sir Bracy cut 
off Morice’s head, and was saved from King John’s vengeance by the 
contrivance of the minstrell.!7 To unite minstrel and knight in one per- 
son, Bard Bracy, would have been easy for Coleridge. 

The second volume of the Religues and Christabel show few resem- 
blances. But the volume contains a poem by Lord Vaux entitled Cupid’s 
Assault and a note discussing at some length which Lord Vaux the 
author was.'* Lord Roland de Vaux has already been located by E. H. 

“4 Percy, 1, 338 ff. 

6 E. H. Coleridge, Christabel, p. 28. He points out that Coleridge considered naming his 
third son Bracy. 16 P. 345 ff. 

17 Tbid., pp. 364-365.—The story is told at some length. 18 P. 50 ff. 
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Coleridge in another source,’ but it is not impossible that the mention 
of this Lord Vaux might have interested Coleridge in another. 

The third volume seems to have caught Coleridge’s attention. Brandl 
suggested, “Probably he amalgamated the fable of the ‘Fairy Queen’ 
with the ‘Marriage of Sir Gawayn’ (‘Percy Ballads’), where a false 
lady practices magical arts upon the young and beautiful Guinevere in 
the Green Wood, and gains Guinevere’s old father for her lover,’”’ and 
E. H. Coleridge conceded that this ballad might be a seed of Christabel.”° 
Examination of the ballad brings out several resemblances. To save 
King Arthur from a “grimme baron” who had overcome him on magic 
ground, a very ugly woman told him the answer to a riddle the baron 
had propounded, on condition that King Arthur provide her with a 
mate. Gawayn offered himself courteously, although the hag he was to 
marry was astoundingly hideous. After the wedding, Gawayn found 
himself in bed with a beautiful maiden, his wife, who told her story thus: 


My father was an aged knighte, 
And yet it chanced soe, 

He tooke to wife a false ladyé 
Whiche brought me to this woe. 


She witch’d mee, being a faire yonge maide, 
In the greene forést to dwelle; 

And there to abide in lothlye shape, 
Most like a fiend of helle. 


Midst mores and mosses; woods, agd wilds; 
To lead a lonesome life: 

Till some yong faire and courtlye knighte 
Wolde marrye me to his wife. (11, Il. 137-148) 


Like her, we find Christabel bewitched by a woman who most cer- 
tainly seemed to have designs on Sir Leoline; at the end of the second 
part of the poem, Sir Leoline “turning from his own sweet maid... 
Led forth the lady Geraldine!” (ll. 653, 655). 

There are other similarities between the poems. Sir Arthur riding over 
the moor, 

... saw a ladye sette 
Betweene an oke, and a greene holléye. (90-91). 


Christabel discovered Geraldine beneath an oak tree (ll. 31 ff.) upon 

which nothing was green “But moss and rarest mistletoe”’ (Il. 33-34). 

Furthermore, the lady Arthur discovered there was surpassingly ugly: 
” Christabel, pp. 23-25. 


%° See note 8 above. Where Brandl finds the name Guinevere for the bewitched young 
lady is not apparent. The ballad appears p. 13 ff. in Vol. m1. 
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Her nose was crookt and turned outwarde 
Her chin stood all awrye; 

And where as shold have been her mouthe, 
Lo! there was set her eye: 


Her haires, like serpents, clung aboute 
Her cheekes of deadlye hewe: 

A worse-form’d ladye than she was, 
No man mote ever viewe. (93-100) 


Geraldine when discovered was “Beautiful exceedingly” (1. 68), but 
became hideous in Christabel’s bedroom; this lady, on the contrary, 
was of horrible aspect under the oak tree, but a “lady brighte” in 
Gawain’s bed! Her serpent-like hair suggests a further relation between 
the two ladies: Geraldine is notorious for her serpent-like glance. 

£ Other ballads in the third volume offer resemblances to Christabel, 
although none of them can be considered convincing. In The Lady 
Turned Serving-Man* is the following stanza: 


I was by birth a lady faire, 

An ancient barons only heire, 

And when my good old father dyed, 

Then I became a young knightes bride. (5-8) 


In Guy and Amaranf an ironed gate bears some resemblance to 
“The gate that was ironed within and without” (1. 127) in Christabel: 


... he findes a darksome obscure gate, 
Arm’d strongly ouer all with iron plate. (173-174) 


Ben Jonson’s The Witches’ Song* mentions a cock crowing, a sexton 
frightened out of his wits, a gardener’s bitch, and an ow]; in Christabel 
are an owl, a cock, a mastiff bitch, and three sinful sextons. The Spanish 
Virgin, or Effects of Jealousy* tells a horrible story of a girl destroyed 
in a dungeon by snakes. This serpent motif appears also in a passage in 
Appendix 11 On the Ancient Metrical Romances.* 

Such are the resemblances between Percy’s Reliques and Christabel— 
chiefly ones of plot and character. But it is interesting that of the three 
ballads that seem to have influenced Coleridge most, two are largely the 
work, not of the ancient bards, but of Percy himself who had “restored” 
them. In the version of Sir Cauline in the Reliques, 305 of the 392 lines 
are Percy’s own, and only a few stanzas of The Child of Elle as it appears 
there were not his handiwork.* Another type of literature popular in 


21 P. 86 ff. 2 P. 114 ff. % P. 196 ff. ™ P, 255 ff. % Pp. 346-347. 
* This is possible to compute because Wheatley has enclosed in brackets the lines of the 
ballads supplied by Percy—his facts determined by a comparison of the fourth edition, 
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Coleridge’s age centered around life in castles, and had as a stock char- 
acter the maiden in distress. What part did it play in the making of 
Christabel? 


Fifty years ago, Brandl suggested The Romance of the Forest and the 
Mysteries of Udolpho as sources of scenes in Christabel,?” but except to 
acknowledge the general influence of the Gothic romances,”* later stu- 
dents of the poem have not given his suggestion very careful attention. 
E. H. Coleridge pointed out one line that he thought was influenced by 
The Romance of the Forest, but he specifically stated: 


I doubt if Coleridge ‘‘conveyed” anything worth mentioning from such con- 
temporary works as Burger’s “Lenore” or Mrs. Radcliffe’s “Romance of the 
Forest” or Monk Lewis’s ballad of “Alonzo and the Fair Imogene.””?® 


Until Greever published Coleridge’s letters to Bowles, whether Cole- 
ridge had read Mrs. Radcliffe before 1800 was somewhat a matter of 
conjecture, and any similarities observed between the two authors were 
based upon the debatable ground of internal evidence.*® Now, however, 
from his letter to Bowles, we know that Coleridge had not only read 
but reviewed The Monk, The Italian, and Hubert de Sevrac," and from 
his review of The Italian we learn that Coleridge had previously re- 
viewed The Mysteries of Udolpho and read The Romance of the Forest. 


Coleridge evidently had Mrs. Radcliffe’s writings rather freshly in mind 
when he wrote Christabel. Any parallels in scenes are obviously worthy 
of attention. 

Careful reading of Mrs. Radcliffe shows much that Coleridge could 
have borrowed, but it is notable that most of the closest resemblances 
are to be found in a single passage that Coleridge quoted at length in 
his review of The M ysteries of Udolpho. The quotation begins with Emily’s 





1794 (of which his edition is a reprint) with the edition of the folio MS. by Furnivall and 
Hales. 7 Alois Brandl, op. cit., pp. 211-213. 

% Eino Railo, The Haunted Castle, A Study of the Elements of English Romanticism 
(London: George Routledge & Sons, 1927), p. 147 notes the general resemblance of 
Christabel to the Gothic romances. 

2° Christabel, p. 13. His statement may have prevented further investigation in this field. 

% Garland Greever, A Wiltshire Parson and his Friends (London: Constable and Com- 
pany, 1926). That Coleridge had read and imitated Mrs. Radcliffe by Oct. 13, 1800 is evi- 
dent from The Mad Monk, printed in the Morning Post and signed Cassiani junior, the 
title reading: ‘The Voice from the Side Etna; or the Mad Monk: an Ode in Mrs. Ratcliffe’s 
Manner.” (E. H. Coleridge, The Poems, pp. 347 ff. and note.) 

4! Tbid., p. 30. Coleridge states this in a letter to Bowles, March (?), 1797. 

® Ibid., pp. 185-186. The reviews are reprinted by Greever, who is convinced they 
strengthen the probability of literary relationships between Christabel and the Gothic 
romances, and recalls Brandl’s and E. H. Coleridge’s earlier discussions. 
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preparing herself to leave her chamber in the middle of the night to 
search for her aunt. “She heard the castle clock strike eleven—twelve— 
and yet her mind wavered.””* Christabel opens with the statement, “ ’Tis 
the middle of the night by the castle clock” (1. 1). In the same para- 
graph we are told: 


The castle was perfectly still, and the great hall . . . now returned only the whispering 

footsteps of the two solitary figures gliding fearfully between the pillars, and gleamed 
only to the feeble lamp they carried. Emily, deceived by the long shadows of the 
pillars, and by the catching lights between, often stopped . . . Everything was so 
still, that she feared lest her own light steps should be heard by the distant senti- 
nels... 


In Christabel, after Christabel has comforted Geraldine: 


She rose: and forth with steps they passed 
That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spoke on sweet Christabel: 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

But we will move as if in stealth. (112-120) 


After they had entered the castle, they proceeded cautiously: 


They passed the hall, that echoes still, 

Pass as lightly as you will! 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying; 

But when the lady passed, there came 

A tongue of light, a flit of flame; (154-159) 


Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And jealous of the listening air 

They steal their way from stair to stair, 

Now in glimmer, and now in gloom 

And now they pass the Baron’s room, 

As still as death, with stifled breath! (166-171) 


The pictures presented in these passages are remarkably similar both 
in mood and detail. 

Emily left the castle and was conducted by Barnardine™ into the 
chapel, and thence into the vaults where: 


the vapours, that crept along the ground, made the torch burn so dimly, that 





38 Tbid., p. 171. *“ Curiously, Barnardine rhymes with Geraldine. 
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Emily expected every moment to see it extinguished . . . Barnardine . . . stopped 
for a moment fo trim it.® 


Christabel, going in reverse direction from Emily, after climbing the 
stairs from the hall, arrived in her chamber where 


The silver lamp burns dead and dim; 
But Christabel the lamp will trim. 
She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright. (184-186) 


In the next sentence of the novel, Barnardine “rested against a pair of 
iron gates, that opened from the passage . . . ””’ In Christabel there is also 
an iron gate: 


A little door she opened straight, 

All in the middle of the gate; 

The gate that was ironed within and without 

Where an army in battle array had marched out.** (125-128) 


In the same paragraph of the Mysteries, there is further mention of 
uncertain flashes of light and trimming the torch. Emily and Barnardine 
then climbed some stairs, where 


a door delivered them into the first court of the castle. As they crossed it, the light 
showed . . . the massy tron gates that led to the castle . . . The view of the court 
reanimated Emily, who, as she crossed silently toward the portal, began to hope 
that her own fears .. . had deceived her .. . they, soon after, entered the postern 
door of the gateway... *" 


In this passage, or more probably in a passage quoted below, we may 
have the original of the “little door” in the gate mentioned in the pas- 
sage quoted from Christabel above. Compare also the crossing of the 
court in The Mysteries of Udolpho with the like action in the poem. 


So free from danger, free from fear, 
They crossed the court: right glad they were. (135-136) 


They then began to climb a tower: 


As they passed up, the wind, which poured through the narrow cavities in the 
wall, made the torch flare, and it threw a stronger gleam upon the grim and sallow 
countenance of Barnardine, and discovered more fully the desolation of the place— 
the rough stone walls, the spiral stairs, black with age, and a suit of ancient armour, 
with an iron visor, that hung upon the walls, and appeared a trophy of some former 
victory .*8 


* Greever, p. 173. 

* An armed band did march out of the gates of Udolpho. Ann Radcliffe, ‘The Mysteries 
of Udolpho” in The Novels of Mrs. Ann Radcliffe (Ballantyne’s ‘Novelists’ Library,” 
x; London: Hurst, Robinson, and Company, 1824), pp. 359-360. 

* Greever, pp. 174-175. 3% Tbid., p. 175. 
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By a gleam of light from a dying fire, Christabel saw Geraldine’s eye 
and her father’s shield. 


But when the lady passed there came 

A tongue of light, a fit of flame; 

And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, 

And nothing else saw she therby, 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 

Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. (158-162) 


They came to a chamber where Barnardine left Emily in possession of 
a tripod lamp by the light of which she examined the room. She saw 
there some instruments of torture and was overcome at the thought of 
what might have happened to her aunt, and what might yet happen to 
herself. 


An acute pain seized her head, she was scarcely able to hold the lamp, and, looking 
round for support, she was seating herself, unconsciously, in the iron chair . . . * 


But terrified at her position, she sprang up and crossed the room. Seeing 
a curtain there, she lifted it and discovered a mutilated corpse. She 


gazed, for a moment, with an eager, frenzied eye; but, in the next, the lamp 
dropped from her hand, and she fell senseless at the foot of the couch." 


Geraldine likewise fainted in Christabel’s chamber, though not for the 
same reason. 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 

And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. (186-189) 


Geraldine stared with “unsettled eye”’ (1. 208) and later ‘Her fair large 
eyes ’gan glitter bright,” (1. 221) as she was recovering from her faintness. 

One of the most interesting resemblances between Christabel and 
Coleridge’s excerpt from the Mysteries of Udolpho is found in the com- 
parison of Geraldine’s story of her capture with the attempted abduc- 
tion of Emily. When her senses returned, 


she found herself surrounded by men, among whom was Barnardine, who was 
lifting her from the floor, and then bore her along the chamber. She was sensible 
of what passed, but the extreme languor of her spirits did not permit her to speak, 
or move, or even to feel any distinct fear. They carried her down the stair-case, by 
which she had ascended; when, having reached the arch-way, they stopped, and 
one of the men, taking the torch from Barnardine, opened a small door, that was 
cut in the great gate, and, as he stepped out upon the road, the light he bore 


39 Tbid., p. 178. The pain she felt is suggestive of 1. 139 in Christabel, “The lady sank, 
belike through pain.” 4 Tbid., p. 178. 
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shewed several men on horseback, in waiting. Whether it was the freshness of the 
air, that revived Emily, or that the objects she now saw roused the spirit of 
alarm, she suddenly spoke, and made an ineffectual effort to disengage herself from 
the grasp of the ruffians, who held her. 

Barnardine . . . vociferated for the torch, and the men hurried Emily through 
the gate. At a short distance, under the shelter of the castle walls, she perceived 
the fellow, who had taken the light from the porter, holding it to a man, busily 
employed in altering the saddle of a horse, round which were several horsemen, 
looking on . . . Emily, calling feebly for help, was hurried toward the horses, while 
the ruffians disputed on which to place her, the one designed for her not being 
ready.“ 


Although it seems likely that the small door in the gate mentioned in 
Christabel was borrowed from this passage, the similarity to Geraldine’s 
description of her adventure is far more important, despite the fact 
that Emily had her fainting spell before, and Geraldine after the ab- 
duction. 

Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn: 

They choked my cries with force and fright, 

And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white: 

And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me 

I have no thought what men they be; 

Nor do I know how long it is 

(For I have lain entranced I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. (81-95) 


When one considers that line eighty-one in certain manuscript copies 
of Christabel reads ‘Five ruffians’”’ rather than “Five warriors,”® and 
that Scott quoted these lines from memory at one time with four, at 
another time with three ruffians,“ the suggestion of relationship between 
the two passages becomes even more convincing. 


" Tbid., pp. 178-180. 

“ E. H. Coleridge, The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, p. 218 note. 

“ Ibid. Tom B. Haber, “The Chapter-Tags in the Waverly Novels,” PMLA, x1v 
(1930), 1140-49, discusses the discrepancy between Scott’s three ruffians at the beginning 
of Chapter x1 of The Black Dwarf and the five in Christabel. He does not mention the four 
ruffians heading Chapter xxrv of The Betrothed for which there might have been some rea- 
son. See p. 471 below. 
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The quotation from Mrs. Radcliffe ends with the vanquishing of the 
kidnappers and Emily’s return through the gates into the castle. But 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s influence on Coleridge was by no means confined to 
this passage, important though it is; for largely from her he acquired his 
knowledge of the stage properties of Gothic romance. Christabel opens 
in the moonlit woods, at midnight, with the quiet unbroken save for 
the howling of a dog, and the sound of a clock striking. In The Mysteries 
of Udolpho moonlight is mentioned on fifty-one pages, twelve o’clock 
or midnight twenty-seven times, and on eleven occasions a clock is 
heard to strike. How conventional was Coleridge’s description of the 
quietness of the night in the famous leaf passage appears from Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s writings as well as from the ballads; “ . . . not a breath waved the 
foliage ... ,”“ “the air so still, that it scarcely waved the light leaves 
of the trees around ... ,” “scarce a leaf of the woods beneath trembled 
in the air.” Oftentimes her characters confuse the sound of the wind 
with moaning: 


. . . the wind, that groaned sullenly among the lofty branches above, seemed, to 
her melancholy imagination, to bear the sounds of distant lamentation, and, in 
the pauses of the gust, she still fancied she heard the feeble and far-off notes of 
distress.“ 


He was interrupted by a low sound, which seemed . . . to proceed from a dying per- 
son... Ah! said Paulo, at length, it was only the wind.” 


Coleridge has used the same device to arouse suspense: 


The night is chill; the forest bare; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? (43-44) 


Sometimes-the moaning was more than the wind, but a person in dis- 
tress. Several times Emily in The Mysteries was startled thus. Once 


. .. She fancied that she heard a low moaning at no great distance, and, having 
paused a moment, she heard it again and distinctly.” 


In Coleridge’s poem: 


The lady sprang up suddenly, 

The lovely lady, Christabel! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is she cannot tell. (37—40) 


“ Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, “The Romance of the Forest,” in The Novels of Mrs. Ann Rad- 
diffe (Ballantyne’s ‘Novelists’ Library,” x, London: Hurst, Robinson, and Company, 
1824), p. 141. All further references to Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, unless otherwise specified 
will be to this volume of the “‘Novelists’ Library.”  Tbid., p. 179. 

“ The Mysteries of Udolpho, p. 244. 7 Tbid., p. 503. 

8 The Italian, pp. 567-568. 4 P, 339. 
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The situation in which we first meet Christabel—wandering around 
alone in the woods at midnight—becomes less astonishing when we con- 
sider that this was an experience to which Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroines were 
regularly subjected especially when thinking of their absent lovers. One 
of Emily’s excursions particularly resembles Christabel’s: 


The air recalled her spirits, and the still moonlight . . . somewhat soothed them, 
and determined her to try whether exercise and the open air would not relieve 
the intense pain that bound her temples. I the chateau all was still; and, passing 
down the great staircase into the hall, from whence a passage led immediately to 
the garden, she softly, and unheard, as she thought, unlocked the door, and entered 
the avenue. 

Emily passed on, with steps now hurried and now faltering, as, deceived by the 
shadows among the trees, she fancied she saw some person move in the distant 
perspective . . . Her desire, however, to revisit the pavilion, where she had passed 
so many happy hours with Valancourt . . . overcame her apprehensions . . . . 

... She paused a moment to look around; for her distance from the chateau 
had now increased the fear which the stillness and the obscurity of the hour had 
awakened. But, perceiving nothing that could justify it, she ascended to the 
terrace; where the moonlight shewed the long broad walk . . . while the rays sil- 
vered the foliage of the high trees and shrubs that bordered it on the right ... 
she paused to listen: the night was so calm that no sound could have escaped ; but she 
heard only the plaintive sweetness of the nightingale, with the light shiver of the 
leaves, and she pursued her way towards the pavilion. . . © 


Emily too was surprised by meeting someone at that hour, but more 
fortunate than Christabel, she encountered her lover. 

Even the oak tree behind which Christabel found Geraldine seems 
to have come from the pages of Mrs. Radcliffe, for Emily often spent 
her evenings alone, where 


On an eminence, in one of the most sequestered parts of these woods, was a 
rustic seat, formed of the trunk of a decayed oak, which had once been a noble tree, 
and of which many lofty branches still flourishing, united with beech and pines 
to over-canopy the spot." 


Also in the Mysteries of Udolpho appears another remarkable oak: 


In this court of entrance stood the gigantic remains of an oak, that seemed to have 
flourished and decayed with the building, which it still appeared frowningly to 
protect by the few remaining branches, leafless and mossgrown, that crowned its 
trunk, and whose wide extent told how enormous the tree had been in a former age.™ 


Coleridge’s oak seems identical to this, except for the addition of mistle- 
toe: 


© Tbid., p. 292. 5 Tbid., p. 467. ® Tbid., p. 497. 
* An oak in company with a holly between which a lady was found may have suggested 
the mistletoe. See p. 451 above. 
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... naught was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe: 
She kneels beneath the huge oak tree. (33-35) 


... the huge, broad breasted, old oak tree. (42) 


Besides the incident from The Mysteries of Udolpho mentioned above 
in connection with Geraldine’s story of her capture, two in The Romance 
of the Forest resemble it.“ Adeline alone late at night, discovered a 
manuscript relating a thrilling story: 


Know, then, that on the night of the twelfth of October, in the year 1642, I was 
arrested on the road to Caux, and on the very spot where a column is erected to 
the memory of the immortal Henry, by four rufians, who, after disabling my 
servant, bore me through wilds and woods to this abbey . . . they would not reveal 
even the least circumstance of their intentions. 

The ruffians unbound me from my horse, and led me through the hall up the 
spiral staircase of the abbey: resistance was useless.™ 


Nine pages later in the story, Adeline herself was captured, by a ruse. 
When she discovered that she was not riding to freedom with a friendly 
servant, but was in the power of a servant of the man she was trying 
to escape, 


Adeline . . . attempted to leap to the ground, but the man, dismounting, bownd 
her to the horse . .. The storm was violent and long; but as soon as it abated, 
they set off on a full gallop; and having continued to travel for about two hours, 
came to the borders of the forest, and, soon after, to a high lonely wall, which 
Adeline could just distinguish by the moon-light, which now streamed through the 
parting clouds. 

Here they stopped; the man dismounted, and having opened a small door in 
the wall, he unbound Adeline, who shrieked, though involuntarily and in vain, as 
he took her from her horse.* 


After Geraldine’s story, the two young women of the poem proceeded 
to the castle, where we are again in the realm of the Gothic romance. 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels abound in gates—often iron gates—courts, and 
halls, but the ones closest to those of Sir Leoline’s castle are those men- 
tioned in the passage from The Mysteries of Udolpho that Coleridge 
quoted in his review. Yet the constant repetition of “Gothic” details in 
these books must certainly have had its effect upon his imagination. 
Frequently her heroines found it necessary to tiptoe around the halls at 
night, where “the dying embers of a wood fire still glimmered on the 


4 In his reviews, Coleridge noticed Mrs. Radcliffe’s tendency to repeat scenes and inci- 
dents. Greever, pp. 169, 186. 
® Pp. 127-128. ® Pp, 137-138. 
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hearth.”*" Three chapters before the incident quoted by Coleridge, 
Emily set out after midnight to find where her aunt was imprisoned. 


Often pausing on her way, listening apprehensively to the murmurs of the wind, 
and looking fearfully onward into the gloom of the long passages, she at length 
reached the staircase ... she entered ...into a wide gallery, along which she 
paced lightly and swiftly; for the lonely aspect of the place awed her, and she 
started at the echo of her own steps.® 


It was his familiarity with passages such as these that assisted Coleridge 
in constructing lines like the following: 

They passed the hall, that echoes still, 

Pass as lightly as you will! 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 

Amid their own white ashes lying. (154-157) 


Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And jealous of the listening air 

They steal their way from stair to stair, 

Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 

And now they pass the Baron’s room, 

As still as death, with stifled breath! 

And now have reached her chamber door. (166-172) 


There is no close parallel] for Christabel’s room in Mrs. Radcliffe— 
certainly there is no chamber carved as Coleridge describes it. But hang- 
ing lamps are almost standard equipment in her Gothic castles. Usually 
they are silver tripods suspended from the ceiling with silver chains; 
two rooms are lighted by Etruscan lamps,*® but no light is suspended 
from an angel’s feet. The trimming of the light has already been discussed. 

Although Ann Radcliffe conscientiously avoided the use of the super- 
natural, she appeared interested in the problem of whether the spirits 
of the departed could return to earth. Emily, whose mother was dead, 
discussed this problem with her father and an old man one evening. Her 
father expressed his views: 


I hope we shall be permitted to look down on those we have left on earth; but I can 
only hope it; futurity is much veiled from our eyes, and faith and hope are our 
only guides concerning it. We are not enjoined to believe that disembodied spirits 
watch over the friends they have loved, but we may innocently hope it. It is a hope 
which I will never resign, continued he, while he wiped the tears from his daugh- 
ter’s eyes: it will sweeten the bitter moments of death!® 


Mysteries, p. 463. 8 P. 368. 

” Mysteries, p. 303, “silver tripods, depending from chains of the same metal, illumined 
the apartment. . . . ” Hanging lamps appear pp. 326 and 417; in The Italian, pp. 619 and 
670. In The Mysteries, p. 318, and The Romance of the Forest, p. 138, appear Etruscan lamps. 

® Mysteries, pp. 253, 254. 
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After her father’s death, Emily often heard mysterious music, and fre- 
quently half believed his spirit was watching over her. Whether this 
situation could have influenced Coleridge in his use of the guardian 
mother theme in Christabel can be a matter for conjecture. 

The memorable retiring scene finds several] similarities in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. Annette and Emily, like Christabel on her fatal night, often found 
great difficulty in going to sleep. Annette related such an experience to 
Madam La Motte: 


At length I lay down to sleep; but the anxiety of my mind prevented repose; 
gloomy, unpleasing images flitted before my fancy, and I fell into a sort of waking 
dream .. .% 


The details of her drear are not of interest here. On another occasion in 
the castle in the forest, she awoke after three terrible dreams and 
“raised herself in the bed, to be convinced it was a dream she had wit- 
nessed . . .”® Emily awoke one night, on hearing a sound outside her 
door; and “half raising herself from the bed . . . looked toward the door 
of the staircase...’ Christabel, while Geraldine was supposedly 
praying, 

. .. lay down in her loveliness. 

But through her brain of weal and woe 

So many thoughts moved to and fro, 

That vain it was her lids to close; 

So half-way from the bed she rose, 

And on her elbow did recline 

To look at the lady Geraldine. (238-244) 


One of the most curious resemblances between the romances and the 
poem is found by comparing a passage immediately after Coleridge's 
quotation from The Mysteries of Udolpho with the bedroom scene in 
Christabel. The actions of Emily, totally distracted after her terrifying 
experience with the ruffians, contain elements of the conduct of both 
Geraldine and Christabel. ; 


With some difficulty, Annette led her to the bed, which Emily examined with an 
eager, frenzied eye, before she lay down, and then, pointing, turned with shuddering 
emotion to Annette, who, now more terrified, went towards the door, that she 
might bring one cf the female servants to pass the night with them; but Emily, 
observing her going, called her by name, and then, in the naturally soft and 
plaintive tone of her voice, begged, that she, too, would not forsake her—For since 
my father died, added she sighing, everybody forsakes me. 
Your father, ma’amselle! said Annette, he was dead before you knew me. 


® The Romance of the Forest, p. 93. 
® P. 120. ® Mysteries, p. 341. 
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He was, indeed! rejoined Emily, and her tears began to flow. She wept silently 
and long, after which, becoming quite calm, she at length sunk to sleep.™ 


Emily’s frenzied eye, her shuddering emotion, and her general condition 
are very Close to Geraldine’s before she went to bed. 


Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 

Then drawing in her breath aloud, 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound 

The cincture from beneath her breast. (245-249) 


Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stirs; 

Ah! what a stricken look was hers! 

Deep from within she seemed half-way 

To lift some weight with sick assay, 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay. (255-259) 


Christabel’s relaxing from her trance is very similar to Emily’s. 


And see! the lady Christabel 

Gathers herself from out her trance; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 

Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 

Close o’er her eyes; and tears she sheds— 

Large tears that leave the lashes bright! (311-316) 


In the morning, 


Emily’s mind was refreshed by sleep. On waking . . . she looked with surprise on 
Annette, who sat sleeping in a chair beside the bed, and then endeavoured to 
recollect herself; but the circumstances of the preceding night were swept from her 
memory, which seemed to retain no trace of what had passed, and she was still gazing 
with surprise on Annette when the latter awoke. 

O dear ma’amselle! do you know me? cried she. 

Know you! Certainly, replied Emily, you are Annette: but why are you sitting 
by me thus? 

O you have been very ill, ma’amselle—very ill indeed! and I am sure I 
thought— 

This is very strange! said Emily, still ¢rying to recollect the past.—But I think I 
do remember, that my fancy has been haunted by frightful dreams. Good God! she 
added, suddenly starting, surely it was nothing more than a dream! 

She fixed a terrified look upon Annette, who intending to quiet her, said, Yes, 
ma’amselle, it was more than a dream, but it is all over now.® 


Similarly Christabel, as we learn in lines 267-278, the next morning 


“ P. 382. 
% P. 382. The words “‘it is all over now” resemble line 219 of Christabel “ ’tis over now!” 
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is to be unable to tell of her experiences of the night before. In Part 11, 
we learn that such was the case, for Christabel greeted her companion 


With such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. (385-386) 


Like Emily, Geraidine had 


... drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep! (375-376) 


One other resemblance between the Mysteries and Christabel deserves 
mention. Emily’s condition before she went to bed corresponds some- 
what with Christabel’s of the day following her trance. Emily, who 
thought she had discovered the body of her aunt in the room in which 
she had been confined by Barnardine, kept her supposed knowledge a 
secret, fearing Montoni’s vengeance should she reveal it. 


Thus compelled to bear within her own mind the whole horror of the secret that 
oppressed it, her reason seemed to totter under the intolerable weight. She often fixed 
a wild and vacant look on Annette, and, when she spoke, either did not hear her, or 
answered from the purpose. Long fits of abstraction succeeded; Annette spoke re- 
peatedly but her voice seemed not to make any impression on the sense of the 
long-agitated Emily, who sat fixed and silent, except that, now and then, she 
heaved a heavy sigh, but without tears. 


Christabel likewise had memories of horror that could not be expressed. 


... 4 vision fell 
Upon the soul of Christabel, 
The vision of fear, the touch and pain! 
She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again— 
(Ah, woe is me! Was it for thee, 
Thou gentle maid! such sights to see?) 


Again she saw that bosom old, 

Again she felt that bosom cold, 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound: 
Whereat the Knight turned wildly round, 
And nothing saw, but his own sweet maid 
With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 


The touch, the sight, had passed away, 
And in its stead that vision blest, 
Which comforted her after-rest 

While in the lady’s arms she lay, 

Had put a rapture on her breast, 

And on her lips and ’oer her eyes 
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Spread smiles like light! 
With new surprise, 
‘What ails then my beloved child?’ 
The Baron said—His daughter mild 
Made answer, ‘All will yet be welll’ 
I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else: so mighty was the spell. (451-474) 


A scene in The Italian strongly recalls the picture of Christabel sleep- 
ing with tears shining on her eyelashes, but smiling now and again. 
Schedoni, the monk, has crept into the room where Ellena, the girl he 
was determined to kill, was sleeping. 


She lay in deep and peaceful slumber, and seemed to have thrown herself upon 
the mattress, after having been wearied by her griefs; for, though sleep pressed 
heavily on her eyes, their lids were yet wet with tears. 

While Schedoni gazed for a moment upon her innocent countenance, a faint 
smile stole over it... As the light passed over her face, he perceived that the smile 
had vanished—the visions of her sleep were changed, for tears stole from beneath 
her eye-lids, and her features suffered a slight convulsion. She spoke! Schedoni, ap- 
prehending that the light had disturbed her, suddenly drew back, and, again 
irresolute, shaded the lamp, and concealed himself behind the curtains, while he 
listened. But her words were inward and indistinct, and convinced him that she 
still slumbered.*” 

And see! the lady Christabel 

Gathers herself from out her trance; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 

Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
Close o’er her eyes; and fears she sheds— 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright! 
And oft the while she seems to smile 

As infants at a sudden light! 


Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep 

Like a youthful hermitess, 

Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And if she move unquietly, 

Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. (311-326) 


Coleridge seemed interested in the character Schedoni, and quotes at 
length a passage in which Schedoni becomes convinced that Ellena, 
whom he had been about to kill, was his daughter.** But the character 


7 P. 636. 68 Greever, pp. 186-189. 
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of Schedoni resembles not Sir Leoline, but Geraldine in several impor. 
tant particulars. His agitation at his discovery recalls Geraldine’s before 
she entered Christabel’s bed. Like Geraldine, he contrived to alienate 
the affections of a parent from the child, while seeming to take the blame 
for the supposed offense.*® But Schedoni resembles Geraldine most of 
all in the glance of his eye. Mrs. Radcliffe repeatedly describes the ev 
power, the basilisk fascination, of Schedoni’s glance, as Coleridge in Part 
11 stresses the serpent-like quality of Geraldine’s.”° 

It is now clear that many important scenes in Christabel were colored 
by the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, particularly The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho. Furthermore, to the attentive reader, the very mood of Part 1 of 
Christabel is closely related to the mood of Ann Radcliffe’s novels. The 
feeling of suspense that she produces is quite unlike the piling up o/ 
horrors which Coleridge objected to in his review of Lewis’ Monk. Al- 
though Coleridge disliked the technique and morality of the writings of 
Lewis,” yet even there he found material that wove itself into Christabel. 





Unlike his borrowings from Mrs. Radcliffe, Coleridge’s indebtedness 
to Lewis is confined to a few passages. True, Lewis, like Mrs. Radcliffe, 
makes frequent mention of midnight, moonlight, castle clocks, and ring- 
ing bells, yet he did not delight in them as Mrs. Radcliffe did, and one 
finds no traces of his influence on Coleridge’s handling of such details. 
But in describing the diabolical Geraldine, and in the bedroom scene, 
Coleridge has drawn upon The Monk for many important details. 

The Geraldine that appeared to Christabel in the forest, in so far as 
Lewis was influential in her creation, was compounded of three char- 
acters. The first of these was the unfortunate Antonia. 


Her features were hidden by a thick veil; but struggling through the crowd had 
deranged it sufficiently to discover a neck which for symmetry and beauty might 
have vied with the Medicean Venus. It was of the most dazzling whiteness, and te- 
ceived additional charms from being shaded by the tresses of her long fair huir 
. .. Her dress was white; it . . . just permitted to peep out from under it a little 
foot of the most delicate proportions.” 


... her neck was full and beautiful in the extreme; her hand and arm were formed 
with the most perfect symmetry.” 


Antonia arrayed in bridal white . . .™ 


6 Compare The Italian, pp. 554-555 with Christabel, ll. 475-483. 

7 Ttalian, pp. 554, 711. Christabel, ll. 449-453, 574-608. 

7 Greever, p. 191 ff., reprints the review. 

7 Matthew Gregory Lewis, Ambrosio or The Monk, a Romance (London: J. Bell, 1°00) I, 
5-6. All references to The Monk will be made to this edition. (3 vol.) 

31,11. ™ 1, 40. 
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The second woman who has become part of Geraldine appeared in a 
religious procession at a festival. On a float 


... reclined the most beautiful form that eyes ever witnessed. It was a damsel 
representing St. Clare: her dress was of inestimable price, and round her head a 
wreath of diamonds formed an artificial glory: but all these yielded to the lustre of 
her charms.” 


Another woman in the procession 
... was robed in white, an,’ her brow was ornamented with a sparkling diadem.” 


The third woman, unlike the others, resembles Geraldine in both ap- 
pearance and character. She is the demon Matilda, whose relationship 
to Geraldine has previously been recognized. E. H. Coleridge has quoted 
the bracketed part of the following passage in comparing Geraldine 
with Matilda.” 


She had quitted her religious habit: she was now clothed in a long sable robe, 
on which was traced in gold embroidery a variety of unknown characters: it 
was fastened by a girdle of precious stones, in which was fixed a poniard. [Her 
neck and arms were uncovered; in her hand she bore a golden wand; her hair was 
loose, and flowed wildly upon her shoulders; her eyes sparkled with terrific ex- 
pression;] and her whole demeanor was calculated to inspire the beholder with awe 
and admiration.”* 


The description of Matilda’s master, the fallen angel Lucifer, emphasizes 
one aspect of Geraldine’s appearance. 


... his silken locks were confined by a band of many-coloured fires, which played 
round his head, formed themselves into a variety of figures, and shone with brilliance 
far surpassing that of precious stones.” 


It will now be seen from the following description of Geraldine that 
Coleridge could have taken nearly every detail from The Monk. 


There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone: 
The neck that made that white robe wan, 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare; 
Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 

The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess, "twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she— 
Beautiful exceedingly! (58-68) 


% mr, 135. 76 mr, 133. 
7 E. H. Coleridge, Christabel, p. 70, in connection with 1. 65. Her character Coleridge 
calls Lewis’ masterpiece. Greever, p. 192. 78 The Monk, u, 271-272. 79 11, 276. 
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In one other respect Antonia is like Geraldine. Her “words were pro- 
nounced in a tone of unexampled sweetness.”® She spoke “‘in so low a 
voice as to be scarcely intelligible . . . ’’*' when addressed by the young 
man who had been admiring her. Her voice like Geraldine’s “was faint 
and sweet” (ll. 72-77). 

In character, however, Antonia is much like Christabel. She is told: 
Artless yourself, you suspect not others of deceit; and viewing the world through 
the medium of your own truth and innocence, you fancy all who surround you 
to deserve your confidence and esteem.™ 


Christabel was “devoid of guile and sin” (1. 599). Antonia like Emily had 
blue eyes of unusual sweetness and beauty.® Christabel too had “eyes 
so innocent and blue” (1. 612). Like most heroines of Gothic romance, 
these maidens were little more than conventional types—beautiful, 
virtuous, and suffering.™ 

The second scene of Christabel which shows Lewis’ influence is the 
bedroom episode. The Bleeding Nun’s actions in Raymond’s chamber 
resemble Geraldine’s conduct in Christabel’s. After Raymond’s thril- 
ling ride with the Bleeding Nun, whom he had mistaken for his sweet- 
heart, he became very ill, both because of the injuries he had received 
from his accident, and because of his concern for Agnes and the be- 
wilderment of his mind. He longed t> rest, but as he tells the story, 


That repose I wooed in vain. The agitation of my bosom chased away sleep. Restless 
in my mind, in spite of the fatigue of my body, J continued to toss about from 
side to side, till the clock in a neighboring steeple struck ‘“‘one.”’ As I listened to the 
mournful hollow sound, and heard it die away in the wind, I felt a sudden 
chillness spread itself over my body. I shuddered without knowing wherefore; 
cold dews poured down my forehead, and my hair stood bristling with alarm. 
Suddenly I heard slow and heavy steps ascending the stair-case. By an involun- 
tary movement I started up in my bed, and drew back the curtain. A single rush- 
light, which glimmered upon the hearth, shed a faint gleam through the apartment, 
which was hung with tapestry. The door was thrown open with violence. A 
figure entered, and drew near my bed with solemn measured steps. 

With trembling apprehension I examined this midnight visitor. God Almighty! 
it was the bleeding nun! . . . Her face was still veiled, but she no longer held her 
lamp and dagger. She lifted her veil up slowly. What a sight presented itself to my 
startled eyes! I beheld before me an animated corse. Her countenance was long and 
haggard; her cheeks and lips were bloodless; the paleness of death was spread over 


1, S. 817, 8. @1, 28. %3 1, 10, 18. 

* In view of the fact that Christabel is a versified Gothic romance, it seems unnecessary 
to develop an elaborate theory about the intended moral significance of Christabel’s suffer- 
ings. (See McElderry, op. cit., p. 452.) The heroine’s duty was to suffer, faint, and at last 
to be rescued. Her wanderings in the forest, seizures by ruffians, and eventual happiness 
were essentials of the plot taken for granted by both authors and readers. 
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her features; and her eye-balls, fixed steadfastly upon me, were lustreless and 
hollow. 

I gazed upon the spectre with horror too great to be described. My blood 
was frozen in my veins. I would have called for aid, but the sound expired ere 
it could pass my lips. My nerves were bound up in impo‘ence, and I remained 
in the same altitude inanimate as a statue. 

The visionary nun looked upon me for some minutes in silence: there was some- 
thing petrifying in her regard. At length in a low sepulchral voice, she pronounced 
the following words: 

“Raymond! Raymond! Thou art mine! 
Raymond! Raymond! I am thine! 
Leave thee will I never! 

I am thine! 
Thou art mine, 
Body and soul for ever!” 


[Breathless with fear, I listened while she repeated my own expressions. The 
apparition seated herself opposite to me at the foot of the bed, and was silent. Her 
eyes were fixed earnestly upon mine; they seemed endowed with the property of the 
rattlesnake’s, for I strove in vain to look off her. My eyes were fascinated, and I had 
not the power of withdrawing them from the spectre’s.}* 

In this attitude she remained for a whole long hour without speaking or moving; 
nor was I able to do either. At length the clock struck “two.” The apparition 
then rose from her seat, and approached the side of the bed. She grasped with her 
icy fingers my hand, which hung lifeless upon the coverture, and, pressing her 
cold lips to mine, again repeated, 

“Raymond! Raymond! Thou art mine! 
Raymond! Raymond! I am thine!” &c.— 


I fell into a sort of slumber towards day-break, but fearful dreams prevented me 
from deriving any benefit from my repose.™ 


This long narrative contains an astonishing number of similarities to 
Christabel. Raymond seems to be identified with Christabel throughout. 
He lay awake like Christabel (ll. 239-241) in a room lit by a single 
light (1. 184); like Christabel he rose up in his bed and saw a horrible 
sight (1. 242). Unlike Christabel, The Monk contains all the excruciating 
details of the midnight apparition.*” Raymond was chilled by the ap- 


% The passage in brackets has previously been suggested as a source of Geraldine’s ac- 
tions, 1. 583 ff., by E. H. Coleridge, Christabel, p. 92. 

% 11, 60-64. In his review, Coleridge states, ‘“The tale of the bleeding nun is truly ter- 
tific.” Greever, p. 192. 

* Coleridge’s restraint is well explained by his comments in his review of The Monk. 
“Situations of torment, and images of naked horror, are easily conceived; and a writer in 
whose works they abound, deserves our gratitude almost equally with him who should drag 
us by way of sport through a military hospital, or force us to sit at the dissecting-table of 
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pearance of the spectre as was Christabel when her view of Geraldine’s 
eye reminded her of the touch of that lady’s icy bosom (Il. 451-458): 
indeed the Bleeding Nun’s hands were as cold as Geraldine’s breast. 
Geraldine’s glance was no more powerful than the Bleeding Nun’s. 
The Nun pronounced her incantation in a manner identical to Geral- 
dine’s for Geraldine 


. .. with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say. (265-266) 


Raymond stayed under the control of the spectre ‘‘a whole long hour’”’; 
and Geraldine likewise had her will for an hour (ll. 305-306). To com- 
plete the comparison, Christabel greeted Geraldine in the morning as 
one perplexed from dreaming; whereas Raymond was deprived of his 
repose by “fearful dreams.” It can scarcely be by coincidence these 
two passages so closely resemble one another. 

E. H. Coleridge has missed no important resemblances between 
Lewis’ Castle Spectre and Christabel.** 


Even Hubert de Sevrac, so bad a novel that Coleridge dismissed it in 
a paragraph in The Critical Review,®® had an unmistakable part in the 
writing of Christabel. Obviously borrowing both from Mrs. Radcliffe 
and “Monk” Lewis, Mary Robinson appropriated situations and scenes 
that Coleridge also used. Her maidens were abducted by “ruffians” 
with surprising regularity and ease. On one occasion, de Sevrac and his 
family—interestingly enough exiles from France because of the Revolu- 
tion—were benighted on the road, and warned by their postilion that 
they were approaching a dangerous district. They stopped in the road 
to wait for morning. Hearing a horse approaching, de Sevrac determined 
to stop the rider. A female voice cried, “Rescue me!” De Sevrac tried 
to approach, but the horseman called him by name—it was pitch dark! 
—and warned him to stop. 


“This is not thy hour, de Sevrac,” said the horseman: “yet, if you advance an- 
other step, that step will be your last.’ 





a natural philosopher. To trace the nice boundaries, beyond which terror and sympathy 
are deserted by the pleasurable emotions—to reach those limits, yet never to pass them— 
hic labor, hic opus est.” Greever, p. 193. 

88 He has pointed out that of the richly ornamented oratory, in Act m1, sc. iii, to Christa- 
bel’s curiously carved chamber, besides comparing to Christabel’s guardian spirit that of 
the late countess who rocked her child to sleep nightly (Act u, sci. i). 

8° Greever, p. 190. The review appeared August, 1798; it was written before March, 1797 
(Greever, pp. 29 ff., 165); the novel was published 1796. 

% Mary Robinson, Hubert de Sevrac, A Romance of the Eighteenth Century (London: 
Hookham, 1796), 1, 198. All references to Hubert de Sevrac will be made to this edition 
(3 vol.) 
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This speech resembles Geraldine’s to the spirit of Christabel’s mother: 


Off, woman, off! this hour is mine— 
Though thou her guardian spirit be, 

Off, woman, off! ’tis given to me. (211-213) 
I have power to bid you flee. (206) 


De Sevrac hid himself behind a tree. 


The horseman, supposing himself safe, quitted his saddle; and taking a lady, who 
sat before him, in his arms, placed her at the foot of a tree; at the same time utter- 
ing, in a low voice, “If you utter a single word, this stiletto shall pierce your 
heart: I shall not be out of hearing.”’ As soon as he had concluded this inhuman 
threat, he stole out of the thicket, and left his captive alone with the Marquis. 

Monsieur de Sevrac, stooped forward, put forth his hand, and, to his infinite 
surprise, found it touch a cold but throbbing bosom. He instantly drew it back, 
and kneeling at the foot of the tree, in a whisper enquired, “Who and what are 
you?” 

“Ah! de Sevrac! is it to you that I am indebted for this moment of hope?” 
said she. “I awake from a dream of horror.” 

“Say quickly!” cried de Sevrac. ‘Who is the villain that left you here?” 

“T know not,” replied she. “He speaks in a feigned voice, and the darkness pre- 
vents my seeing his features.” 

“Rise! instantly rise!’’ said the Marquis, “and I will rescue you from the 
ruffian’s power!” 

“Alas I cannot!” answered the lady. “My feet are bound with cords.—Oh! 
de Sevrac, hazard not a life so precious, with the vain hope of rescuing me! 
I am guarded by three desperate villains.” 

“Are they banditti?” enquired the Marquis. 

“What they are, I know not,’ replied the lady, still whispering low, and in ac- 
cents scarcely articulate. 


The ruffians then were heard coming back, but Madam de Sevrac, who 
had been waiting in the carriage, shrieked for help, and De Sevrac ran 
to her rescue. When he came back, he found the maiden gone, and “the 
clattering of horses hoofs was heard retreating along the road.” 
Coleridge repeated a remarkable number of details from this scene 

in Christabel. 

Mary mother, save me now! 

(Said Christabel), And who are thou? 


The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet :—(69-72) 
Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn: 

They choked my cries with force and fright, 


"ni, 199-201. % 11, 202. 
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And fied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white: 
And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be; 

Nor do I know how long it is 

(For I have lain entranced I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke: 
He placed me underneath this oak; 

He swore they would return with haste. (81-98) 


The central problem of Hubert de Sevrac may have furnished Cole- 
ridge with suggestions for the second part of Christabel, ones not to be 
found in the Gothic novels previously discussed.® Sabina, the heroine, 
awoke one night to find a stranger in her room. He had come to murder 
her lover, St. Clair, but found himself in her room by mistake. He told 
her he had designed to kill both her lover and her father, but that if she 
were quiet, her father’s death might be postponed. At the point of a 
poniard, he made her swear upon an ebony crucifix to keep his visit a 
secret. A devout Catholic, superstition compelled her to keep her 
promise. In the morning she knelt before the crucifix, 


. .. and, raising her supplicating hands, implored the protection of heaven. As 
soon as she had dressed herself, she hastened to the chamber of the Marquis; 
with tottering steps she approached him, and almost suffocated by tears, threw 
her arms about his neck, and repeatedly embraced him. 

De Sevrac’s astonishment was excessive; in vain did he question her; in vain 
endeavoured to develope the cause of her perturbation; her eyes were swoln 
with weeping, and her whole mien was wild and disordered. Whenever she 
glanced at the Marquis, her agonies were redoubled . . . 

. .. She would have given worlds, had they been at her disposal, to have re- 


%3 If, as it seems probable from E. H. Coleridge’s discussion (Christabel, p. 20 fi.)— 
and see the poet’s express statement in his preface (E. H. Coleridge, Poems, p. 213)—the 
second part of Christabel was written after July 24, 1800, when Coleridge was living at 
Greta Hall, Keswick, the suggestion that Coleridge was influenced by Hubert de Sevrac 
is especially interesting. For Coleridge had certainly met Mrs. Robinson sometime in or 
before his previous stay at London, circ. Nov. 17, 1799, to April 21, 1800. Coleridge wrote 
letters and poems to her and about her, quoted her line “‘Pale Moon! thou Spectre of the 
Sky” with admiration, praised her “Genius,” gained publication for her verse, mourned 
her death, and defended her fame. For the details of this unusual literary friendship, see 
Earl Leslie Griggs, “Coleridge and Mrs. Mary Robinson,” Mod. Lang. Notes, xtv (Feb. 
1930), 90-95. 
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called a vow, which she longed, yet feared to break. A father’s life depended 
on it: but would the violation of her oath secure his safety? No! it would perhaps 
accelerate his destruction, St. Clair’s, her own.™ 


Throughout the greater part of the novel, this problem leads to many 
tearful scenes between the father and daughter. He believes her to have 
some knowledge essential to his safety that she will not reveal; she is 
bound by her oath to silence, but suffers agonies. 


Mademoiselle de Sevrac leant on the Marquis’s shoulder, unable to make any 
answer; her cheek was overspread with a death-like whiteness, her lips were 
colourless, her whole frame seemed to lose the powers of sensation; she raised her 
eyes toward the cross which stood near her, and again closed them with the 
shudderings of horror. 

Monsieur de Sevrac considered every succeeding symptom, as an augmented 
proof of Sabina’s guilt; his sorrow kept pace with his astonishment ;—he sup- 
ported her feeble frame, which was near sinking before him.™ 


Coleridge knew better than to depend on such a flimsy device for plot 
complication as this one, and substituted for the oath Geraldine’s power 
of enchantment. But the similarity of relationship between father and 
daughter in the two narratives is worth noting.” 

The scene of the heroine weeping and smiling in her sleep was a 
popular one in Gothic romance; like Emily and Ellena, Sabina, after 
her first unhappy interview with her father, went to her room and fell 
into a troubled sleep. St. Clair went to find her. 


... the change in her countenance fascinated his attention. A secret horror 
agitated her features; he watched her for a moment with tender solicitude; 
she breathed gently, her lids were scarcely closed, and he could plainly perceive, 
under the long dark lashes, a convulsive motion which indicated an unquiet 
mind.” 

Coleridge’s use of this scene has already been discussed. 

Aside from the usual Gothic properties and characters which Mary 
Robinson seems to have borrowed particularly from Mrs. Radcliffe, one 
other circumstance, the appearance of the serpent motif, is worthy of 
attention. Ravillon, the principal villain of the story, is characterized 
by de Sevrac as 


... the serpent, whom, from my infancy, I marked twining around the heart 
of my credulous father. 


Later in the story this characterization is again applied to him.” 
An unusual chandelier! and a lamp hanging near a crucifix of ebony’ 
™ 1, 247-248. The incident begins p. 240. % 11, 60-61. 


* Compare Christabel, ll. 470 ff., 597 ff. 87, 250. 
1, 35. % m1, 206. 100 7 25. 101 7, 52, 
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are mentioned, but none appears “fastened to an angel’s feet.” Other 
resemblances between this novel and Christabel seem insignificant. 


In short, every important episode of Part 1 of Christabel shows the 
influence of the ballads and the Gothic romances, and most of those of 
Part 11, with the notable exception of the Bard Bracy passages. Most 
of the lines uninfluenced by these sources seem definitely of Coleridge’s 
unaided invention, evoked by the situation in hand, and are, for the 
most part, inferior to those drawn from the multitude of familiar images 
and events stored up from his reading. 

Of the sources considered in this paper, the writings of Mrs. Radcliffe 
were undoubtedly the most important; from them Coleridge utilized 
the best she had to offer. Like her, he was a master in the development of 
suspense, but his story moved at a quicker pace. Although he borrowed 
some fairly important incidents, he chiefly used her work as a store- 
house of descriptive phrases and scenes contrived to produce “atmos- 
phere.” The ballads’ contribution to Christabel was principally in the 
development of the larger details of the plot; Lewis aided in construct- 
ing the character of Geraldine and in dealing with the supernatural 
elements of the tale; Mrs. Robinson’s part was distinctly minor, being 
confined to one or two incidents, and possibly to the psychology of 
Christabel’s relationships with her father. 

Another influence was common to all three sources. All were concerned 
with similar scenic backgrounds, a conventional cast of characters, and 
the romantic aspects of the medieval past.’ Hence it was easy for 
Coleridge’s mind to combine his reading in these books into something 
almost unified. 

Why didn’t Coleridge finish Christabel? Gothic romances are noto- 
riously weak in their endings, because their authors were unable to dis- 
entangle themselves satisfactorily from the horrendous complications 
of their plots. Coleridge could not have stored his memory with striking 
images and incidents from such endings, and he would have found them 
particularly valueless as source material for the supernatural turn his 
story was taking. Devoid of such help as he had unconsciously had in 
developing the earlier part of the poem, he found himself unable to 
go on.'% 

DonALD REVEL TUTTLE 

Fenn College 


10 Except Hubert de Sevrac, which was supposedly more ‘“‘modern”’ than the rest, but the 
difference is superficial. 

163 Compare Stark, op. cit., p. 323, referring to the ballads, “Perhaps it was because he 
had no traditional model to sustain him that Coleridge confessed he had ‘scarce poetical 
enthusiasm enough to finish Christabel’.”* 
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XXIX 


THE ROMANTIC DEBATE IN THE FRENCH 
DAILY PRESS OF 1809 


= main struggle between the French Romanticists and Classicists 
occurred in the third decade of the nineteenth century. Hostilities, 
however, had begun much earlier. MM. Edmond Egglie and Pierre 
Martino in the first volume of their work Le Débat romantique en France’ 
have described the conflict from 1813 to 1816. 

The aim of this article is to show by a study of the six great French 
daily newspapers of the time that polemics had already begun in 
1809, and that many of the elements which were the cause of such vio- 
lent discussions later were largely present in this year.? The views of the 
journalistes are presented in their chronological setting, together with a 
picture of the conditions which inspired their utterance. An attempt is 
made to depict the popular taste in literature—the likes and dislikes of 
the public in the fields of the theater, the novel, and poetry. The value 
of this method of procedure has already been demonstrated in various 
works dealing with the Restoration period.* It may be profitably em- 
ployed for the year 1809 because the newspapers held a predominant 
position in the field of literary criticism. In the words of Auguste Bour- 
goin: “Les vrais critiques littéraires de l’Empire furent journalistes.’* 
The statement has even been made that the Classic-Romantic battle 
in its earlier stages was simply a quarrel of journalists.® 

The six daily newspapers selected for analysis are: Journal de l’ Empire 
(title assumed by the Journal des Débats during the Empire), Mercure de 
France, Journal de Paris, Publiciste, Gazette de France, Moniteur Uni- 
versel (or Gazette Nationale). These are the most important papers which 
survived the Napoleonic decree of January 17, 1800, when the Emperor 
suppressed all but thirteen of the seventy-two political papers which 
then existed.® 


1 Eggli, Edmond et Martino, Pierre. Le Débat romantique en France (1813-1830) (Paris, 
1933). 

* M. René Bray emphasizes the importance of the year 1809 in the history of the de- 
velopment of the Romantic movement: “Il y a bien en 1809 quelque chose de changé. 
On ne peut plus douter que le mouvement qui méne au romantisme soit déclenché.” 
Chronologie du romantisme (Paris, 1932), p. 5. 

* The books referred to in footnotes 1 and 2 base much of their material on newspaper 
articles. The same is true of the following well-known work of M. Ch.-M. Desgranges: 
La Presse littéraire sous la Restoration (Paris, 1907). 

‘ Petit de Julleville, L., Histoire de la langue et de la littérature francaise, vu, 143. 

* Barat, Emmanuel, Le style poétique et la révolution romantique (Paris, 1904), p. 65. 

* Avenel, H., Histoire de la Presse francaise depuis 1789 jusqu’a nos jours (Paris, 1900), 
p. 176. 
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In estimating the value of the critical articles as representative of the 
period, it must be borne in mind that these publications were necessarily 
subservient to the views of Napoleon not only in politics, but also litera- 
ture. The Emperor was a follower of the classical tradition—with occa- 
sional deviations, as indicated by his liking for Ossian. He was particu- 
larly fond of classic tragedy. Furthermore, the most influential writers 
of the time were imbued with classic ideals; they belonged to the older 
generation and as such would naturally “view with alarm” any striking 
innovations. The very articles, however, in which these classic critics 
deplore contemporary evils furnish most valuable information as to the 
popular taste of the time. 

The most important events of the year 1809 for the purpose of this 
discussion are: 

(1) The appearance of Benjamin Constant’s Wallstein, with its all-important 
Preface. (2) The performance by Talma of Macbeth, Hamlet, and Othello at the 
ThéAtre Francais, with the attendant revival of the Shakespearian debate; (3) 
the performance of Pixérécourt’s La Citerne; (4) the performance of Lemercier’s 
Christophe Colomb, (5) the appearance of Chateaubriand’s Les Martyrs, (6) 
the publication of many articles and reviews showing the great interest of the 
reading public in “things foreign” (7) the publication of Viollet-le-Duc’s Nouvel 
Art Poétique. 

Many other literary productions in the fields of the theater, the novel, 
and poetry—though of less importance—are of service in completing 
the picture of the literary background. 

1. The Walistein of Benjamin Constant, the most important critical 
work of the day from the standpoint of Romanticism, was reviewed in 
the Press early in January, 1809. Printed in Geneva in the latter part 
of 1808, it made its appearance at once in Paris with the title: 

Wallstein, tragédie en cing actes et en vers, précédée de quelques réflexions sur le 
thédtre allemand et suivie de notes historiques, par Benjamin Constant de Ré- 
becque. Genéve, Paschoud, 1809. 


In spite of the efforts of the author and his friends, the piece was never 
performed in Paris. It was a weak dramatic production, and was of a na- 
ture not to meet the approval of the Emperor. 

The Preface, however, made a great impression in the literary circles 
of the time. Extracts from it were used for years by the friends and ene- 
mies of Romanticism. Begun in 1807 at Coppet under the influence of 
Mme de Staél and her group, it was later considered a forerunner of the 
“Gothic invasion” which poured into France through the ““Geneva-Cop- 
pet gap.” It appeared to the later opponents of the new type of litera- 

7M. Edmond Eggli has described at length the conditions surrounding the production 
of Wallstein, in his book: Schiller et le romantisme francais (Paris, 1927), pp. 359 ff. 
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ture as the most influential manifesto preceding those of the Sismondi- 
Schlegel-Mme de Staél triumvirate in 1813 and 1814. Some of its theories 
are repeated by these three writers. Its ideas, however, were not all 
original. Sébastien Mercier, the year before, had even presented some of 
them in his Satires contre Boileau et Racine. But since he was generally 
considered an eccentric, a fanatic, scant attention was given to his 
opinions. The theories of other critics were in scattered writings not 
easily available to the general public. In this Preface, these new ideas 
were brought together and given a logical form by a distinguished man, 
universally acknowledged to be a lucid thinker. The newspapers were 
prompt to recognize the importance of such a production, and it was 
reviewed at length in their columns. The criticism of the two liberal 
organs, the Mercure de France and the Publiciste, were fairly mild in 
tone; while the other four papers, conservative and official in position, 
were ironical and even in the case of the Journal de l’Empire and the 
Journal de Paris violently hostile. 

The theories presented by Benjamin Constant and the nature of the 
discussions in the critical reviews show clearly the trend of the times 
toward this new genre of literature, which later was to receive definite 
recognition as Romanticism. The fact that these ideas were presented 
in the form of a comparison of German and French dramatic theories, 
and in a Preface to a play based on Schiller’s Wallenstein, naturally 
weakened their effect. The author, in general, was treated with consid- 
eration as a man of ability and one who was recognized as a defender 
of liberal ideas, and as a persistent champion of the freedom of the Press. 
His excellent knowledge of the German language and literature made 
him in the eyes of some critics a proper person to institute this compari- 
son between the French and German dramatic theories. Others ques- 
tioned his impartiality because of his foreign birth and background. 
Guizot, who at that time was conducting in the Publiciste a campaign 
in favor of foreign literature, praised him, saying: “‘L’empressement 
avec lequel le public s’occupe de la tragédie de Wallstein est pour M. 
Benjamin Constant un hommage aussi flatteur que mérité’” (Feb. 17). 
Hoffman, in the Journal des Débats, on the other hand, referred to him 
as “un homme d’esprit, mais d’un godt faux, ... un écrivain instruit, 
mais sans talent tragique . . . un auteur adroit, mais armé de sophismes 
et d’argumens captieux” (Feb. 4). In the Journal de Paris, Constant 
was accused of being too much dazzled by the beauties of the German 
theater and of showing partiality in his judgments; his tragedy was 
termed “une monstruosité littéraire’’ (Feb. 12). Another writer in the 
same publication, objecting to Constant’s statement that the Germans 
have a better background for historical tragedies than the French, used 
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the significant signature “Un Frangais, né en France” (Feb. 19). Stil! 
another stand was taken by the Mercure de France, which in referring 
to the “ingénieux discours qui sert de préface 4 sa tragédie”’ said: “‘il y 
plaide tour 4 tour les deux causes . . . avec une complaisance qui per- 
mettrait quelquefois de douter vers lequel des deux systémes il se sent 
entrainé” (Feb. 25). 

A mention of some of the theories presented in this Preface must 
suffice to show the important part it played in the history of the Roman- 
tic movement. The question of a cosmopolitan literature, advocated 
there, is approved by Boufflers, who in the Mercure de France (Feb. 25) 
expressed the desire to see a noble emulation in literature between 
nations. Guizot likewise deplored “l’entétement” which caused the 
French to neglect the study of foreign literatures (Publiciste, Feb. 14). 
The Journal de Paris took a different point of view in the matter, imply- 
ing the existence of a “Cabale allemand,” and attacking the thesis of 
“un amalgame des Théatres francais, allemands, et anglais... un 
mélange des littératures étrangéres avec la nétre” (Feb. 23). Hoffman 
in the Journal de l’Empirc affirmed that there can be no pacte, no trans- 
action between German and French tragedy. 

Many are the paragraphs devoted to the defense of the classic rules, 
not in answer to the play itself, which followed the regular classic for- 
mula, but in refutation of the theories of the Preface. The three unities 
entered but little into the discussions because Constant admitted the 
necessity for them. In other respects, Constant was generally accused 
of trying to make the French writers “abandonner la bonne route et 
altérer les régles invariables du beau et du vrai” (Journal de l’ Empire, 
Feb. 4). 

The largest and most interesting part of tre debate centers on the 
matter of réalité, on the best method for truthtul portrayal of life on the 
stage. Many of the practices, if not tenets, of the later Romanticists 
receive abundant publicity. The topics of réalité and individualité have 
been so well handled by Jean Louis Laya, critic for the important Moni- 
teur Universel, that quotations from the first of his two long articles may 
be considered as representative of the views of most of his colleagues. 
Laya attacked Constant’s statement that “les Francais se passent d’in- 
dividualité dans les personnages de leurs tragédies”’: 

La preuve que les Francais ne se passent pas plus facilement que les Anglais et 
les Allemands de ce que vous nommez l’individualité . . . c’est qu’ils n’aiment 
pas 4 multiplier dans leurs compositions, ces personnages subalternes, tous ces 
acteurs sans physionomie, c’est-d-dire dans votre interprétation, sans individu- 
alité, dont les Anglais et les Allemands embarrassent et chargent leur scéne . . . 
J’accorde qu’il y ait plus de mouvement, je veux dire plus d’agitation et de 
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bruit dans ces tableaux scéniques des étrangers, ot l’on fait entrer tous les hom- 
mes, toutes les conditions, tous les siécles 4 la fois, tous les pays; mais il y a plus 
de raison, plus de vraisemblance, dés-lors plus de véritable intérét dans les 
ndtres. 


These words of Laya might well have been written twenty years later 
by opponents of the Romantic theater. He then mentions some examples 
of good classic récits and attacks the following statement by Constant: 


‘Les Francais, dans leurs tragédies, ne peignent gu’un fait, une passion; les Alle- 
mands dans les leurs, peignent une vie entiére et un caractére entier. C’est-a-dire, 
car il explique sa pensée, C’est-d-dire que les Allemands n’omettent aucun 
événement important de la vie de leurs héros, et que les Francais repoussent des 
caractéres tout ce qui ne sert pas 4 faire ressortir /a passion qu’ils veulent peindre.’ 
Et j’avoue que cela me semble trés-sage de la part des poétés francais qui ont 
senti qu’ils n’étaient ni des historiens, ni des biographes (Feb. 16). 


The French critics, in discussing the question of passion in the tragedy, 
refused entirely to admit the German conception of love as portrayed 
by Constant who states: 


Les Allemands voient dans l’amour quelque chose de religieux, de sacré, une 
émanation de la divinité méme, un accomplissement de la destinée de l’homme 
sur la terre, un lien mystérieux et tout puissant entre deux Ames qui ne peuvent 
exister que l’une par |’autre. 


Boufflers in the Mercure de France objected strongly to the too platonic 
presentation of the love theme both by Schiller and by Constant, and 
presented the French point of view in the following words: 


Et plus d’un Frangais effrayé de tant de platonisme 


Rendra graces aux Dieux de n’étre pas Germain 
Pour conserver encore quelque chose d’humain (Feb. 25). 


Constant’s plea for more liberty in language and a wider vocabulary 
in theatrical productions contradicts the classic theory of bon govt, and 
protests arose in the name of bon ton. Hoffman in the Journal del’ Empire 
accused the writer of having “un gofit faux,” and cites as an example 
the choice of a man like Wallenstein for the hero of the play. Wallen- 
stein is too common-place for a tragic hero (Feb. 4). Boufflers supported 
this view. Such a réle requires “‘un individu avec les plus hautes qualités 
ou les vices les plus détestables.’’ The latter writer objected also to 
Wallenstein’s superstitious beliefs, which to the French appear “ri- 
sibles” (Mercure de France, Feb. 25). 

The classic critics recognized the existence and the threat of this new 
type of literature. The critic of the Journal de Paris, referring to the 
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intermingling of foreign literatures with French, deplored the public 
interest in “cette thése si souvent agitée, depuis quelque temps.” He 
says the present danger does not lie in the “‘Réflexions” of Benjamin 
Constant, but in “les discussions beaucoup plus approfondies et non 
moins captieuses, auxquelles elles ont donné lieu” (Feb. 23). The Gazette 
de France painted a darker picture of the conditions of the time, pointing 
out the danger of leaving even absurd theories unanswered: 


C’est sur-tout au moment ov une génération nouvelle, incapable, faute de bonnes 
études, de discerner les bons principes littéraires des mauvais, paroit disposée 
a accueillir les idées novatrices en littérature . . . qu’il est important de com- 
battre ces novateurs et d’opposer a leurs principes hérétiques les principes 
orthodoxes recus dans l’école des grands maitres (Feb. 22). 


The publicity given the Wallstein added new impetus to the debate 
concerning the respective merits of French and German literature. 
Boufflers in the Mercure de France (March 18), in an article on Tragédies 
allemandes et frangaises, again furnishes evidence that the Romantic- 
Classic struggle was already under way by beginning his treatise with 
the sentence: ‘‘Le fort de la dispute roule sur la régle des trois unités.” 
He presents his thoughts in a tolerant manner, praising the German lan- 
guage as “propre 4 rendre les passions les plus exaltées, les sentimens 
les plus doux, les idées les plus sublimes, les pensées les plus fines.’’ The 
tone changes, however, when he implies that some of the German writers 
“les plus éclairés,” would have the French “‘laisser Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire pour suivre leurs chefs.’’® 

German freedom in the matter of poetic form is assailed by Vander- 
bourg in an article entitled Du Docteur Faust: 


La forme n’est rien en Allemagne, et c’est pour l’Allemagne que M. Goethe |’a 
composé... Il est écrit en vers de toutes mesures, le plus souvent en rimes 
croisées, quelquefois en stances, en chansons, et l’on y remarque deux scénes 
en prose. Cette bigarrure nous serait insupportable (Mercure de France, July 
29). 


The most powerful articles on German literature written during the 
year were by Guizot in the Publiciste (Aug. 25, Aug. 29, Sept. 3) in his 
review of Charles Villers’ Coup-d’eil sur l’état actuel de la littérature 
ancienne et de Vhistoire en Allemagne. In his second article he begins 
with “Quand l’Avarice a voulu de l’or... elle a tout bravé. Que le 
genre humain seroit heureux si l’amour de la vérité avoit sur lui le méme 


8 In a footnote in the Mercure de France, a similar idea had already been presented: 
“‘Parmi les peuples de |’Europe, il n’en est peut-¢tre point chez lequel le génie de Corneille, 
et celui de tous nos grands maitres, soient plus généralement méconnus que chez les Alle- 
mands” (Jan. 21). 
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empire!’ He eulogizes eloquently German literature and urges the 
French not to cut themselves off from “‘cette mine si féconde.”’ 

2. The year 1809 was productive of much discussion concerning the 
dramatic method of Shakespeare. The Ducis adaptations of Macbeth 
and Hamlet were performed at the Théatre Francais in January, and 
Othello in March. These plays were reviewed in our six newspapers with 
extensive criticism of the Shakespearian dramatic principles exemplified 
by them. Hamlet was fairly successful, Macbeth less so, and Othello a 
failure. Talma took the title réles in all three. This great actor, although 
appearing mainly in classic plays, deserves due consideration in the de- 
velopment of the Romantic theater. He was well versed in the traditions 
of English and German theatrical productions, and recognized the weak- 
nesses of the contemporary French theater. He was open-minded to- 
wards innovations from abroad or from French sources. Particularly was 
he desirous of more historical truth and reality in costumes and stage 
setting. A writer in the Gazette de France, in the course of a review of 
Hamlet, lauded Talma for his insight into the real spirit of Shake- 
speare: 


Talma, semblable a l’auteur original, produit, par momens, une impression ter- 
rible. On voit que cet acteur est inspiré par le génie du poéte anglais, qu’il a 
étudié dans sa langue propre; et pour rendre ma pensée toute entiére, je trouve 
qu’il y a plus de Shakespeare dans Talma que dans M. Ducis (Jan. 23). 


Hamlet drew large crowds; . . . “une foule prodigieuse . . . On y a couru 
avec fureur, et la moitié qui vouloient le voir, n’a pu trouver place au 
théAtre” (Journal de l’Empire, Jan. 21). The Journal de l’Empire in 
criticizing Macbeth referred to it as a “noire et lugubre production .. . 
une trés-mauvaise piéce, que l’on donne une fois ou deux par an pour 
jouir des talens.de deux grands artistes dans ce genre extraordinaire” 
[Talma and Mlle Raucourt] (Jan. 9). The papers united in adverse criti- 
cism of Macbeth, but we notice that the performances of this play as 
well as Hamlet were well attended and that the violent outbursts on 
the part of the audience which accompanied the later Shakespearian 
performances in 1822 were largely missing. The reviewers draw freely 
on Voltairian vocabulary to express their feelings. The general tone of 
these reviews may be gathered from the following sentences in the 
Gazette de France: 


Shakespeare . . . fut le créateur d’un genre de spectacle monstrueux, od |’on 
trouve les bizarreries les plus choquantes, le ridicule mélange du pathétique et 
du bouffon, du burlesque et du sérieux. Ses drames . . . absolument dépourvus 
de godt . . . Malgré les énormes défauts de ses ouvrages, on ne peut s’empécher 
d’admirer les brillantes qualités de ce poéte (Jan. 17). 
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Hoffman joined the other critics in accusing Ducis of spoiling the rea] 
Shakespeare: 


GA&ter Shakespeare est 4-peu-prés tout ce qu’il a fait dans toutes les froides copies 
qu’il a exposées sur notre ecéne, d’un original monstrueux, il est vrai, mais quel- 
que fois étonnant et méme sublime. J’aime mieux Shakespeare tout nu que 
Shakespeare habillé et garotté par M. Ducis (Journal de l’Empire, Jan. 21). 


A sentence from the Mercure de France emphasizes the attitude to- 
wards the classic plays of a part of the theater-going public, the lovers 
of melodrama, an attitude which is mentioned several times later in the 
year. 

Les productions d’un génie indépendant et sauvage, Hamlet, Macbeth, rappellent 
de tems en tems cette partie des spectateurs que Bajazet ou |’Avare avait éloi- 
gnée, et Shackespear vient au secours de Moliére et de Racine (Feb. 11). 


Othello was a failure, even with Talma. Hoffman says, “un pareil ouvrage 
déshonore le théatre des Corneille et des Racine” and then makes the 
surprising declaration, ‘‘Ne falloit-il pas que la nation fat en délire pour 
supporter Othello [in the eighteenth century] quand elle avoit Zaire? 
Othello n’en est que la caricature grossiére, l’ignoble et horrible parodiec.”’ 
Possibly Talma overplayed his réle, judging from the account of Desde- 
mona’s murder as described by Hoffman: 


Enfin, aprés l’avoir bien confessée, il l’assassine sur son lit, 4 grands coups de 
poignard, en rugissant comme le tigre du désert (Journal de l’Empire, March 9). 


The name of Shakespeare recurs continually throughout the year, 
accompanied frequently by derogatory remarks, reminiscent (as has been 
said) of Voltaire. All these references, though unfavorable, did their part 
in keeping his innovations, “ces monstruosités de Gilles Shakespeare,”’ 
(Journal de l Empire, Sept. 8) in the minds of the reading public. The 
Zaire-Othello issue was brought to attention in a review of a minor play 
Jenneval. Voltaire, having borrowed “des richesses théAtrales” from the 
English, was censured by the writer because: 
aprés s’étre approprié quelques perles de Sophocle, on ne s’attendoit pas 4 le 
voir fouiller le fumier de Shakespeare... II pilla le Maure de Venise... i! 
travestit ce terrible Africain en petit maitre francais, et trouva le moyen de 
coudre 4 la galanterie et 4 la politesse d’un sultan du bon ton, des fureurs et 
une férocité de sauvage: il ne lui fit pas étrangler sa femme dans son lit pendant 
qu’elle faisoit ses priéres; ce qui nous auroit paru abominable: il la lui fit poi- 
gnarder la nuit au moment oi elle va au rendez-vous; ce qui est beaucoup plus 
aimable et plus touchant (Journal de l’ Empire, Dec. 14). 


Shakespeare is given an important réle in discussions of the German 
influence in France. He is regarded as the primary source of evil. Guizot 
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after stating that the German critics urge the French writers to leave 
Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, and follow the German leaders, said: 


Leurs chefs, nous les honorons beaucoup assurément ces chefs, mais eux-mémes, 
se sont enrélés sous la banniére de Shakespear .. . en sorte que la nouvelle 
lutte entre les théAtres francais et allemands ne serait, 4 proprement parler, 
qu’une suite, un réchauffée de |’éternelle rivalité dont |’Angleterre se glorifie 
vis-a-vis de la France (Mercure de France, March 18). 


Esménard, in the same periodical, referred to the literary revolution in 
France as “ridiculement barbare,” with its fanatical idolatry of Shake- 
speare, and added: 


le délire fut porté si loin que les Aristarques de Londres et du pays de Katzen- 
ellenbogen (l’Athénée de l’Allemagne), en déclarant que les tragédies de Racine 
sont d’inmsipides déclamations, n’ont fait que transcrire le judicieux arrét rendu 
par trois ou quatre littérateurs qui, pendant vingt ans, ont appelé Racine un 
froid bel esprit, et Boileau un plat écrivain (July 1). 


For critics under the Empire it was but a short step from Shakespeare 
to melodrama. Previous mention has been made of the fact that the 
supporters of classic tradition in the ThéAtre Francais had had the pru- 
dence, in the words of the critic, to introduce Shakespeare in order to 
call back to the theater the adherents of melodrama driven away by 
Racine and Moliére. The strong position of melodrama is evidenced by 
the tremendous popularity of the plays of Pixérécourt, the “Shakespeare 
francais,” the “pére du mélodrame,”’ who for thirty years filled the 
theaters of the “Boulevard du Crime” with his fantastic produc- 
tions. 

3. In this same month of January there appeared at the Théatre 
de la Gaité Pixérécourt’s fantastic play, La Citerne, “avec ses inventions 
pittoresques, mécaniques, pathétiques, ultra-pathétiques” (Journal de 
Paris, Jan. 16). The Journal de l’Empire states that it excited extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm and ranks in the “genre du mélodrame” as “un chef- 
d’ceuvre” (Jan. 19). The crowd was so great that the doors had to be 
closed, and this crowd was a representative one: “‘L’affluence des équi- 
pages, le concours des piétons, le merveilleux de la Chaussée-d’Antin 
luttant, dans la foule, avec le rustique habitant du faubourg Saint- 
Antoine” (Gazette de France, Jan. 22). The reviewer was not so enthusi- 
astic as the crowds: 


Envoyez promener Aristote avec ses unités, et vous aurez un mélodrame parfait. 
Ne vous piquez pas, sur-tout, d’étre fidéles 4 la vraisemblance; le précepte de 
Boileau: “Jamais au spectateur, n’offrez rien d’incroyable,” n’a pas été fait 
pour les auteurs de mélodrames ... M. Guilbert Pixérécourt, le Corneille du 
genre mélodramatique, en connoit tous les secrets . . . (op. cit.). 
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He mentions the great number of stage effects, including “‘de jolis bal- 
lets,” and describes the effect of the play on the audience: 


Lorsque au dénodment, la fameuse Citerne [a robbers’ cavern] s’écroule au 
milieu des coups de fusils, des combats et des flammes, le délire des spectateurs 
a été A son comble (op. cit.). 


Many other melodramas, not considered worthy of critical discussion, 
were announced in the papers that year. The announcements were al- 
most always accompanied by a statement that they were well attended 
and were greeted with enthusiastic applause. The audiences demanded 
picturesque realism, striking scenic effects, extraordinary adventures; 
and if some of the elements of the old comédie larmoyante were sprinkled 
in, everyone went home happy. At the Odéon, a minor play, Sophie et 
Monval, was ironically termed a 


plein succés. . . . Tous les mouchoirs ont été mis en jeu, des torrens de larmes 
les ont inondés; il est vraiment impossible de se figurer le plaisir que les specta- 
teurs ont gotité 4 cette représentation (Journal de Paris, June 14). 


A writer in the Gazette de France (Feb. 23) complained that the first-class 
theaters for some time had been making excursions into the domain of 
the “Vaudeville,” a field in which the “‘Variétés” alone were able to 
furnish competition. 

Reviews appeared in several papers of Le Mélodrame aux Boulevarts, 
a sarcastic work by a writer who signed himself ‘‘Placide le vieux.” The 
review in the Journal de l’ Empire begins as follows: 


Tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux; heureux adage qui nous donne 
cing cents littérateurs illétrés, qui grossit le nombre de Muses, qui place le 
Mélodrame au rang des ouvrages d’esprit (Aug. 8). 


The discussion of this work continues in the Journal de Paris, where the 
writer deplores the present triumph of the melodrama, but does not 
think it will continue. Then, in a statement reminiscent of the familiar 
words of the critic Geoffrey, so frequently quoted in regard to the Ro- 
mantic drama,® he predicts the end of melodrama as such: 


Qu’on s’avise d’en faire un oi il y ait un peu d’esprit et le mélodrame est perdu 
..+Si le mélodrame s’éléve, s’il raisonne, s’il s’avise de vouloir montrer de 
esprit, s’il se donne des airs de grandeur, de dignité, on le comparera 4 la 
superbe tragédie, ou au moins 4 l’humble drame dont il aura eu l’arrogance de 
s’approcher, et il sera flambé (Sept. 8). 


4. Népomucéne Lemercier’s play, Christophe Colomb, which was given 


* “Qu’on y prenne garde: si l’on s’avise d’écrire les mélodrames en vers et en francais, 
si l’on a ’audace de les jouer passablement, malheur 4 la tragédie” (Journal des Débats, 
1804), 
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in March, was considered by the critics more dangerous to the classic 
tradition than La Citerne because it belonged to a higher order of drama- 
tic productions and was planned for a more intellectual class of society. 
It was performed, not in a popular theater, but in the ‘“Théatre de 
|’Impératrice” [the Odéon], it was classed, not as a melodrama, but as 
a comédie historique. Lemercier was regarded as a writer of great talent, 
and had won the esteem of the followers of classicism by his Agamemnon 
in 1797, a tragedy of the traditional type. It is true, however, that he 
had shaken their faith in 1800 by his unorthodox historical play, Pinto. 
When the title of a new work was announced as Christophe Colomb, the 
theatrical world was in considerable doubt as to what to expect. The 
author made matters worse by characterizing the production as a 
“comédie shakespearienne.”’ The critic of the Moniteur (March 7) ironi- 
cally remarked that after this latter announcement some of the plans of 
the author ceased to be a mystery; the public might presume that 
“Christophe Colomb voyagerait de cet ancien Monde vers le nouveau, 
et pourrait bien étre surpris faisant une traversée de quelques milles 
lieues dans l’espace de trois actes.”” The general opinion was that some- 
thing “‘étrange et téméraire”’ might be expected. 

Lemercier, judging it prudent to propitiate classic sentiment, arranged 
through the management of the Odéon to have appear in the Moniteur 
(March 7) the day before the performance, a declaration of his good in- 
tentions in the matter. He stated that he did not entitle his piece ‘‘Shake- 
spearienne” in order to introduce a “genre étranger,’”’ but only because 
the subject forced him to disregard the unities of place and time. He 
stated that he expected to be excused for it on account of the extraor- 
dinary nature of the events and of the character treated in the play. It 
was necessary to free himself this time from the rules, those 


régles qu’il a strictement observées dans toutes les piéces qu’il a faites au Thé- 
tre Francais, régles dont les chefs-d’ceuvre des maitres de |’art dramatique ont 
consacré l’excellence, et qu’on accuse faussement de rétrécir la carriére du 
génie, 


This declaration will prove that he has no intention of opening new 
routes, but that ‘il ne veut que tenter toutes celles que |’art peut offirir.”’ 
In a review, March 11, the good faith of Lemercier in writing this “pro- 
logue” was questioned. The writer stated that after having seen this 
play: .. . “Nous avons eu quelque peine 4 concilier son auteur avec lui- 
méme: sa note proclame qu’il n’a point envie de nous conduire au mépris 
des régles, et sa piéce prouve qu’il désire réussir en les méconnaissant; 
.. + que faut-il croire, de l’auteur ou de la piéce?”’ 

Perhaps the solution of the Lemercier problem is that he was by tem- 
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perament a Romanticist, but one who was brought up in the classic 
tradition and imbued with its ideas. Moreover, success in his professional] 
career required submission to the classic doctrine. We know that in 1810, 
as professor in the Athénée, his teachings were orthodox, and that in the 
same year he was elected to the Academy. Although the classicists may 
have received him into their midst in 1810, the unflattering portrait 
painted of him in 1809 in the review of Christophe Colomb by the critic 
Geoffrey, would indicate that his election was not generally approved: 


L’auteur s’est affranchi de la juridiction de l’art, il est sorti du domaine des 
régles, et il en a fait publiquement sa déclaration formelle. .. Si nous lui 
parlons de la raison, il s’en moque: il a moins de respect encore pour Aristote, 
Horace et Boileau, que la Raison a choisis pour ses premiers ministres. Si nous 
lui alléguons les lois sacrées des unités, il ne fait qu’en rire: c’est un homme 
isolé, qui vit en volontaire, qui n’est orateur, ni poéte, ni versificateur, ni épique, 
ni comique, ni dramatique (Journal de l’Empire, March 11). 


The critic in the Moniteur appears to foresee the possible danger to 

Lemercier and even to French literature which might follow the brilliant 
success of “un ouvrage irrégulier marqué au coin du génie.” It might 
accomplish a revolution in favor of the foreign type of literature (Moni- 
teur, March 11). The same thought is in the mind of the writer in the 
Mercure de France (March 10), who referred to the Germanic style of 
the production, and remarked that after the appearance of this play 
one could see that a “comédie shakespearienne” meant one in which the 
rules, the conventions, and common sense were all outraged. Benjamin 
Constant’s idea of “individualité théatrale” reappeared in the discussion, 
with the statement that for the sake of this “individualité”’ the whole 
life of Columbus should have been presented from beginning to end, and 
the comedy would then deserve its title; it would be “biographique”’ and 
its author an “historien.” Although the reviewer in the Journal de Paris 
was more tolerant in his remarks, he acknowledged the unusual nature 
of the play: 
... ce mélange de tous les tons, dans le style de sa piéce, cette bigarrure des 
personnages les moins propres a figurer ensemble, cette confusion de scénes de 
comédie, de tragédie, de parade, cette violation de deux de ces unités recon- 
nues comme bases fondamentales de |’art théAtral (March 8). 


On the other hand he speaks of the powerful interest of the subject of 
the piece and of the superior beauty of some of its thoughts. He excuses 
the work as being the “‘caprice d’un homme de beaucoup d’esprit et de 
talent,” as the production of a man of ability “qui s’égare.” He evi- 
dently did not look far into the future, for, in his opinion, “Le goat est 
fixé en littérature” (June 7). 
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The first performance was reported as having been very successful. A 
large audience was present and, after a few classic-minded objectors 
were expelled, the remainder of the production was greeted with much 
applause. A wild scene, akin to the later Romantic battles, was enacted 
the second night. The Journal de Paris reported the affair as follows: 
“Sifflée avant le lever du rideau, sifflée ensuite presqu’a chaque vers, en 
dépit des loges et de l’orchestre, la piéce n’a pu aller que jusqu’a la 
troisiéme scéne.’? (March 10). In the words of the critic of the Journal 
de ’ Empire: “Voila la guerre allumée.” These same words were used 
again five years later by Dussault, in the same paper, when speaking of 
the Classic-Romantic struggle. 

It seems fairly evident from the discussion of melodrama in 1809 that 
if the plays of Dumas pére and Victor Hugo had been presented some 
twenty years earlier, they would have found appreciative audiences, at 
least in the secondary theaters. Hoffman (Journal de l’Empire, Nov. 1) 
deplored the condition of affairs: 


Si je crois ce que l’on dit dans toutes les sociétés, ce que l’on imprime dans tous 
les Journaux, l’art dramatique penche vers son déclin, et l’on doit déplorer |’état 
actuel du plus beau théAtre de l’Europe. 


He cites as one cause of the decadence the political troubles of the period; 
it is necessary for the plays to furnish more exciting events than those of 
every-day life. Bad theaters are influencing the good; “‘’homme qui a 
ri souvent des grossiéres bétises de certain théAtre, n’ira pas, dira-t-il, 
s’ennuyer au Misanthrope.” The reaction which has taken place in popu- 
lar taste has gone to the other extreme: “‘piéces a fracas, et de la comédie 
fade, nommée, avec tant de mauvais goiit, la comédie de bon ton.” This 
writer continues at length in his second article (Nov. 7) the attack on 
this mania of bon ton, alleging that it is simply one form of bad taste, 
that it leads to insipidity, affectation, and an exaggerated idea of 


l’indécence, . . . Plusieurs fois on siffla Moliére, et quand on eut fait justice 
d’un coupable de cette importance, je laisse 4 penser comment on traita les autres. 
On voulut du bon ton partout, des fats de bon ton, des sots de bon ton, et l’on 
en vit un trés-grand nombre; des fripons de bon ton, et il s’en trouva. 


It is easy to understand that the theater-goers of 1809 desired excit- 
ing productions, but difficult to understand the harsh treatment ac- 
corded to some of Moliére’s plays. We have Hoffman’s words quoted 
above in regard to the Misanthrope, and his statement that Moliére 
was hissed several times. The Journal de Paris (March 9) speaks of 
George Dandin being hissed, and lays the responsibility on the friends 
of the “triste mélodrame” and the “farce ignoble.”’ The critic in the 
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Journal de VEmpire (July 5) laments the fate of Bajazet, which was 
given at the Théatre Frangais: 


Je suis toujours affligé du profond avilissement de cette tragédie de Racine. 
Bajazet en est réduit aujourd’hui au sort du Distrait et du Légataire; il n’y a 
plus que les lecteurs qui lui rendent justice, et les lecteurs sont en petit nombre. 


Classic tragedy in order to flourish during the period of the Empire'® 
needed the support of Napoleon, and received it. When les Horaces 
was given, November 18, the Emperor appeared in his loge and, accord- 
ing to the Journal de Paris, was received with an enthusiasm difficult to 
portray; “de vifs applaudissemens et des cris de vive l’Empereur sont 
partis, 4 la fois, de tous les coins de la salle.” We know that earlier in 
the year when the classic tragedy Hector of Luce de Lancival was pro- 
duced, Napoleon rewarded the author with a pension of six thousand 
francs. He further honored de Lancival with his appearance at the first 
performance of the piece, February 1. This tragedy, concerning which 
August Bourgoin states, “elle ressemble 4 une traduction; c’est une page 
de l’Iliade délayée en drame,’””" received high praise in the contemporary 
papers. The Moniteur lauded the author for having “‘proportionné les 
héros du poéme 4a Il’optique de la tragédie” and for having returned to 
Racine’s simplicity of form. While the critic expressed his own approval 
of the piece he was not sure of its reception: 


Le plan de cette tragédie est simple; trop sans doute pour les personnes qui 
recherchent au théatre les surprises, les effets inattendus, les intrigues qui se 
croisent, les imbroglios, et tout l’appareil de nos tragédies-mélodrames (June 4). 


The same desire for excitement, which caused the people to flock to 
the theaters where melodrama was played, influenced them in their 
choice of reading material. They wished to escape from the humdrum 
existence of daily life, to live in imagination. Characteristic features of 
later Romanticism are abundant. There is a great interest in things 
exotic. It is impossible here to discuss the many reviews, columns in 
length, which treat foreign subjects. 


10M. André Monglond makes the following statement: “Cette génération, la génération 
de Bonaparte, de Mme de Staél, de Chateaubriand et de Sénancour, est la premiére qui 
soit fonciérement romantique.” Le préromantisme francais (Grenoble, 1930), 1, 274. 

11 Petit de Julleville, op. cit., vir, 120. 

12 Certain definite sections of the newspapers are devoted to foreign news with headings 
such as: Nouvelles Etrangéres ;—Science, des Lettres et des Arts; Littérature Etrangere, etc. 

13 A list of the titles of some of the works reviewed will give a general idea of this feature 
of Romanticism. In the line of foreign travel we notice the following: Voyage aux glaciers 
des Alpes, Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce, Itinéraire descriptif de V Espagne, Un mois de 
séjour dans les Pyrénées, Voyages @ Pekin, Manille et Isle de France, Fragment d’un voyage 
a Lisbonne, Voyage pittoresque de Constantinople, Voyage en Espagne du chevalier de Saint 
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5. With the exception of Chateaubriand’s Les Martyrs, the French 
novelists furnished little of importance. The French works most widely 
read were the novels of Ducray-Duminil and Mme Cottin. A new edition 
of l’Abbé Prévost’s Cléveland was announced, accompanied by two lauda- 
tory articles. Likewise a new edition of Mme de Staél’s Delphine was 
reported (Journal de l’Empire, Nov. 29).'4 In the review we find the epi- 
grammatic statement, “Il n’est pas bon. Dans ses ouvrages philoso- 
phiques Madame de Staél avait eu un défaut, celui d’étre trop roma- 
nesque; elle en eut un autre dans ses romans, celui d’étretrop philosophe.”’ 
We encounter also praise and blame of Delphine in the review of a new 
novel, author unnamed, a supposed continuation of the original, en- 
titled Isadore ou le tombeau de Delphine. The critic first praises the talent 
of Mme de Staél and the attractive features in the original work, but 
continues: 

Il seroit aussi impossible de n’en pas remarquer les fautes déplorables, les 
grossiéres erreurs, les idées fausses et dangereuses, les expressions choquantes et 
ridicules. C’est avec ces livres-la qu’on fait école et mauvaise école. 


The truth of the last statement is confirmed by a glance at the long 
review of this poorly written sequel full of exaggerated sentiment and 
melancholy. 

Romantic subjectivity is represented in 1809 by an edition of the 
celebrated Lettres de Mile de Lespinasse, écrites depuis l'année 1773 


jusqu’d Vannée 1776, suivies de deux chapitres dans le genre du “‘Voyage 
Sentimental.” The Journal de Paris says regarding this work: 





Gervais. Among translated works on travel are found: Voyage dans l’A mérique méridionale 
par Don Félix de Arana (4 vols., 1900 pp.) Voyage par terre de Santo Domingo au Cap Fran- 
¢ais par Don Juan Nieto. 

Some of the translations of foreign literary works, not discussed elsewhere in this present 
article are: Les nouvelles de Michel Cervantes, Histoire chevaleresque des Maures de Grenade, 
traduite de l’espagnol de Ginés Pérez de Hita, Le chevalier de la Forét Noire, roman his- 
torique, traduit de l’espagnol, Elise ou les papiers de famille, traduit de l’allemand d’Auguste 
Lafontaine (4 vols.}, Vie de Victor Alfieri, écrite par lui-méme et traduite de l’italien par 
M***, Robinson Crusoé, l’Esprit de Milton [Adaptation of Paradise Lost], David Hume’s 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, Adam Smith’s Essai sur la premiére formation des Langues. A certain 
interest in the Middle Ages is shown by the publication of Fabliaux et contes des poétes 
francais des XI*, XII*, XIV*, et XV* siécles. Many other titles could be added to this 
list, especially those of English novels. France was deluged with translations of these latter 
productions. 

“ The Publiciste (Jan. 25) in the section Nouvelles littéraires, furnishes an interesting 
note on the de l’Allemagne of Mme de Staél: “On attend avec impatience en Allemagne 
Pouvrage de Mme de Staél, qui doit étre pour ce pays le pendant de ce qu’est Corinne pour 
l'Ttalie. Les libraires, les plus accrédités, font a l’auteur les plus brillantes propositions; 
Pun d’eux, dit-on, lui a offert 4000 thalers (16,000 fr.), payables a la réception du manuscrit, 
et avant de l’avoir lu.” 
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Cette ouvrage est trés-remarquable; il peut donner lieu 4 beaucoup d’observa- 
tions sur le coeur humain et ses contradictions, ses passions et leurs inconsé- 
quences, le besoin d’aimer et tout ce qui s’ensuit. Tout le monde lira les lettres 
de Mlle de Lespinasse, on en parlera long-temps et partout (July 3). 


Chateaubriand, in spite of his classicism and his desire to be known 
as a classicist, has been designated at times as the father of Romanti- 
cism, the “Sachem” of Romanticism, the writer in whose works al! of 
Romanticism is embodied. The appearance of his Martyrs, then, in 1809 
was a significant event in the history of the movement. It not only intro- 
duced literary nouveautés but also brought back into the public mind the 
Génie du Christianisme, Atala and René, with all the attendant discus- 
sions. Many columns of critical reviews were devoted to this work, some 
of the articles continuing through several numbers of a periodical. Much 
of this criticism has reappeared in later articles on Chateaubriand.'® The 
larger part of the discussion, outside of the question of style and com- 
position, centered on the mélange of the “‘merveilleux du christianisme” 
with the ‘“‘merveilleux des paiens.’’ The main body of criticism during 
the year was unfavorable, but relatively free from personal attacks on 
the author and the virulency of tone encountered a decade later. Warn- 
ing, indeed, was given of the possible dangerous effect of such a work 
upon the younger writers of the time. Amar, for example, in the Moni- 
teur, criticized the composition of the work, “un mélange de tous les 
tons, de tous les styles; il passe de tout de ce qu’il y a de mieux 4 ce que 
l’on peut citer de pire.” He then expresses the fear that imitation of its 
“inégalités” would bring in a school “d’autant plus dangereuse qu’elle 
s’appuierait d’un grand nom et d’exemples séduisans. It is then neces- 
sary, he says later, to “ouvrir les yeux des jeunes gens sur les vices bril- 
lans d’une composition, dont |’éclat leur déguise le danger” (June 7). 
Hoffmann, likewise, in the Journal de l’Empire uttered the same warning, 


Enfin, ce roman tel qu’il est, mérite d’étre conservé comme un modéle a fuir et 
d’étre montré aux jeunes littérateurs comme un exemple des folies dont les 
grands talens sont capables, lorsque leur imagination n’est pas guidée par le 
bon godt et par le bon sens (May 2)."* 


™ The best study of Les Martyrs is by Sainte Beuve in his Chateaubriand ef son groupe 
littéraire (Paris, 1872), 11, pp. 1-68. On pages 59-61, the critic mentions the articles of Hoff- 
mann in the Journal de l’Empire, and quotes a striking passage from one of them in which 
Hoffmann characterizes the production as “le mauvais ouvrage d’un homme qui a un grand 
talent.” Sainte Beuve takes this quotation from the complete edition of Hoffmann’s works: 
CEuores de Francois-Benott Hoffmann (Paris, 1828), Vol. rx. 

The general nature of the adverse criticism in the papers may be indicated by a few 
excerpts from the Moniteur and the Journal de ’ Empire: (Moniteur, Apr. 8, p. 390)—La 
partie vraiment faible de cet ouvrage, qui offre d’ailleurs tant de détails a |’étude ou 4 
l’admiration, est précisément le merveilleux ou la machine poétique empruntée du systéme 
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6. The romantic type of hero, the victim of the mal du siécle, was 

brought to public attention by a new translation of Goethe’s Werther 
with the title Les Souffrances du jeune Werther. The German word Leiden 
is correctly translated here as Souffrances, whereas in the previous 
edition the word Passions had been used. One writer states that, if the 
work had been written by a Franch author, one would see in it only “une 
copie tronquée de la Nouvelle Héloise’’ (Mercure de France, May 12). 
Another writer considers it dangerous from beginning to end, and thinks 
it has an irreligious tendency. Nevertheless, he admits that it shows 
‘V’élan du génie’” and appeals to both the imagination and the heart 
(Publiciste, April 1). The Journal de l’Empire asserts that only very 
young people can like it: 
Ce mauvais roman, et je dis mauvais sous tous les rapports; et ceux-la doivent 
l’aimer davantage qui ont plus de ressemblance avec Werther, c’est-a-dire, qui 
ont le cerveau plus mal organisé, l’esprit plus faux, plus vide, qui ont le moins 
de sens et de jugement, et le plus de roideur et d’arrogance (June 7). 


Among the various foreign works entering France in 1809, no type 
was so influential as the English novel; the roman sentimental with its 
exaggerated appeal to the emotions, and the roman noir filled with fan- 
tastic adventures. A writer in the Gazette de France affirms that there is no 





chrétien; (Apr. 17, p. 424)—I] est difficile de mettre convenablement en action le merveil- 
leux du christianisme. . . . Soyons donc bons chrétiens a la messe, mais franchement payens 
a l’Opéra et dans nos poémes épiques; (p. 425)—Renverser toutes les idées recues en lit- 
térature, et de substituer le Calvaire au Parnasse, et les abstractions de la métaphysique 
chrétienne aux riantes fictions de l’antique mythologie; (June 7, p. 626, col. 2)—Il cherche 
(et l’on s’en appercoit) une tournure énergique, . . . Il semble affecter de préter aux grandes 
choses une tournure simple et familiére, comme de relever les petites par la pompe et le 
fracas des grands mots; (col. 3)—Craignons d’adopter une poétique . . . qui poserait pour 
régle premiére la violation de la plus essentielle des régles, l’accord indispensable des choses 
et du style. 

(Journal de ? Empire, Apr. 7, p. 2)—Principes qui nuiroient également 4 la religion et a 
la littérature; (p. 3)—Ce Jéhova de Milton est-il autre chose que notre Dieu? Est-il bien 
décent de la faire asseoir prés de Jupiter? (Apr. 11, p. 3)—Depuis la druidesse Velleda, . . . 
jusqu’a Clodion et Mérouée . . . L’anachronisme consiste en ce qu’il place tous ces person- 
nages sous le régne de Dioclétien: (Apr. 17, p. 1)—Affectation . . . dans le choix des idées, 
dans les images, dans les comparaisons, dans la pompe du style, dans sa simplicité méme, 
et sur-tout dans l’abus immodéré de l’érudition; (Apr. 25, p. 1)—Une profusion effrayante 
... elle trompe sans cesse la curiosité du lecteur, parce qu’a chaque pas elle arréte et re- 
froidit ’action; (p. 3)—Roman historico-poétique; (p. 4)—Le style y est constamment un 
mélange de précieux et de naturel, d’affectation et de simplicité, de bizarrerie et d’élégance, 
et de morceaux ridicules, au milieu desquels on trouve de trés-belles pages, des idées 
justes, et quelquefois admirables; (May 2, p. 4, col. 1)—La conception de cet ouvrage est 
une grande folie, et le mélange du sacré et du profane y est un grand scandale; (May 10, 
p. 1)}—Ce poéme bizarre, od la religion devient une fable et od la fable est une religion 
séduisante. 
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division of English literature better known in France, and he strengthens 
his assertion with the words, “Il ne paroit guéres de roman a Londres 
qu’il ne soit aussit6t traduit et mis en vente chez les libraires de Paris.” 
A similar condition existed in the eighteenth century; “Personne ne con- 
noissait les tragédies de Shakespeare, que déja les ceuvres de Richardson 
et de Fielding étoient entre les mains de tout le monde” (Feb. 2). The 
fact that these novels were preparing the way for the Romantic rey- 
olution is borne out by a complaint appearing in the Mercure de 
France: 





La naturalisation en France, par la voie de traduction, de la foule de romans 
anglais dont nous sommes assaillis depuis quelques années, a déja causé, si je 
ne me trompe, un changement remarquable dans nos passions et nos sentimens. 
Cette fameuse mélancolie, originaire des pays froids, et née au milieu des brouil- 
lards, s’est introduite sous notre beau ciel, 4 l’aide de ces romans, et y laisse 
chaque jour des traces facheuses . . . On a la mémoire remplie de faits romanes- 
ques et de situations extravagantes (April 6).!” 


The works of Ann Radcliffe attracted much attention in France. In 
a short notice, published December 31 in the Journal de Paris, she was 
referred to as “Mme Radcliffe, anglaise, auteur des romans les plus 
lugubres qui soient sortis de son lugubre pays.” Courteous treatment in 
general, however, was accorded the English author in reviews of the 
translation of a novel published under her name, Visions du chateau des 
Pyrénées. The work itself was characterized as belonging to a “‘détestable 
genre” by the reviewer in the Journal de Paris (Feb. 18), and likewise 
by the critic of the Publiciste (Feb. 22). The former however, confesses 
“Quant 4 moi, je me borne a souhaiter qu’on ne fasse grace qu’aux ro- 
mans fantasmagoriques de Mme Radcliffe et qu’on crie constamment 
haro sur tous ceux du méme genre.” The latter was willing to approve 
the work if placed in the category with “des contes de fées, des contes 
de revenans,”’ which interest the imagination only and hence leave the 
heart in peace. A critic in the Mercure de France praised her talent and 
made a rather striking comparison of her novels with those of Richard- 
son; “Madame Radcliffe est exactment 4 Richardson ce que Shakespeare 
est & Racine’ (March 14). There is evidence that the historical novel 
was popular in France before the appearance of the works of Walter 
Scott. In a review of Fanni de Caérnarvon, ou la Guerre des Roses, roman 


17 A further idea of the nature of the fiction imported from England in 1809 can be ob- 
tained from a glance at the titles of a few of the characteristic novels reviewed in the news- 
papers. It is scarcely necessary to state that the reviews were hostile: La Malédiction ou 
VOmbre de mon Pere (5 vols.); Jenny ou la Victime des Apparences (4 vols.); Evalina (last 
3 volumes of the “‘Collection de Meilleurs Romans anglais en langue originale’’); Adeline 
ou la Confession; Clémence et Isidore (2 vols.); Les Fureurs del’ Amour (2 vols.). 
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historique, par John Adamson, traduit de l’anglais, we find the sentence: 
“On a beau crier contre les romans historiques; on ne cesse pas d’en 
faire, on en fera tant qu’on ne cessera pas d’en lire’ (Mercure de France, 
May 6). 

7. Newspapers in 1809 devoted but a small amount of space to 
strictly critical discussions of poetry. There are no violent diatribes 
against poetical innovations because there are no productions original 
enough to arouse the fears of the classic critics. The words of M. André 
Monglond may well apply to this year, “le pré-romantisme a retrouvé 
la poésie mais n’a pas eu de poétes.’'* A great number of poems, most 
of them poor, were printed, and occasional critical reviews were given 
of new collections of poetry or new editions of earlier works. Romanti- 
cism, however, was gaining ground. While there was little change in 
form from the stiff pseudo-classic style of the eighteenth century, there 
seemed to be a definite advance in the nature of the subject matter. The 
writers were trying to find new sources for inspiration and material. 
These innovations were viewed at this time by the classicists merely as 
new types remaining sedately within the limits of the classic tradition. 
The poems of the epoch, however, contain elements of the various so- 
called Romantic genres: “‘pittoresque, gothique, Ossianique, réveur, mél- 
ancolique, historique, chrétien, etc.’’ Most of the poems of the year seem 
to fall into two categories; the genre descriptif, with rural descriptions, 
and the genre mélancolique, emotional poetry. 

L’abbé Jacques Delille, who was seventy-one years old, was still in- 
fluential, and his name is mentioned in several reviews with respect, in 
spite of his “‘tours de force descriptifs.’’ His renown was such that in this 
year a certain P. J. B. P. Dubois reversed the usual process and trans- 
lated his L’homme des Champs ou les Géorgiques frangaises into Latin. 
This translation gave occasion to the critic of the Mercure de France to 
commend “les chantres des Saisons et des Vergers’”’ and to utter words 
of praise and blame for “poésie descriptive.’’ He states that this genre 
has given to poetry “des richesses inconnues .. . et l’on sent trop vive- 
ment aujourd’hui les vices des compositions descriptives, pour qu’il 
soit encore 4 craindre qu’aprés avoir enrichi la langue elles finessent par 
appauvrir et corrompre la poésie” (Jan. 7). Delille’s efforts to bring 
poetry nearer to nature, to make it more sensible, make him to a certain 
extent a precursor of Romanticism. A long poem clearly in imitation of 
his pastoral poems appeared in 1809, La Maison des Champs, par M. 
Campenon. It was reviewed at length in several papers and long extracts 
were printed, in which appear descriptions of flowers, fruits, the fields 


Op. cit., 1, 172. 
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and flocks.’* The offerings of the poets in the genre descriptif were numer- 
ous, but never attain the artistic excellence of the Romantic poets who, 
in the genre pittoresque, show such mastery in the presentation of a com- 
pleted picture instead of a succession of scenic details. A definite effort 
is made by the poets to produce an effect of réalité, of “choses vues et 
senties.”” The Mercure de France (March 4) reviewed with praise the 
Recueil de Poésies of F. F. Ducis, now seventy-six years old, and printed 
six of his short poems with such titles as “A mon petit logis, A mon 
petit parterre, etc.,” in which home scenes are depicted and familiar 
articles such as the bed, the cupboard, and the chairs are mentioned. 
Other papers gave favorable reviews of this work. 

The name of Gessner occurs frequently in the papers of 1809. While 

German literature in general was the object of many attacks in that 
year in France, the German poet retained the great esteem accorded him 
in the previous century. The publication of a poem, La Mort d’ Abel, 
imitation en vers de Gesner, by “un officier d’artillerie,” gave occasion for 
several reviews in which the unfortunate artilleryman met disaster, but 
in which Gessner was highly praised. The review in the Journal de 
VEmpire begins: 
Gessner est de tous les auteurs allemands, celui que nous estimons le plus en 
France, peut-étre le seul que nous estimons véritablement ... Ce godt que 
l’on a en France pour tout ce que la littérature étrangére a produit de raison- 
nable, a fait éclore parmi nous plusieurs traductions de Gessner (Sept. 9). 


The genre descriptif in France was strongly indebted to the German 
author. The Mercure de France acknowledged this fact in a review of a 
work of this type, Idylles ou Contes Champétres, by Mme Pétigny; 


Gessner avait rendu 4 la poésie pastorale ses graces naives, sa parure simple mais 
élégante ...en réunissant toujours la peinture des affections de l’Ame aux 
descriptions de la nature (April 8). 

The poet Le Gouvé in a poem /’Hiver, printed in the Moniteur (Dec. 
27), handles rather successfuliy this theme of the interrelationship of 
human emotions and nature, but the effect is weakened by the heavy 
verse form. Nature descriptions are frequent, and the effect of gloomy or 
pleasant weather on human feelings is depicted. Winter dreariness is 
compared to old age. The poet’s philosophy concerning God’s plans for 
humanity appears throughout the poem. One other poem from the 
many printed in the papers deserves mention because of its regional 
nature and its local color. It is entitled Les quatre saisons en Provence 


18 The reviewer in the Moniteur mentions the names of several poets employing this 
genre, “Les beaux vers que les fleurs ont inspirés 4 MM. Michaud, Boisjolin, Delile, 
Parny et Fontanes” (July 30). 
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(Fragmens). (1) Chasse & la Grive, au Becfigue, au Pigeon, etc. (2) 
Récolte des oranges 4 Hyéres. Signed S. Denmore. (Moniteur, July 1). 
As the title indicates, it is a poetical account of bird-snaring, and the 
gathering of oranges in southern France. It contains interesting nature 
descriptions, but is spoiled by the monotonous octosyllabic versification. 

In any discussion of pastoral poetry, it is rare not to encounter in one 
form or other Virgil’s Bucolics. We have spoken previously of Dubois’ 
translation into Latin of Delille’s Géorgiques francaises. The poet Charles 
Millevoye reverses the process in his work Les Bucoliques de Virgile, 
traduits en vers francais. The reviewer took occasion to attack the tech- 
nique of the younger poets of the time, objecting to “un certain goit 
qui régne actuellement parmi nos jeunes faiseurs de vers: ils se croient 
des génies, quand ils ont pu donner la torture aux mots” (Journal de 
Empire, Aug. 19). The influence of Millevoye on the Romantic poets 
is well known, especially in the case of Alfred de Vigny. Another transla- 
tion worthy of special notice is L’Iliade d’Homére, traduction nouvelle en 
vers francais, par E, Aignan. This work adds a touch of Romantic cos- 
mopolitanism to the ordinary translation, according to the reviewer in 
the Moniteur, who states that the author furnishes 


un nouveau dégré d’intérét, en la faisant suivre de la comparaison des divers 
passages de l’Iliade avec les morceaux correspondans des principaux poétes 
hébreux, grecs, francais, anglais, allemands, italiens, espagnols et portugais 
(March 18). 
It is needless to say that in this age of pseudo-classicism other transla- 
tions and imitations of the classics appeared. 

One of the critics in the Gazette de France, in describing the spirit of 
the age declared: 


Le drame lugubre ou héroique, la musique bruyante et criarde ont tellement 
accoutumé le public aux exagérations, qu’il est bien difficile de la ramener 4 
des émotions douces et naives (Sept. 30). 


Certain poets, as has been stated, under the leadership of Delille and 
Ducis attempt in their pastoral poems to present scenes of peace and 
tranquillity. But in the same manner that we find the public flocking 
to the theaters to see the violent scenes of melodrama, and reading with 
avidity the romans noirs, we find it giving preference to poetry which 
arouses strong emotions. Two general classifications might be made of 
the poems of the time: first, the rather tranquil, melancholy productions 
which appealed to the “Ames sensibles”; second, the wild fantastic 
creations which attracted the lovers of the lugubrious and horrible. The 
elegy is one of the popular forms of the period. The Mercure de France 
(April 1) prints one which resembles later Romantic poems. I: is an 
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Elégie sur la mort de Madame Cottin, signed Phedelin, and begins as 
follows: 

Sombre vallée, asyle du silence, 

C’est dans ton sein que j’aime a m’égarer. 

J’y suis indépendante, et j’y puis soupirer; 

A tous les yeux tu caches ma présence. 

Tu plais 4 mon esprit réveur, 

A lattendrissement tu disposes mon cceur.. . 


The English influence on poetry was clearly apparent. The publica- 
tion by Pierre Chevalier of Jeanne Gray, ou le Triomphe de la Religion, 
poém en quatre chants, d’aprés Young, furnished the occasion for a dis- 
cussion of the “lugubrious” poet, with favorable and unfavorable criti- 
cism (Journal de Empire, July 22). Ossian, as is to be expected, is 
mentioned frequently, especially in connection with the appearance of 
the Baour-Lormian translation. The Publiciste praised the original work 
and the translator: 


le Barde écossais peut l’inspirer [Baour-Lormian]; l’éclair brille 4 travers les 
nuages, et si la partie descriptive des poémes d’Ossian est monotone, si leur 
mythologie atteint souvent au ridicule et y touche presque toujours, la partie 
morale en est toujours noble et souvent sublime: les sentimens sont poétiques, 
les caractéres élevés, les situations touchantes, et les vers de M. Baour-Lormian 
ne leur font rien perdre de leur beauté (Nov. 23). 


Scott’s Marmion made its way across the Channel, and was reviewed in 
the Gazette de France. The classic reviewer, while praising the author, 
envisages the possibility of the formation of a new and pernicious School: 
“S’il avoit quelques imitateurs habiles, il pourroit étre déclaré le chef 
d’une école dans laquelle on verroit confondus, de maniére 4 faire froncer 
le sourcil 4 plus d’un littérateur, Homére et Richardson, le Tasse, et 
Mme Radcliffe” (Oct. 11). The influence of Milton, together with that 
of the Bible, can be discerned in a number of poems of this year. An 
adaptation of Paradise Lost entitled L’Esprit de Milton is announced in 
the Mercure de France (Jan. 18). Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme 
and Les Martyrs had given a definite place to the “merveilleux chrétien”’ 
in poetry. The Moniteur published two long poems of biblical inspira- 
tion, one entitled Le sacrifice de Jephte (July 31), and the other, of which 
the début alone is given, with the title David. The latter ends with an 
extended and powerful invective, the “Imprécations de Satan contre 
Jérusalem.” The whole question of ‘“Poésie sacrée’”’ was treated at 
length in two long articles in the Moniteur (Sept. 20 and Oct. 23). 

Two examples may be considered sufficient to give an idea of the fan- 
tastic poems of terror. The first one is entitled Fergus et Lothaire. Ro- 
mance, signed S. C. Gérauld. It begins as follows: 
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L’ombre descend, et l’étoile du soir 
Brille déja sur ces vertes collines 

O voyageur! évite les ruines 

De cet antique et lugubre manoir. 


The tale is short and gruesome. The two brothers are in love with their 
young sister Elma. They finally bind her with chains and force her to 
watch them fight a duel to the death. Both are killed and Elma stabs 
herself. Since that time, the death scene is re-enacted at night in the 
courtyard of the ruined manor by “fantémes hideux” (Mercure de 
France, Feb. 4).—The second poem coming from the pen of the same 
author, L’Abtme de la Montaigne Noire, was considered of sufficient merit 
to be published in the Mercure de France (Nov. 4), and to be reprinted 
in the Moniteur Universel a few days later. Selections from it are given 
below, not because of its excellence as a poem, bien au contraire, but 
because in subject matter, vocabulary, and general atmosphere it rep- 
resents one type of Romanticism. It begins as follows: 


Dans les détours de la Montaigne Noire, 
Prés de Revel, est un abime affreux. 
L’Occitanie a gardé la mémoire 

Des pleurs versés sur ces bords malheureux: 
J’en vais conter la deplorable histoire: 
Prétez l’oreille 4 mes chants douloureux. 


Geneviéve, the charming heiress of old Manfroi is the fiancée of a 
young neighbor, Arthur. The latter goes to the Crusades, is held captive 
five years, then returns home. The wedding day dawns in all brilliance, 
and Geneviéve rides forth with her father and a splendid retinue to 
meet Arthur. A sudden storm arises, the thunder roars, and Geneviéve is 
swept away by the winds into the abyss of a mountain torrent. Arthur 
after giving way to wild transports of grief withdraws to the mountain, 
becomes a hermit and soon dies: 


13 Depuis ce jour, quand la lune s’éléve, 
Comme une lampe au milieu d’un ciel pur, 
En gémissant, la voix de Geneviéve 
Monte du fond de cet abime obscur; 
L’heure s’écoule, enfin la nuit s’achéve, 
Et cette voix appelle encore Arthur. 


14 Mais si l’orage ébranle la montaigne, 
Et dans la nuit semble éveiller les morts, 
Si le torrent, 4 travers la campagne, 
Se précipite et ravage ses bords 
Au bruit des vents que ]’éclair accompagne, 
Du chevalier, l’ombre apparait alors: 
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15 Elle apparait prés de ce gouffre humide, 
Sur un coursier éclatant de blancheur; 
Et franchissant, dans sa course rapide, 
Ces noirs rochers, témoins de son malheur, 
Elle se plaint, maudit ce lieu perfide, 
Et par ses cris séme au loin la terreur 
(Moniteur, Nov. 7). 


No Romanticist even of the “Vampire” school could do better, or worse, 
than this. If one were to adopt the final definition of Romanticism as 
developed by the two worthies, Dupuis and Cotonet, i.e., the use of a 
great number of unusual adjectives, this poem would meet fully the re- 
quirements. A study of the vocabulary of the entire poem shows the 
presence of a surprising number of adjectives, nouns, and verbs em- 
ployed later by the Romantic poets, especially by Victor Hugo. The 
subject-mattter is that of the Middle Ages, the tone is one of melancholy, 
and the use of nature descriptions resembles that of the Romanticists. 

The classic critics invoked frequently the name of Boileau in their 
attacks on literary innovations. We find repeated in different articles 
the usual quotations from his works. The Journal de l’ Empire (Oct. 14) 
published a clever little poem satirizing the contemporary popular desire 
for melodramatic effects in literature. It is entitled Despréaux aux 
Champs-Elysées. Fable lue, il y a quelques années, a une séance publique 
du Collége de France. It depicts a conversation in the Champs-Elysées 
between the shades of Boileau and Quinault. A great singer and a great 
violinist, newly arrived, are giving a concert in which the violinist seeks 
applause by trying to imitate the human voice and the singer produces 
effects similar to musical instruments. The poem, two and a quarter 
columns in length, begins: 


Quand Despréaux disoit: Laissons 4 |’Italie 
De tous ces faux brillans ]’éclatante folie, 
Il n’imaginoit pas alors 4 quel accés 

Le goat pour le clinquant, pour un talent factice, 
Seroit porté chez les Francais, 

Peuple, en tout genre du succés, 

Prenant pour loi son seul caprice. 

O combien en France aujourd’hui 
Despréaux deviendroit plus amer satirique. 
a : [Ending]. 

Il faut aujourd’hui pour leur plaire 
Chanter du violon, et jouer de la voix. 


Boileau, however, was not exempt from attacks during the year. Guizot 
in the Publiciste (Apr. 3) found it necessary to defend him in an article 
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entitled: “Nouvelles Observations sur Boileau, précédées d’un Essai sur ce 
sujet: Combien la critique amére est nuisible aux talens, et suivies de 
l’Eloge de J. C. Scaliger, par M. Mermet.” The critic attacked Mermet 
as follows: 

On y lit [in Mermet’s article] que le discours au roi est sans plan, qu’il ne con- 
tient que de pensées communes et méme fausses . . . Dans la fameuse description 
du passage du Rhin, le censeur trouve grotesque l'image du fleuve essuyant sa 
barbe limoneuse . . . Il [Mermet] finit en déclarant que, dans cette épitre, le 
poéte ne dit au roi que des pauvretés et des miséres. 


The article mentions and discusses other statements which Mermet 
makes in his attack on Boileau. F 

The great seventeenth-century critic furnished likewise the inspiration 
for a clever satire which attacked the new poetic tendencies of the time, 
most of which a few years later were to be classified as characteristics of 
the Romantic School. This production, an imitation of Boileau’s Art 
Poétique, is entitled Nouvel Art poétique, poéme en un chant. It is the work 
of Emmanuel-Nicolas Viollet-le-Duc, father of the great architect. It 
aroused much discussion in the papers of the day but has since that time 
dropped out of sight. Copies of this little book are at present very rare. 
The setting for the poem is as follows. The young poet goes to the home 
of a “charmant professeur de littérature” to read some poetry which he 
has composed, following the principles and models of the classic masters. 
The “professeur” tells him that he is behind the times and explains to 
the youthful writer the new and easy way to reach poetic fame. The 
latter thereupon incorporates these new ideas into a Nouvel Art poétique 
which is to replace that of Boileau. 

What are some of the ideas attributed to the literary group to which 
the very modern “charmant professeur”’ belongs? Space will permit only 
brief mention of certain features which are ordinarily associated with 
Romanticism: 


1. Disregard the classic writers, ‘tous ces hommes fameux qu’on a la vieille 
habitude d’admirer.”” These renowned authors, these famous poets, “‘ignorés de 
nos jours, ont bien passé de mode.”’ Leave these great names in the peace of the 
tomb: Faut-il donc vous dire que personne ne connoit plus Horace? qu’on ne 
lit plus Boileau? Ces rhéteurs . . . ne sauroient intimider un philosophe dont 
l’esprit est libre et dégagé de toute espéce de fanatisme. 


2. Be subjective. Voltaire left the beaten path and lent to his heroes his own 
ideas on taste and his own thoughts. Follow inspiration blindly, defy the an- 
cient laws, and your works “sans régle et sans choix,” will open to good taste a 
thousand new roads. 
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3. Broaden the scope of the theater: 
Du théatre francais agrandissez l’aréne, 
Aidés de Shakespear, ensanglantez la scéne, 
Et pour mieux transporter un public effrayé, 
Faites naitre l’horreur au lieu de la pitié. 


Let Melpomene transform at will “le bourgeois en héros, le héros en bourgeois” 
and have Thalia mingle the “noble” and the “comique.”” Embellish nature, and 
for the sake of a happy ending present even “‘valets nobles et généreux.” 


4. Change the type of poetry. In this century “heureux de la mélancolie” 
avoid joyous songs and refrains. Instead of them, “Soupirez la romance en vers 
mélancoliques.” Make free use of description. In your poems describe Nature in 
detail; take for subject the Earth, Heaven or the deep sea: 

Décrivez, décrivez, peignez, peignez sans cesse; 
Qu’a la fin d’une image une image se presse: 


Use abundantly imitative harmony; do not practice moderation in this respect 
for “les beaux vers sont par-tout de beaux vers”: 


Si donc vous décrivez de lugubres débris, 
Placez sur leurs sommets I’orfraie aux aigres cris. 


5. Imitate Ossian. We modern poets, “nous qui jugeons les vers de l’oreille et 
du doigt,” should not seek the “‘vile ressource” of the Greeks and Latins but 
should go to a more noble source: 

D’Ossian imitons les funébres accords, 

Célébrons le torrent, et sur ses tristes bords 

Du héros expiré montrons l’humide pierre; . . . 
Et sur le noir rocher que vont battre les mers, 
Chantons, la harpe en main, au milieu des hivers. 


The general consensus of opinion among the journalistic critics was 
that this satirical work is making a definite attack on the new trends in 
literature, especially in poetry, but this point of view was not unani- 
mous. The earliest review (Journal de Paris, March 9) in fact, seems to 
draw the opposite conclusion. The reviewer accuses Viollet-le-Duc of 
planning a new Art Poétique in which “il [Viollet-le-Duc] se moque 
comme son professeur, des principes, des modéles et des maitres.” It 
is evident that this critic had either given the work only a perfunctory 
examination or was unable to recognize its true intent. 

Hoffman, in the Journal de Empire, devoted three articles to the 
poem (March 10, 14, and 18). He adopted a point of view opposite to 
the one given above, stating in the first article that the author, beneath 
a veil of irony, is defending “la bonne cause . . . Avec un gofit excellent, 
il feint d’étre l’apétre du mauvais goat, et il fait l’éloge de l’ignorance 
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avec une érudition peu commune.” In the third number, Hoffman de- 
clared that he was tempted even to consider M. Le Duc as “le déserteur 
d’une coterie, pour un faux-frére qui a trahi le secret, et qui révéle les 
mystéres.” Boufflers was not so convinced that the writer is always de- 
fending the good cause. He attacked him for a number of his statements 
and pictures him as hesitating at times between the two factions (Mer- 
cure de France, Apr. 15). Guizot describes him as attacking “toute la 
poésie du jour, les genres 4 la mode, les ressources poétiques les plus 
en faveur” (Publiciste, Apr. 30). 

The most useful statement for our purposes appears in the Mercure 
de France (April 29), in which the writer, after praising Viollet-le-Duc 
for understanding clearly the nature of the literature of the day, pro- 
ceeds to describe this literature as he himself sees it: 


Ces prétentions 4 l’effet, cette manie de multiplier les images d’objets existans, 
parce qu’on ne sait plus imaginer; cette métaphysique des théAtres, cette teinte 
mélancolique, sentencieuse et sentimentale qui se reproduit par-tout; cette ex- 
altation ossianique, qui est d’autant moins naturelle, qu’elle ne convient ni a 
notre gout, ni 4 nos mceurs, 


The importance of the year 1809 in the history of the Romantic 
movement is evident. If a list were to be made of the characteristic 
features of Romanticism discussed during the year, it would be a long 
one. The larger part of all the literary subjects treated by the newspapers 
belongs in this category. The picture of the social and literary back- 
ground of the times, as presented in these publications, indicates the 
presence of a strong feeling of discontent with the traditional form of 
literature, a desire for freedom from rules, an eager curiosity in regard 
to all things exotic and unusual, and a yearning for something new. 
Moreover, the utterances of the champions of tradition show that they 
are aware of the danger. They take steps to strengthen their position, 
and prepare to resist the onslaught of this new type of literature, which 
a few years later was to be known as Romanticism. The real battle had 
not begun, but the opposing forces were assembling, and already signifi- 
cant skirmishes were taking place. 

D. H. CARNAHAN 


University of Illinois 
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XXX 
REALISMUS UND TRAGIK IN HEBBELS DRAMEN 


RIEDRICH HEBBEL, nichst Ibsen der grésste Dramatiker der 

germanischen Welt im 19. Jahrhundert, ist oft der Dramatiker des 
Realismus genannt worden. Nun ist es bezeichnend, dass Edna Purdie 
in ihrem Buch iiber Hebbel! sich jeder geistesgeschichtlichen oder stilge- 
schichtlichen Einordnung von Hebbels Werk enthalt und vor allem 
Wort und Begriff des Realismus meidet. Vielleicht mit Recht, wenn man 
bedenkt, wie sehr das Wort missbraucht und wie schillernd der Begriff 
geworden ist. Aber gerade bei Hebbel liesse sich zu einer Vertiefung des 
Begriffes durchstossen, wenn man nimlich Realismus nicht als einen 
ausserlich-stilistischen Terminus fasst, der ein Mehr oder Minder an 
Tatsachenfreude, an Detail der Umweltschilderung bezeichnet, sondern 
unter Realismus eine prinzipiell bejahende Haltung zu den Realititen 
des Lebens versteht.? 

Was gemeint ist, wird aus einem Vergleich mit Schiller deutlich. In 
Schillers Dramen siegen die harten Realisten, die kalten Rechner, aber 
der Dichter selbst génnt ihnen den Sieg nicht, sein Herz haingt an der 
idealen Forderung und trauert um ihre unvollkommenen Vertreter, die 
Helden seiner Dramen, noch bei ihrem Versagen und Untergang. Elisa- 
beth ist vereinsamt und verlassen nach dem Tod ihrer Nebenbuhlerin, 
Burleigh verbannt, Davison den Gerichten iibergeben, Shrewsbury legt 
sein Amt nieder, und Graf Lester 

lasst sich 
Entschuldigen, er ist zu Schiff nach Frankreich. 


Die verdammende Hirte dieser Schlusszeile kehrt wieder am Ende des 
Wallenstein, als des Kaisers Brief ,dem Firsten Piccolo- 
mini“ gereicht wird. Der Tatsachenmensch und Verriter hat sein Zic! 
erreicht, den Lohn empfangen, aber es ist ein Judaslohn, und er ,,er- 
schrickt und blickt schmerzvoll zum Himmel.“ Uberdies werden Maria 
Stuart wie Wallenstein nur durch einen Irrtum ermordet, nicht recht- 
missig hingerichtet. So schwach erscheint in Schillers Augen die Sache 


1 Edna Purdie, Friedrich Hebbel, A Study of his Life and Work (London, 1932). 

2 ,,Realismus und Idealismus, wie vereinigen sie sich im Drama? Dadurch, dass man 
jenen steigert und diesen schwicht. Ein Charakter z.B. handle und spreche nie iiber seine 
Welt hinaus, aber fiir das, was in seiner Welt méglich ist, finde er die reinste Form und den 
edelsten Ausdruck, selbst der Bauer.‘ (Hebbels Tagebilcher hrg. R.M. Werner, 1v, 37; 3. 
August 1854). Hebbel gebraucht hier die Worte ,,Realismus“ und ,,Idealismus“ nicht in 
der Bedeutung, die wir bei diesem Aufsatz im Sinne haben; aber er trennt sich entschieden 
von einer dusserlich-stilistischen Auffassung des Begriffes Realismus. 
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der realistischen Gegenspieler seiner Helden, dass er nicht wagen darf, 
sie mit der Verantwortung fiir deren Tod zu belasten. 

In Hebbels Maria Magdalena findet sich noch eine Schiller- 
ihnliche Gegeniiberstellung von Realisten und Idealisten, nur dass 
dieses Friihwerk eher mit den Riu bern als mit den Dramen aus Schil- 
lers Reifezeit zu vergleichen ist. Zudem sind die Realisten Lumpe (der 
Verfiihrer Leonhard ein Zyniker, und der Sohn Karl ein Abenteurer, der 
im Daheimhocken verkommt), und die Idealisten scheitern nicht so 
sehr an der harten Wirklichkeit als am mangelnden Glauben an ihr 
eigenes Ideal, wie der Sekretar,* oder daran, dass ihr ,,Ideal,“ ihre Moral, 
zur fixen Idee geworden ist, zur Manie wie beim Meister Anton, dem 
Vater. Dieser Meister Anton ist schon fast eine Gestalt nach Ibsen- 
schem Rezept, das Bernard Shaw meisterlich formuliert hat: the villain 
is an idealist. Die Ahnlichkeit der Riu ber und der Maria Mag- 
dalena besteht also darin, dass die ,,Idealisten‘“‘ Phantasten oder 
Fanatiker, die ,,Realisten“ Lumpe oder Zyniker sind. Deshalb siegt 
auch keine Seite, keine zerbricht an der anderen, sondern jede geht an 
sich selbst und ihren Miangeln zugrunde. Statt Sieger und Besiegtem 
gibt es ein Opfer, jedesmal eine Frau, Amalia hier und Klara dort. Die 
Parallele der beiden Dramen wird besonders klar in den entscheidenden 
Monologen der schurkenhaften ,,Realisten.“ Fiir Franz Moor wie fiir 
Leonhard handelt es sich um Erhaltung oder Vernichtung eines Men- 
schenlebens, und beide werden in ihrer Verleugnung des Moralgesetzes 
weit itiber einen kiih] realistischen Standpunkt hinausgetrieben zum 
Zynismus und sogar zum leeren Sophisma.® Sie verlieren ebenso Halt 
und Sicherheit ihrer realistischen Philosophie, wie ihre Gegenspieler 
ihren Idealismus zu Grausamkeit, Raub und Mord pervertieren. Und so 
fallen sie alle, nicht nur der Rauber Moor und der Sekretir auf der einen 
Seite, sondern auch Franz und Leonhard auf der anderen. Meister Antons 
vielberufenes Schlusswort ,,I[ch verstehe die Welt nicht mehr“ bedeutet 
nicht nur, dass seine strenge Moralitat einer neuen Welt nicht mehr ge- 
recht wird, sondern dass am Ende des Dramas iiberhaupt keine gesi- 
cherte Welt, keine klare, niichterne Realitit iibrig ist. Kein gangbarer 
Lebensweg ist gefunden, keiner ist verschont geblieben, der ihn gehen 
kénnte. 


* Maria Magdalena, m1, 11: ,,ich bezahl’s mit dem Leben, dass ich mich von einem, der 
schlechter war, als ich,soabhangig machte.“ 

* Rauber, tv, 2 und Maria Magdalena, w1, 5.—Vergleiche auch Golos Schlussworte am 
Ende des 3. Aktes der Genoveva. 

* Bei Schiller mit auffalligen Anklingen an die Rede des Todes im Ackermann aus 
Bohmen, Kapitel 24, wo dieser den stoischen Standpunkt aufgibt und ebenfalls zum 
Zynismus seine Zuflucht nimmt. 
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Der ,,Realismus“ des dreissigjahrigen Verfassers der Maria M ag. 
dalena ist also keineswegs gesicherter oder fester als der ,,Idealismus* 
des zwanzigjahrigen Schiller, der die R 4 u ber schrieb. Aber das wurde 
bald anders. Denn wihrend Schiller diesen Gegensatz zwischen Ideali- 
sten und Realisten beibehielt und in den meisten Dramen seiner Reife- 
zeit zu einem Grundproblem machte (Wallenstein, Maria 
Stuart, Jungfrau von Orleans), fallt er bei Hebbel ganz 
weg. Vor allem in der Agnes Bernauer ist das deutlich, dem 
Drama, das sich der Hebbelschen Theorie von Drama und Tragik am 
meisten nahert, und das ich deshalb als das eigenste und charakteri- 
stischste Werk Hebbels ansprechen méchte. Der Stoff der Agnes 
Bernauer wiirde es an sich durchaus erlauben, die Sache auf den 
Konflikt zwischen idealer Forderung (dem Recht der Liebe) und harter 
Realitit (staatspolitischer Notwendigkeit) hinauszuspielen. Tatsichlich 
hat es Graf Térring, der Verfasser des alteren Ritterstiicks von der 
Agnes Bernauer, so ahnlich gemacht, nur dass er dabei den Realisten 
Herzog Ernst und seine Ratgeber ziemlich schmahlich zu kurz kommen 
laisst und ihrer Sache langst nicht das faktische Recht einriumt, das 
Schiller bei ahnlicher Lage seinen Realisten zuerkennt. Wie Schiller dari 
auch Térring den Gegenspieler Ernst nicht verantwortlich machen fiir 
den Tod der Agnes und muss sich mit Missverstindnis und voreilig- 
blinder Dienstfertigkeit von Untergebenen behelfen. Die Spielanweisung 
am Ende, ,,Ernst umarmt halb seinen Sohn,“ wirft das Licht un- 
freiwilligen Humors auf diese Lésung. 

Schon die Tatsache, dass Hebbel seinen Ernst die volle und alleinige 
Verantwortung fiir Agnes’ Tod tragen lisst, zeigt, dass er den Tatsachen 
ins Gesicht sieht und sich in diesem Sinne auf den Boden der Realititen 
stellt. Die ideale Forderung, wenn man davon iiberhaupt noch sprechen 
darf, wird jetzt nicht mehr von dem ,,jugendlichen Liebhaber“ Al- 
brecht gestellt, sondern an ihn. Man vergleiche nur das Vater-Sohnes- 
paar Octavio und Max Piccolomini mit Ernst und Albrecht, um die 
gewaltige Verschiebung der Wertakzente zu verspiiren. Oder um einen 
anderen Vergleich zu bringen: In dem schon erwihnten Monolog aus 
Maria Magdalena bezweifelt Leonhard die Notwendigkeit, der 
idealen Forderung zu folgen; fiir Herzog besteht kein Zweifel, dass der 
realen Forderung stattgegeben werden muss, ja sie ist jetzt zugleich die 
ideale. Der Unterschied oder Gegensatz zwischen real und ideal wird 
nicht mehr gemacht, was schidlich ist, ist zugleich auch bise, es gibt 
kein Recht als das des Nutzens (im edelsten Sinne natiirlich, des Ge- 
meinwohls). Mit pragmatischer Schirfe und an einer jener Stellen, wo 
der Denker Hebbel dem Dramatiker die Feder fiihrt, sagt der Kanzler 
Preising zu Agnes: Ihr habt ,,einen Zustand herbeigefiihrt, in dem nicht 
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mehr nach Schuld und Unschuld, nur noch nach Ursach’ und Wirkung 
gefragt werden kann.“ 

Darin also sehe ich vor allem Hebbels Realismus, dass er dem Vertreter 
der harten Notwendigkeit zugleich Wiirde und moralisches Gewicht 
verleiht, nicht nur den Sieg, wie Schiller. Dieser Sieg wird ihm nicht miss- 
génnt, er wird ihm auch nicht gegénnt, er ist die Notwendigkeit selbst. 
Nie fiirchtet Ernst fiir seine Sache (auch nicht, als er seines Sohnes Ge- 
fangener ist), nie braucht er sich ihrer zu schimen. Hebbel hat es nicht 
notig, die Gegenspieler Ernsts so zu driicken, wie Térring es mit denen 
Albrechts und der Agnes tun muss. Zwei lange Akte hindurch stellt er 
nur diese auf die Biihne, und als er Ernst zu Beginn des dritten ein- 
fihrt, sind Zuschauer oder Leser gewiss gegen ihn voreingenommen. 
Dass er dennoch ihre Sympathie gewinnt, zeigt wiederum, wie zwingend 
Hebbel die Notwendigkeit gestaltet, den Realititen des Lebens Rech- 
nung zu tragen. 

In einer Kernstelle seiner Schrift Mein Wort tiber das Drama hat 
Hebbel den Satz aufgestellt, die Charaktere eines Dramas diirften ,,in 
keinem Falle als fertige erscheinen, die nur noch allerlei Verhaltnisse 
durch- oder abspielen und wohl dusserlich an Gliick oder Ungliick, nicht 
aber innerlich an Kern und Wesenhaftigkeit gewinnen und verlieren 
kénnen.“ Dies sei ,,der Tod des Dramas, der Tod vor der Geburt.“ 
Hebbel hat hier einer Uberzeugung Ausdruck verliehen, die ihm aus dem 
Studium des neueren, idealistisch gerichteten Charakterdramas zuge- 
flossen sein mag, die er aber in seiner dramatischen Praxis keineswegs 
in gleicher Schirfe verwirklicht hat. Das scheint bedeutend. Allerdings 
fihrt Hebbel fort, das Individuum gewinne seine Form und seinen 
Schwerpunkt im Kampf zwischen seinem persénlichen und dem allge- 
meinen Weltwillen; der Weltwille modifiziere die Tat, den Ausdruck der 
Freiheit, immer durch die Begebenheit, den Ausdruck der Notwendig- 
keit; indem es diesen Kampf darstelle, mache das Drama uns die Natur 
alles menschlichen Handelns klar und werde selbst lebendig. 

Man wird den Gewinn an Kern und Wesenhaftigkeit, den Hebbel 
fiir dramatische Gestalten verlangt, in seinen eigenen Werken nicht in 
einer Veriinderung der Charaktere suchen diirfen. Vielmehr findet nur 
eine Entwicklung, ja eigentlich nur Enthiillung des Charakters durch 
seinen Zusammenstoss mit der Aussenwelt statt. Das Verhiltnis des 
persénlichen und des Weltwillens bleibt sich immer gleich, es bleibt das 
Verhiltnis des Widerstandes und Widerstrebens, wahrend der Schil- 
lersche Charakter am Ende seinen persénlichen Willen mit dem Welt- 
willen in Einklang bringt. Es findet also bei Hebbel eine (quantitative) 
Steigerung oder Potenzierung statt, kein (qualitativer) Wandel oder 
Umbruch. Durch diese Uebersteigerung des persénlichen Willens wird 
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der Hebbelsche Charakter zum Selbstmérder (Klara, Golo und Rhodope 
im wértlichen Sinne, Judith, Mariamne,* Agnes und Kandaules im 
tibertragenen). Andererseits macht ihn sein nie aufgegebener Widerstand 
gegen den Weltwillen zum Opfer. Bei Schiller gibt es d ie s e n doppelten 
Aspekt nicht, aber einen anderen: seine Hauptfiguren fallen nicht als 
Selbstmérder’ sondern als Besiegte, von fremder Hand und durch frem- 
den Willen. Aber sie sind dennoch keine Opfer sondern Helden, denn sie 
erkennen einen Sinn in ihrem Schicksal, und diese Einsicht macht sie 
zu Siegern. 

Sehen wir uns die Gestalten in der Agnes Bernauer daraufhin 
an, so zeigt sich, dass die vielleicht wichtigste, Herzog Ernst, keinerlei 
Verwandlung durchmacht, sich vielmehr gleich bei seinem ersten Auftre- 
ten als der Mann zeigt, als welcher er sich bis zum bitteren Ende be- 
wihrt. Agnes allerdings erhebt sich von der schiichternen Baderstochter 
zur Festigkeit einer Frau, die bewusst bereit ist, den dussersten Preis 
fiir ihre Uberzeugung und ihr Recht zu zahlen. Darin liegt gerade eine 
unsigliche Ironie des Dramas, dass Agnes in ihrem letzten Gespriich 
mit dem Kanzler Preising die Hoheit einer wahren Herzogin gewinnt, 
dieselbe Agnes, die man des Herzogsmantels unwiirdig erachtet. Aber 
die Hebbelsche Agnes ist doch von Anfang an sehr verschieden von der 
Toérrings. Im Ritterdrama der Sturm- und Drangzeit steht neben Min- 
nern, die Kraftgenies und grosse Kerle sind, die schwache, anlehnungs- 
bediirftige, hilflose Frau. Hebbels ,,Engel von Augsburg ist das 
nie, sie ist schon als Madchen fest und stolz, und was wir spiter iiber 
sie erfahren, ist Enthiillung mehr als Entwicklung ihres Charakters. 
Was schliesslich Albrechts Wandel am Ende des Dramas angeht, so ist 
dieser mehr Sinnesinderung durch Mahnung und Beispiel seines Vaters 
als Charakterinderung. Auch in ihm steckt von Anfang an genug Herr- 
scherstolz und Fiirstenehrgeiz,* um von einer Enthiillung eher als einer 
Entwicklung seines Charakters zu sprechen. 

In besserer Ubereinstimmung mit seiner Praxis hat Hebbel seine 


* Purdie, Hebbel, Seite 163: ,,Jt is she herself who pronounces the ultimate judgement.“ 

7 Karl Moor gibt sein Leben auf aus Einsicht, nicht aus Trotz. Franz Moor kommt dem 
Hebbelschen Typ etwas niher, aber er legt Hand an sich im Wahnsinn der Verzweiflung, 
nicht im beherrschten Trotz einer Mariamne. Die Briider von Schillers Drama suchen ihr 
Ende, als ihre Welt zusammengebrochen ist, die Hebbelschen Charaktere sterben als 
Blutzeugen, als Martyrer ihrer Welt. 

* Albrecht mag in der ersten Aufwallung einen Gegensatz zwischen seiner Liebe und 
seinem herzoglichen Stand empfunden haben (1, 14: ,,Da liegt der Herzog“). Aber das ist 
lingst vergessen. Als ihn die Nachricht vom Tode seines Vetters Adolf erreicht, ruft er 
aus: ,,Fiir mich war er nie da!“ (1v, 8). Das bedeutet, Albrecht hat den Herrscheranspruch 
nie aufgegeben. Ernst andert am Ende nicht seines Sohnes Charakter, sondern nur seinen 
Sinn. Nicht dass er regieren soll, sondern wie er regieren soll, schreibt er ihm vor. 
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Auffassung des dramatischen Charakters in einer Kritik von Schillers 
Braut von Messina dargelegt: ,,Das Individuum ist emanzipiert, 
daraus folgt unter anderem auch, dass mit jedem eine neue Welt, ein 
unendlicher Lebens- und Tatenkreis beginnt, der nicht willkiirlich, um 
den Rachedurst eines anderen Individuums zu befriedigen, abgeschlossen 
und unterbrochen werden darf, sondern sich durch sich selbst vernichten 
muss.””® Wenn man von Schiller zu Hebbels Dramen kommt, so fallt vor 
allem die unbeugsame Hirte, Stirke, oft Idiosynkrasie seiner Menschen 
auf. Sie bleiben sich selbst treu, ohne Riicksicht auf die Folgen, ohne 
Méglichkeit einer Verinderung. Sie haben kaum Launen oder Stim- 
mungen, nie machen sie eine wesenhafte Wandlung durch. Schillers 
Helden ist gewissermassen alles méglich, das Edelste wie das Gemein- 
ste,° immer stehen sie am Scheideweg, ihr Problem ist die qualvolle 
Wahl. Wenn Hebbels Charaktere vor eine Entscheidung gestellt werden, 
so ist ihre Wahl schon vorbestimmt, nicht frei. Ihr Leben lauft ab auf 
einer unentrinnbaren Bahn, die allerdings nicht von einem Schicksal, 
sondern von ihrer eigenen Art vorgezeichnet ist. Realismus bedeutet 
hier den Glauben an eine feste, unwandelbare Wesensart des Menschen. 
So wie er einmal ist, wie er wirklich ist, muss der Mensch durch das 
Leben gehen. Er kann weder Konzessionen noch Kompromisse machen, 
denn er sieht nicht einmal die Méglichkeit dazu, er sieht keine andere 
Wirklichkeit als die eigene. Wer Hebbels Menschen als Ungeheuer der 
Grausamkeit und Herzlosigkeit auffasst, legt einen moralischen Mass- 
stab an, wo nur dieser ,,realistische“‘ am Platze ist. Meister Anton 
lernt nichts, nicht weil er nicht will, sondern weil er nicht kann. Kénig 
Kandaulesin Gyges und sein Ring begehtsein Verbrechen mit 
geradezu kindlicher Einfalt, ohne das geringste Gefiihl des Unrechts 
und ohne Blick fiir die Folgen. Im wértlichsten Sinne ,,vernichtet er sich 
durch sich selbst.“‘ Herodes versucht seine Frau zweimal auf genau die- 
selbe Weise, obwohl schon das erste Mal die Folgen verderblich genug 
sind. So sehr ist er bei aller Schlauheit, und auch wahrer Intelligenz, an 
die Primisse seines Charakters, se ine r Wirklichkeit, gebunden. 

Bei Schiller ist das Problem des Helden immer zugleich das des 
Dramas: so wie er es lést, wird es auch in dem Drama und durch es 
gelést. Bei Hebbel greifen die Menschen das Problem nur vom Stand- 
punkt ihrer Eigenart, ihrer begrenzten Realitit an. Das Drama hilt die 
héhere Realitat dagegen, alle anderen Méglichkeiten und Notwendig- 
keiten, die dem Blick des Helden verborgen sind. Deshalb hat der Mono- 

* Tagebicher 11, 392; 9. April 1844. 

1° In Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung (in fine) sagt Schiller, dass ,,der Idealist 
. . . zwar in einzelnen Fallen dem héchsten Begriff der Menschheit niher kommt, dagegen 
aber nicht selten sogar unter dem niedrigsten Begriffe derselben bleibet.“ 
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log Schillers eine ganz andere Funktion als der Hebbels." Man ver- 
gleiche in dieser Hinsicht die Jungfrau von Orleans mitder 
Agnes Bernauer. In beiden Dramen stehen zwei grosse Mono- 
loge, aber wihrend Johanna die beiden bei Schiller spricht, hat Agnes 
iiberhaupt keinen grossen Monolog.” Johanna spricht ihre Monologe an 
Wendepunkten ihres Lebens, vor dem Verlassen der Heimat und nach 
der Begegnung mit Lionel. (Die Szenen sind durch Gebrauch des Reimes 
hervorgehoben). In beiden spricht sie von sich selbst und ihren Proble- 
men, und indem sie dies tut, deckt sie zugleich die Hintergriinde der 
Handlung und das Problem des Dramas auf. Nur sie weiss, dass ihr 
Auszug eine géttliche Mission ist; nur sie weiss von dem Konflikt, denn 
ailen anderen erscheinen ihre Taten edel und rein. Ohne Johannas 
Monologe ware die Jungfrau von Orleans die Geschichte 
einer nationalen Befreiungstat, erst durch sie wird eine héhere Idealitit 
in das Drama eingefiihrt. Kein anderer kiénnte diese Monologe fiir 
Johanna sprechen. 

In der Agnes Bernauer ist alles umgekehrt. Agnes hat nichts 
zu sagen, was iiber ihre Rolle in der Handlung des Dramas hinausgeht. 
Andere, Herzog Ernst und der Kanzler Preising, sprechen die entschei- 
denden Monologe. Ohne diese wire das Drama die Geschichte einer 
schénen Frau, erst durch sie wird eine héhere Realitat eingefiihrt. Davon 
weiss Agnes nichts. Niemals kénnte sie diese Monologe sprechen. 

Realitat und Idealitat stehen sich bei Schiller entgegen, und ebenso 
Notwendigkeit und Freiheit im Handeln des Helden. Hebbel hat den 
Gegensatz der ersten zu Gunsten der Realitit aufgehoben, und ebenso 
den Gegensatz der zweiten zu Gunsten der Notwendigkeit. Deshalb hat 
Agnes keinen Monolog zu sprechen, in dem sie ihre Handlungsweise 
erwigt und ihre tieferen Beweggriinde darlegt. Es gibt fiir sie keinen 
Zweifel. 

Nur in Herzog Albrecht hat Hebbel einen Charakter dargestellt, der 
sich zwar nicht andert, aber doch durch Uberredung beeinflussen lasst. 
Gerade in dieser Bekehrung Albrechts feiert jedoch Hebbels Realis- 
mus seinen héchsten Triumph. Albrecht ist dem Zug des Herzens gefolgt, 


11 Miss Purdie bespricht Seite 246-248 Hebbels Gebrauch des Monologs. Die zwei 
Tagebuchstellen, die sie anfiihrt, scheinen mir auf Hebbels Praxis nicht anwendbar. 
Uberhaupt ist es eine der wesentlichsten Schwachen von Miss Purdies Buch, dass sie seine 
Tagebucheintrage meist unkritisch hinnimmt und als Schliissel zu seinen Werken benutzt. 
Aber wie vieles ist in diesen Tagebiichern bloss Frucht der Lektiire, fliichtiger Einfall, der 
durch das Lesen der Werke anderer Dichter hervorgerufen wird! Wie vieles ist nur dem 
praignanten Ausdruck, der schlagenden Metapher zuliebe hingesetzt! Danach fragt Miss 
Purdie kaum. So kommt sie auch iiber die oberflachliche Unterscheidung von langen und 
kurzen, die Tat erwigenden und die Situation erklarenden Monologen nicht hinaus. 

12 Thre kurzen Monologe verdienen kaum den Namen. 
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um Schillerisch zu reden, aber darin liegt nun kein Verdienst mehr, keine 
moralische Wiirde, die die praktische Schwiache aufwiegt und iiber- 
strahlt, wie bei Schiller. Diesem Albrecht wird nichts erspart, kein 
Heldentod ist ihm gegénnt wie Max Piccolomini, nicht einmal Selbst- 
mord, Flucht oder Abdankung. Der Weg, der richtige, realistisch er- 
kannte Lebensweg wird von Ernst gesehen und seinem Sohne mit uner- 
bittlicher Strenge vorgezeichnet. Und Albrecht beschreitet ihn. Agnes 
zwar ist von ihrem Standpunkt aus Heldin alten Stils, sie stirbt fiir 
ihre Uberzeugung, aller Macht des Staates und Zwang der Notwendig- 
keit zum Trotz. Das Drama jedoch schreitet iiber sie hinweg, es endet 
nicht mit ihrem Tod wie etwa die Jungfrau von Orleans, 
vielmehr eréffnen sich neue Perspektiven, nachdem sie aus dem Wege 
geschafft ist. In dem Aufsichnehmen ihres Schicksals bewihrt sie den 
tragischen Trotz der klassischen Heldin, aber in Ernsts Augen und im 
Gesamtaspekt des Dramas ist sie nur ,,das reinste Opfer, das der 
Notwendigkeit im Lauf aller Jahrhunderte gefallen ist.“ Im strengen 
Realismus wird der tragische Held zum blossen Opfer; bemitleidenswiir- 
dig aber nicht grandios. Im idealischen Drama ilteren Stiles wurde diese 
Rolle nur Nebenfiguren zugemutet. 

Bei Ibsen ist die Entwicklung noch eine Stufe weiter fortgeschritten. 
Hier, beim Ubergang vom Realismus zum ,,konsequenten Naturalismus“ 
ist der sichere Glaube an die Méglichkeit einer realistisch-richtigen 
Lebens- und Weltauffassung wieder verloren. So wie bei Hebbel die 
Krise des Idealismus," so ist hier die Krise des Realismus eingetreten. 
Die Problematik des rechten Lebensweges erhebt sich wieder mit ihrem 
erdriickenden Gewicht. Zwei Typen Menschen finden wir bei Ibsen: die 
trigen, altmodischen, verlogenen, die Masse ,,mit geringer Wirklich- 
keit,“‘ und die Idealisten, Fanatiker, Wahnbesessenen, die nie nach 
unten an die Wirklichkeit heranreichen kénnen. Die einen Kompromiss- 
naturen, die anderen die Absoluten, deren tragischer Kampf aber in 
Quichoterie, deren Heldentum in Torheit und Schurkerei umschligt. 


4 Siehe oben die Bemerkungen iiber Maria Magdalena. Schon den Gehalt des ersten 
Hebbelschen Dramas, der Judith, kénnte man ,,Krise des Idealismus“ nennen. Judith will 
ihre Tat als Retterin ihres Volkes, als Beauftragte ihres Gottes vollbringen. Das Opfer 
ihres Leibes, die reale Bedingung der Tat, scheint ihr ein Leichtes und sie denkt kaum 
daran. Aber als es zur Ausfiihrung der Tat kommt, wird die reale Bedingung ausschlagge- 
bend und der ideale Beweggrund vergessen. Judith begeht den Mord nicht als géttliches 
Werkzeug, sondern als Richerin ihrer verletzten Menschlichkeit. Schon hier also findet 
sich die typisch Hebbelsche Aszendenz des Realen iiber das Ideale. Schon hier ist der 
Heldin am Ende die Handlungsfreiheit genommen, die Umstinde werden ihr Schicksal 
entscheiden, waihrend Schillers Helden sich gerade am Ende iiber ihr Schicksal erheben 
und ihre Handlungsfreiheit wiedergewinnen. Schon hier ist die Heldin ein Opfer: Hebbel 
selbst gebraucht das Wort von der Judith. (Tagebicher 1, 26; 3. April 1840.) 
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Die Wildente diene als Beispiel: auch in diesem Drama gibt es 
keine Entwicklung der Charaktere, sondern nur eine fortschreitende Ent- 
hiillung ihres Wesens und ihrer Geschichte von Seiten des Autors fiir 
sein Publikum. Dabei lauft es darauf hinaus, dass die Menschen, die an- 
fangs als ,,gut‘‘ erschienen, am Ende in ihrer Schwachheit und Schlech- 
tigkeit enthiillt sind, und die ,,Schlechten“ sich spater von ihren guten 
Seiten zeigen. So klagt Hjalmar Ekdal seinem Freunde Gregers Werle vor, 
dass eigentlich der alte Werle und Frau Sérby die ideale, auf Ehrlichkeit 
gegriindete Ehe fiihren. Der alte Werle ist zwar ein moralisch nichts- 
wiirdiger Charakter, aber er ist immerhin nicht kleinlich, und ohne seine 
Hilfe waren die ,,Idealisten“ lingst verhungert. Sein Sohn Gregers 
dagegen ist anfangs mit Sympathie und Ergriffenheit geschildert. Er 
trigt wohl Ziige von Ibsen selbst. Im letzten Akt jedoch wird er mit 
schonungsloser Harte von Dr. Relling, dem ,,Raisonneur, “ dem rationali- 
stischen Erklirer und Ausleger des Geschehens, angegriffen und bloss- 
gestellt. Ibsen halt grausames Selbstgericht. Ahnlich ist es im Puppen- 
heim: Als Helmer seiner Frau Nora den Ring zuriickgibt, iiberwiiltigt 
von der plétzlichen Einsicht in sein friiheres Unrecht, verschiebt sich 
fast unheimlich unsere Sympathie zu ihm. Er war ja nur dumpf und 
blind, Tyrann aus Gewohnheit, Konvention und Indolenz des Herzens, 
nicht aus absichtlicher Bosheit. Wenn der alte Werle nach Méglichkeit 
gut zu machen sucht, was er an den térichten Ekdals verschuldet hat, 
wenn Helmer das Band einer, wenn auch noch so vernachlassigten Ehe 
nicht zerreissen will, dann sind es auf einmal die Gegenspieler, dic 
»harten Realisten,“ die zwar nicht moralisch, aber faktisch recht 
behalten. 

Eigentlich ist Helmer jedoch nicht der Typus des Realisten, son- 
dern der villain-idealist nach Bernard Shaws Formel, dessen eng- 
herzige und halsstarrige Auslegung iiberkommener Begriffe der Recht- 
lichkeit das Ungliick herbeifiihrt. Er spielt also die Rolle von Hebbels 
Meister Anton, nur ist es eben bezeichnend fiir den Unterschied der bei- 
den Dramatiker, dass Meister Anton unbekehrt und unverséhnlich auf 
seinem Standpunkt beharrt und damit der Schurke des Stiickes bleibt, 
wihrend Ibsens Helmer sich erniichtert und so am Ende fast zum ,,guten 
Realisten“ wird. Diese Rolle wire in Hebbels Stiick nie fiir Meister An- 
ton mdglich, sie wire dem Sekretir zugefallen, denn dessen ,,Idealismus‘‘ 
besteht ja eben darin, dass er sich nicht um Bescholtenheit und Unehre 
seines Midchens kiimmern michte. Er méchte sie nehmen fiir das, was 
sie ist, sich so auf den Boden der gegebenen Tatsachen stellen, aber er 
zerbricht an der Aufgabe. Erst in Herzog Ernst ist die Gestalt des guten 
Realisten gelungen. 

Um es noch einmal deutlich zu sagen: Ibsens Realismus liegt darin, 
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dass wir am Ende seiner Stiicke den Sturz und die Diskreditierung, 
manchmal sogar physisches Leid oder Untergang seiner Helden ruhig 
und ohne Bitterkeit mit ansehen kénnen, und dass unsere Sympathie 
langsam und teilweise fiir die Gegenspieler, die Realisten, gewonnen 
worden ist. Das Leben, so wie es nun einmal ist, bleibt bestehen, und 
das ist uns recht. Trotz aller Zweideutigkeit, Mittelmissigkeit, Liigen- 
haftigkeit sind die Realisten (ganz deutlich Gine, Hjalmar Ekdals Frau) 
die Lebenstiichtigen, und wir halten es schliesslich mit ihnen. Dagegen 
kénnen wir in der klassischen Tragédie den Sieg der Lebenstiichtigen 
iiber die Idealisten nie ohne Bitterkeit mit ansehen. Am Ende des Tas- 
so génnen wir dem Antonio den Sieg nicht.“ In diesem Sinne entlisst 
uns die klassische Tragédie unerlést, die Tragik bleibt bestehen (trotz 
Schillers Lésungsversuch innerhalb der Person des Helden). 

Man wird empfinden, wie sehr und in wie gefihrlicher Weise Ibsen 
iiber Hebbel hinausgegangen ist. Bei seinem Tode (1906) wurde Ibsen 
in den Nekrologen als Befreier, als Revolutionar gefeiert. Heute kénnen 
wir seine Revolutionire nur noch in ihrer Ziellosigkeit sehen. Hebbel 
gibt seinem Realisten Ernst die grossartige Aufgabe, Vollstrecker des 
Lebensprozesses selbst zu sein. Deshalb kann er es sich erlauben, dessen 
Gegenspielern etwas von dem Glanz, wenn auch nicht dem moralischen 
Recht der Helden der klassischen Tragédie zu lassen. Bei Ibsen sind 
letztere gefahrliche Schwirmer, und die Realisten sind anziehend nur 
durch ihren common sense. Die Wildente lasst die Problematik des 
rechten Lebensweges ebenso ungelist, wie sie in der Agnes Bernauer 
mit Entschiedenheit gelést wird. Gregers Werle leidet Schiffbruch mit 

“ Man wird mit Recht einwenden, dies Beispiel sei weniger schlagend als die eingangs 
zitierten aus Schillers Dramen. In Goethe steckt gewiss ein héheres Verstindnis und 
stirkere Sympathie fiir den Realisten. Gerade die Entstehungsgeschichte des Tasso lehrt, 
wie er sich in dieser Richtung bewegt. Aber das Drama verfahrt nicht hart genug mit Tasso, 
er bleibt der Vertreter einer ,,besseren Welt.‘‘ Antonio mag sich wie Herzog Ernst auf die 
Realititen des Lebens berufen, er hat nicht zugleich dessen Hoheit. Der Widerstreit 
zwischen idealer Forderung und harter Wirklichkeit klafft bis zum Ende, er ist nicht 
zugunsten der letzteren aufgelist. 

1% Das gilt nur fiir die Agnes Bernauer. Hebbel selbst hat oft Ausspriiche getan, die sich 
dem Ilusionismus oder Pessimismus Ibsens nahern. Nur wenige Belege: 

Es ist eine Siinde, heisst es, den Menschen die Wahrheit vorzuenthalten. Mag sein. 
Aber es ist eine grissere, es ist ein Frevel, die Wahrheit einem Individuum gegentiber, das 
kein Organ fiir sie hat, preiszugeben. Es heisst, die Rose mit einer Hundsnase in Berithrung 
bringen; das Bild ist schwach.“ (Tagebacher, 1, 381; 31. Januar 1844). 

»»Dass ihr euch selbst nicht erkennt, das scheint euch so sehr zu bekiimmern; 

Menschen, ihr lebt nur dadurch, dass ihr nicht wisst, was ihr seid!“ 

(Tagebicher, 1, 81; 30. Juni 1846). 

»Die Erde ist ein Wrack im Schiffbruch, auf dem die Leute sich um den Zwieback 
schlagen. (Tagebacher, m1, 124; 15. November 1846). 
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seinem Ideal des auf Wahrheit gebauten Lebens, und Dr. Rellings 
Theorie der ,,Lebensliige, “ der Illusion, ist ebenso unannehmbar (Molvik 
als ,,damonischer Mensch,‘‘ Hjalmar Ekdal als ,,Erfinder“’ mit der 
,»»Mission seines Lebens,“ der alte Ekdal als der grosse Jager im Dach- 
stiibchen). Weder Wahrheit noch Illusion sind Wirklichkeit, an diese 
kann keiner heran, und so weiss auch keiner den rechten Lebensweg 
durch die Wirklichkeit. Deshalb ist kein Charakter vorbildlich, keine 
Philosophie iiberzeugend. Das ist ,,Realismus‘‘—hier! Liegt bei Schiller 
Wert und Betonung auf der idealen Forderung, so liegen sie bei Hebbel 
auf der realen Notwendigkeit, bei Ibsen aber auf der blossen Vitalitit, 
dem Talent zum Uberleben. Wie sehr er Dekadenz der Idealisten und 
moralischen Bankrott der Realisten geisselt, es gibt bei ihm, und noch 
deutlicher bei Strindberg, nur noch das Dritte, die blosse Vitalitat. 

So ist bei Ibsen auch keine Tragik mehr méglich, er selbst nennt seine 
Dramen nicht Trauerspiele sondern Schauspiele. Geist und innerer Sti! 
der Wildente ist Karikatur, Groteske, Ubertreibung (besonders deut- 
lich in der Gestalt Hjalmar Ekdals). Nicht Tragédie sondern Tragi- 
komédie ist dies Werk, und als solche ist es zumindest von einer Biihne, 
dem Cambridge Festival Theatre, vor einigen Jahren aufgefiihrt worden. 
Wie steht es in dieser Beziehung bei Hebbel? Erregt seine Agnes 
Bernauer noch die spezifisch tragischen Empfindungen, die Shake- 
speare oder Schiller uns geben? Das ist die zweite Frage, die dieser 
Aufsatz sich stellt. 

Vor allem eins: Schmerz, und die unmittelbare Gegenwart von Leid 
und Tod fihlen wir in der Agnes Bernauer eigentlich nur in den 
paar kurzen Zeilen, in denen Ernst von dem Tod des kleinen Adolf be- 
richtet (IV, 4): 


Es hat mich angegriffen! Wie schwer stirbt ein Kind! Zwélf Stunden Todes- 
kampf fiir ein so kurzes Leben! Mein Gott! Nun, es ist vorbei!—Die grosse 
Glocke! Endlich! Mir fehlte noch was! Die verkiindigt’s der Stadt! Nun geht’s 
von Ort zu Ort, von Haus zu Haus, von Mund zu Mund. Ja, betet, betet, betet! 
Wir kénnen’s brauchen! 


Ahnlich erschiitternd ist in der Wildente die Figur der kleinen Hed- 
wig Ekdal, und ihre Unterhaltungen mit Gregers sind fast unertriglich 
schmerzlich. Ihr Tod, eine blosse Episode wie der des kleinen Adolf, 
riihrt uns mehr als das Geschick der Hauptgestalten. Schauder erfasst 
uns iiber das Schicksal dieser Kinder, aber nur iiber sie. 

Man darf die Agnes Bernauer wohl eine Mustertragédie nennen. 
Sie ist der Kanon des realistischen Trauerspiels. Das Geschehen ist 
geschlossener und zwingender als in irgendeinem anderen tragischen 
Werk, nichts ist dem Zufall iiberlassen, nichts der Willkiir der Heldin 
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oder ihrer Gegenspieler. Die alte Theorie, ehrwiirdig in ihrer Abkunft von 
Aristoteles, dass der tragische Held eine ge wisse moralische Schuld 
auf sich laden muss, dass aber seine Strafe schwerer als seine Schuld 
sein soll, ist—vielleicht zum ersten Mal—missachtet und iiberwunden. 
Hebbel scheidet zwischen moralischer Schuld und dramatischer Schuld, 
nur letztere lastet auf Agnes. ,,Das héchste Drama,“ so sagt er, ,,hat es 
nur mit ihr zu tun, und es ist nicht bloss gleichgiiltig, ob der Held an 
einer vortrefflichen oder verwerflichen Bestrebung zu Grunde geht, son- 
dern es ist, wenn das erschiitterndste Bild zustande kommen soll, not- 
wendig, dass jenes, nicht dieses geschieht.‘‘ Agnes’ ,,Schuld“‘ besteht 
nur in ihrer unvergleichlichen Schénheit und in ihrem Beharren auf 
dem Recht ihrer Tugend. Oder, um wieder mit Hebbel zu reden, ihre 
,schuld entspringt nicht, wie die christliche Erbsiinde, erst aus der 
Richtung ihres Willens, sondern unmittelbar aus dem Willen selbst, 
aus der starren, eigenmichtigen Ausdehnung des Ichs.“ Ja nicht einmal 
so sehr aus ihrem Willen als aus ihrem Sein, ihrem So-Sein; nicht aus 
dem, was sie tut, sondern aus dem, was sie ist. 

Dieses Bild einer leiblich und seelisch vollkommenen Frau, die an 
eben dieser Vollkommenheit zugrunde geht und zugrunde gehen muss, 
hat Hebbel ,,das erschiitterndste Bild‘‘ genannt. Und dennoch ist gerade 
dies nicht wahr, der Tod der Agnes erschiittert uns nicht, er lasst uns 
merkwiirdig kiihl und unberiihrt. Seiner Theorie des Tragischen getreu 
hat Hebbel die Rolle des Gegenspielers so gestarkt und iiberhéht, dass 
wir nur noch die Notwendigkeit, nicht mehr das Leid, sehen und emp- 
finden. Das ist das Paradox dieser vollkommensten Tragédie, dass sie 
nicht tragisch wirkt. Es wird nicht an unser Gemiit appelliert, weil 
unsere Teilnahme zu genau balanciert und zwischen den zwei Parteien 
geteilt ist. Wir sollen verniinftig sein und Einsicht haben, die Einsicht 
gewinnen in die Notwendigkeit der Handlungsweise sowohl von Albrecht 
und Agnes, als auch derer von Ernst. So wird unser Gefiihl auf ein totes 
Geleise gefiihrt. Wie iiberzeugend und praktisch wichtig das Ende des 
Dramas auch sein mag, es ist emotional steril, fast peinlich. Hebbel 
verfehlt seinen eigensten Zweck, die Schépfung der vollkommenen 
Tragédie, in der nichts dem Zufall und nichts der Unzulanglichkeit der 
menschlichen Natur iiberlassen ist, gerade durch das allzu genaue Be- 
folgen seiner Theorie.’* Eben dadurch, dass er uns die unausweichliche 


'® Hebbel war viel zu klug, um diese Gefahr nicht selbst zu sehen; aber er war auch zu 
willensgewaltig, zu dickképfig wenn man will, um ihr aus dem Wege zu gehen: ,,Ich muss 
mich hiiten, bei meinen Dramen in einen Fehler zu fallen, den ich kaum vermeiden kann, 
wenn ich fortfahre, meine Ideen so consequent durchzufiihren, wie bisher. Es ist sicher, 
dass ich mich im Hauptpunkt nicht irre, dass jedes Drama ein festes, unverriickbares 
Fundament haben muss. Muss es darum aber auch jeder Charakter haben und jede 
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Notwendigkeit der Haltung von Ernst sowohl wie Agnes fiihlen lisst, 
und des daraus entstehenden Unheils, verbietet er alle starken Auf- 
wallungen, alle Parteinahme, Liebe oder Hass. Da wir Ernst nicht has- 
sen diirfen, kénnen wir Agnes auch nicht lieben. Diirften wir fiihlen, 
dass es anders hitte kommen kénnen, so wiirden wir mit Othello aus- 
rufen: ,,The pity of it, Iago, the pity of it!“ Aber der Ausruf ,,the ne- 
cessity of it, oh, the necessity of it!‘ ist ebenso unméglich wie er licher- 
lich wire. 

Was mit diesem Paradox gemeint ist, dass Hebbels vollkommene 
Tragédie nicht tragisch wirkt, soll wieder durch einen Vergleich mit 
Schillers Jungfrau von Orleans erliutert werden. Diese hat wohl noch 
niemand eine vollkommene Tragédie genannt, sie ist oft als eines der 
schwicheren Werke Schillers bezeichnet worden. Und dennoch hat das 
Bild der Heldin einen Stimmungswert, einen Anspruch auf Mitgefiih! 
und Teilnahme, der der Agnes Bernauer Hebbels abgeht. Man mag 
diesen Stimmungswert sentimental, populir, billig nennen, so kann 
man ihn doch nicht leugnen. Die Tragik der Jungfrau von Orleans ist 
schwach, wie schon gesagt. Das Problem ist die Entwicklung des naiven 
Charakters zum sentimentalischen. Das Hirtenmadchen folgt als 
»schéne Seele“ dem géttlichen Gebot aus freiem Drang des Herzens; 
sie gerait durch ihre Liebe zu Lionel in Konflikt und lést diesen Konflikt 
zugunsten der Pflicht und auf Kosten der Neigung. Sie verliert ihre 
Naivitét und wird ein sentimentalischer Charakter, sie tut das Rechte 
mit Bewusstsein. Ihrer urspriinglichen Freiheit des Handelns hat sie 
sich ohne Zégern oder Bedauern begeben, aber am Ende gewinnt sie 
eine neue Freiheit, die Freiheit der Pflichterfiillung, gemiiss dem Satz: 
»» Lue nur, was du sollst, so kannst du, was du willst.“ 

Schon mancher hat gestanden, dass ihm diese Ethik und diese Art 
ethische Freiheit als ein Sophisma erschienen ist.!” Zudem ist nicht ein- 
zusehen, warum dieses Problem und diese Lésung den Tod der Heldin 





Leidenschaft, die in einem Charakter entsteht? Dennoch kann ich mich nicht ohne Ekel 
auf blosse Relativititen einlassen.“‘ (Tagebidcher 1, 145 f.; 26. Dezember 1846).—Weil 
Hebbel an der Konsequenz seiner Charakterzeichnung nichts andern wollte, musste er 
schliesslich eine ebenso schwere Konzession machen: in der Bithnenfassung der Agnes 
Bernauer sind die Ereignisse nach Agnes’ Tod fast vollig gestrichen. Er opferte also die 
Verdeutlichung der héheren Notwendigkeit. Er verzichtete auf die Belehrung seiner 
Zuschauer und liess ihnen etwas von ihrer Erregung. 

1” Es ist interessant zu vergleichen, wie gering Goethe von der Freiheit dachte, mit 
welch geringer physischer Freiheit er zufrieden war, und dass er Schillers Begriff der 
ideellen Freiheit geradezu die Schuld an dessen vorzeitigem Tode zuschob (zu Eckermann, 
18. Januar 1827). Man darf Eckermanns Bericht wohl nicht allzu wértlich nehmen, auf 
jeden Fall spricht aber aus Goethes Worten eine fast erschreckende Gleichgiiltigkeit, ja 
Abneigung gegen Schillers Grundproblem. 
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erfordern; man wollte denn sagen, entsprechend der Siindenlehre der 
katholischen Kirche, dass zu Reue und Beichte die Busse treten muss, 
die Siithne durch die Tat, um Vergebung zu erlangen.'® Auf jeden Fall 
aber stihnt Johanna, was sie lingst bereut hat. Agnes dagegen bezahlt 
den héchsten Preis fiir das, was sie nie bereut und jederzeit wieder so 
erkaufen wiirde. Kein Zweifel, in welchem Drama der Tod der Heldin 
mit grésserer Notwendigkeit erfordert ist und herbeigefiihrt wird. So 
gesehen ist in der Tat Schillers Jungfrau von Orleans eine schwache 
Hebbels Agnes Bernauer dagegen die vollkommene Tragédie. Die Not 
zum Tode der Heldin Schillers ist eine moralische (eine moralische Not, 
die wir heute kaum mehr einsehen), bei Hebbel eine reale, in dem 
Charakter und den Umstiinden verankerte. 

Johanna siihnt fiir ihr Unrecht, Agnes bezahit fiir ihr Recht. Hierin 
liegt das zweite Paradox, welches das erste zugleich erklart und aufhebt. 
Dem Idealisten Schiller, der in der Jungfrau von Orleans eine ,,roman- 
tische Tragédie“‘ zu schreiben vorgab, ist es niemals eingefallen, eine so 
romantische Konzeption wie die des ,,vollkommenen Charakters“ auf 
die Biihne zu stellen. Das blieb dem Realisten Hebbel vorbehalten, und 
es ist nicht nur ein Zufall. Agnes’ Vollkommenheit, Engelhaftigkeit, ist 
notwendige Voraussetzung fiir die Vollkommenheit von Hebbels Muster- 
tragédie. Ware Agnes weniger vollkommen, so wire sie zugleich auch 
schuldig, und die strenge Gesetzmissigkeit und Notwendigkeit der 
Tragédie zerstért. Die realistische Tragédie bedarf des ideal-konstruier- 
ten Charakters zu ihrer Vollkommenheit: das ist das zweite Paradox. 

Johannas Feind ist ihr menschlicher Charakter, ihre Unvollkommen- 
heit. Agnes’ Feind ist ihr tibermenschlicher Charakter, ihre Vollkommen- 
heit. In Schillers idealer Welt ist das Menschlich-Allzumenschliche 
verhingnisvoll. In Hebbels realer Welt ist das Ubermenschlich-Voll- 
kommene verhingnisvoll. Johanna stiitzt den Staat, solange sie iiber- 
menschlich ist und macht ihn sich zum Feinde, als sie menschlich wird. 

18 Man kénnte vielleicht auch folgendermassen argumentieren: Der kategorische Im- 
perativ verbietet eine Handlung, deren Maxime nicht zum Prinzip einer allgemeinen 
Gesetzgebung gemacht werden kénnte. Johanna verstisst dagegen, indem sie nicht nur 
die Fahne, sondern auch das Schwert fiihrt. Freund wie Feind empfinden dies als unertrig- 
lich (Zeile 1506-15; 2504; 2640-43). Weil sie sich Sonderrechte anmasst, muss Johanna 
auch gréssere Bindungen und Beschrinkungen auf sich nehmen. Weil sie Montgomery 
getétet, Lionel aber verschont hat, muss sie selbst fallen —Aber das heisst wohl, Schillers 
Drama allzusehr nach Bernard Shaw lesen, dessen Saint Joan wegen derselben Taten 
zugrundegeht, wenn sie auch soziologisch und nicht moralisch interpretiert sind.—In 
Bezug auf den oben im Text folgenden Absatz mag man die Stelle aus Agnes Bernauer tv, 3 
danebenstellen, in der es heisst, dass man der Agnes héchstens vorwerfen kénne: ,,sie 
trug keinen Schleier und schnitt sich die Haare nicht ab.‘ Johannas Tod wird durch eine 
Ubertretung der weiblichen Rechte gefordert, Agnes kénnte sich héchstens dadurch retten, 
dass sie sich ihrer weiblichen Rechte begibt. 
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Agnes gefaihrdet den Staat durch ihre Ubermenschlichkeit, kénnte ihn 
aber verséhnen, sich ihr Leben erkaufen, wenn sie nur weniger vollkom- 
men, menschlicher, schwicher sein wollte. Ein dramatisches Werk ist 
fiir menschliche Zuschauer geschrieben. Die Tragik tibermenschlicher 
Vollkommenheit geht sie nichts an, riihrt sie nicht. Die Tragik mensch- 
licher Unzulanglichkeit dagegen ist ihre eigene Sache. Um das Paradox 
konkret auszudriicken: der durchschnittliche Zuschauer erkennt sich in 
dem Biirgermaidchen Agnes Bernauer nicht wieder, aber Johanna ist 
ihm vertraut, trotz ihrer Visionen, ihrer unglaublichen Abenteuer und 
ihrer kéniglichen Wiirde.” 

Ich habe die Ausdriicke ,,Tragédie“ und ,,tragisch“‘ in etwas wech- 
selndem Sinne gebraucht, und das sollte vielleicht klargestellt werden. 
Voraussetzung jeder wahren Tragik ist, dass das Bewusstsein des 
Menschen im Sein verhaftet ist, dass es nur die gegenwirtige Situation 
in ihrer ganzen Schwere sieht und empfindet. Dabei striubt sich das 
Bewusstsein gegen dieses Sein, es erhebt den Anspruch auf Freiheit, 
ohne ihn indessen durchsetzen zu kénnen. Die zweite Voraussetzung der 
Tragik ist, dass das Sein nicht als ein gesetzmissiges begriffen wird, 
sondern als eine blinde Macht, unerfindliches Schicksal, Motpa. Beide 
Bedingungen kann man so zusammenfassen: die tragische Situation 
muss als unausweichlich, aber als nicht notwendig gezeigt werden. Denn: 
erscheint die gegenwirtige Situation nicht als unausweichlich schwer, 
lasst sie irgendeine Hoffnung auf Lésung oder Erlésung zu, so wird die 
Tragik aufgehoben. Und wird das Sein als gesetzmiassige Macht ver- 
standen, sei es Moral- oder Naturgesetz, so ist der Widerspruch des 
menschlichen Bewusstseins nicht tragisch sondern Schuld. Beide Voraus- 
setzungen sind in der griechischen Schicksalstragédie erfiillt.2° Sie bleibt 
deshalb fiir alle Zeiten das Muster reiner Tragik. 


1® Darauf deutet auch die begeisterte Ehrung Schillers bei der Leipziger Urauffiihrung 
im September 1801. Einen solch unmittelbaren Publikumserfolg hatte Schiller seit der 
Auffiihrung der Rauber zwanzig Jahre zuvor nicht erlebt, und es dauerte bis zur Mitte des 
19. Jahrhunderts, ehe andere Dramatiker ahnliche Huldigungen in deutschen Theatern 
empfingen. 

*° Auch bei Shakespeare, jedoch mit folgenden Unterschieden: In der griechischen 
Tragédie wird das Damonische als stindig wirksame Macht dargestellt, die das ganze 
Leben beherrscht. Shakespeare dagegen zeigt den Einbruch des Daimonischen als ausserge- 
wohnlichen, unerhérten Fall. Deshalb sind die Shakespeareschen Gestalten unvorbereitet, 
wihrend die Griechen sich stets vor dem Damon fiirchten und hiiten, wenn auch vergebens. 
In der griechischen Tragédie herrscht der Dimon in der Aussenwelt, bei Shakespeare 
verkérpert er sich als Besessenheit des Charakters. Die Griechen zeigen verniinftige 
Menschen in einer dimonischen Welt, Shakespeare dimonische Menschen in einer verniinf- 
tigen, gerechten Welt. Diese Gerechtigkeit erweist sich vor allem in der Bestrafung der 
Bésen (Iago, Lady Macbeth, die alteren Téchter des Lear). Ihr Ende ist Strafe, und 
deshalb nicht tragisch: ,, This judgment of the heavens that makes us tremble / Touches us nol 
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Bei Schiller wird gegen die erste Voraussetzung verstossen, und in 
gewissem Masse auch gegen die zweite. Bei Hebbel nur gegen die zweite, 
aber in entschiedenster Weise. Bei Schiller steht die Aiussere Welt unter 
keinem erkennbaren Gesetz der Notwendigkeit. Sie ist chaotisch, und 
so wird der Mensch Situationen gegeniibergestellt, die er nicht hat 
vorausberechnen kénnen, und denen er im Praktischen hilflos gegen- 
iibersteht.*4 Trotzdem ist seine Lage nicht verzweifelt, denn er erhebt 
sich in das Reich des Idealen, die moralische Welt. Hier ist Gesetz und 
Ordnung, und hier besteht die Lésungsméglichkeit in der freiwilligen 
Anerkenntnis des sittlichen Gebots. Schillers Dramen sind also un- 
tragisch, insofern als sie die Tragik im Bewusstsein des Helden aufheben, 
der sich am Ende nicht mehr als Opfer blind waltender dimonischer 
Michte vorkommt, sondern einen freiwilligen Siihnetod stirbt. Sie 
wirken aber tragisch, weil die Machte, die den Tod des Helden herbei- 
fiihren, keine héhere Notwendigkeit verkérpern, sondern den blossen 
Damon. Sie wirken deshalb tragisch mehr bei dem Sturz des Helden als 
bei dessen Tod. Als Johanna verlassen in der Wildnis irrt, ist sie eine 
riihrendere, tragischere Figur als bei ihrem Tod. Dasselbe gilt fiir Maria 
Stuart in der Gefangenschaft und Maria kurz vor ihrem Tode. Sie selbst 
sagt es (V, 6): 


Was klagt ihr? Warum weint ihr? Freuen solltet 
Thr euch mit mir, dass meiner Leiden Ziel 

Nun endlich naht, dass meine Bande fallen, 

Mein Kerker aufgeht und die frohe Seele sich 
Auf Engelsfliigeln schwingt zur ew’gen Freiheit. 
Da, als ich in die Macht der stolzen Feindin 
Gegeben war, Unwiirdiges erduldend, 

Was einer freien, grossen Kénigin 

Nicht ziemt, da war es Zeit, um mich zu weinen! 
—Wobhltitig, heilend nahet mir der Tod, 

Der ernste Freund! Mit seinen schwarzen Fliigeln 
Bedeckt er meine Schmach.—Den Menschen adelt, 
Den tiefstgesunkenen, das letzte Schicksal. 

Die Krone fiihl’ ich wieder auf dem Haupt, 

Den wiird’gen Stolz in meiner edeln Seele! 





with pity (King Lear v, 9). Die Gerechtigkeit der Weltordnung wird jedoch durchbrochen 
durch das Opfer der Guten (Cordelia, Ophelia, Desdemona) und ihre Vernunft durch die 
Damonie der Besessenen (Lear, Othello, Macbeth). Letzteres ist der eigentlich tragische 
Fall, der der griechischen Tragik entspricht. 

* Dies bezieht sich nur auf den Schillerischen Helden, den Idealisten. Sein Realist hat 
einen gewissen Spiirsinn fiir die zu erwartende Entwicklung der Dinge. Aber das ist kein 
Verdienst, eher ein Makel. 
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Hebbel sah die Schwiche der Schillerischen Tragik, aber er iibersah 
ihre Starke. Seinen Helden verbietet sich das Ausweichen vor der Tragik 
durch die Hartnackigkeit und Diesseitigkeit ihrer Wesensart. Herodes 
und Mariamne im Besonderen fiihren ihr Unheil herbei durch die 
dumpfe Befangenheit in der jeweils gegebenen Situation, und sie kosten 
ihr Leid bis zum letzten, weil ihnen der charakterliche Trotz anhaftet, 
der jedes Ausweichen, jedes Betrachten von einer héheren Warte un- 
méglich macht. In diesem Sinne sind also Hebbels Dramen wahrhaft 
tragisch, denn die Tragik wird im Bewusstsein ihrer Helden nicht aufge- 
hoben, sondern bis zum bitteren Ende aufrechterhalten. Jedoch wirken 
sie nicht tragisch, und zwar die Mustertragédie Agnes Bernauer noch 
weniger als Herodes und Mariamne. Auch Agnes hat den charakter- 
lichen Trotz, den starren, unbeugsamen Willen, die Situation nur von 
ihrem Standpunkt aus zu sehen. Jedoch steht sie nicht dimonischer Wil!- 
kiir gegeniiber, sondern der strengsten Notwendigkeit, dem Gesetz des 
Lebens selbst. ,, Tut mit mir, wie Ihr miisst und diirft, ich will’s leiden! 
Bald weiss ich, ob’s mit Recht geschah“‘; das ist das Wort, mit dem sie 
in den Tod geht. Sie beharrt auf ihrem Recht, aber ein héheres Recht 
tritt ihr entgegen. Das Individuum im Kampf mit dem Damon ist 
tragisch, aber individuelles Sein und Tun im Widerstreit mit der Not- 
wendigkeit ist schuldig. Nicht moralisch schuldig, wie Hebbel betont, 
aber doch schuldig, nicht tragisch. Der Verstoss gegen das Moralgesetz 
kann frei gesiihnt werden, und durch die freie Siihne wird der Mensch 
heroisch. Der Verstoss gegen das Kausalgesetz racht sich automatisch, 
der Mensch wird zum blossen Opfer. Darin liegt die Uberlegenheit 
Schillers tiber Hebbel. 

HEINRICH HENEL 

Queen’s University 
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JOSEPH VIKTOR v. SCHEFFEL UND OTTO MULLER 
1854-1861 


N dem litzrarischen Nachla& des im Jahre 1894 in Stuttgart verstor- 

benen Romandichters Otto Miiller befinden sich zahlreiche unveréf- 
fentlichte Briefe von zum Teil hervorragenden deutschen Schriftstellern 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Es sind im ganzen 2664 Briefe, die von 
Gustav Miiller, dem im Jahre 1918 in Genf verstorbenen Sohne Otto 
Miillers, auf das sorgfaltigste gesichtet und chronologisch zusammenge- 
stellt wurden. In der Sammlung befinden sich Briefe von Th. Miigge, 
F. W. Hacklinder, Hermann Hettner, Paul Heyse, Carl Emil Franzos, 
J. G. Fischer, Carl Gutzkow und Wilhelm Raabe, um nur einige zu nen- 
nen. Dieser Nachla®, eine wahre Fundgrube fiir den Literarhistoriker, 
ist gegenwartig im Besitz des Verfassers dieser Seiten, eines Enkels 
Otto Miillers. 

Zu den interessantesten Blattern der Sammlung gehéren die vertrauten 
Briefe Joseph Viktor v. Scheffels, die hier zum ersten Mal veréffentlicht 
werden! Die Sammlung enthilt auSer des Dichters eigenen Briefen 
mehrere Briefe seiner Eltern, die fiir die Personen in Scheffels Vaterhause 
ihr Verhaltnis zueinander und ihre Interessen charakteristisch sind. Der 
Vater, friiher Major in badischen Diensten und spiter Oberbaurat in 
Karlsruhe, scheint eine niichterne, auf das Praktische gerichtete Beam- 
tennatur gewesen zu sein; die Mutter dagegen zeigt sich in diesen 
Briefen als eine echte Dichtermutter, lebhaft, phantasievoll, unter- 
richtet, von der es uns nicht Wunder nimmt, daf sie ihren Kindern die 
schénsten Mirchen zu erzihlen und hiibsche Gelegenheitsgedichte zu 
machen wufte. Eine mit allen Vorziigen des Geistes und Kérpers ausge- 
stattete Schwester, Marie, und ein jiingerer Bruder vervollstaindigten 
den Familienkreis im Vaterhause Scheffels. 

Saimtliche Briefe sind an Scheffels Freund Otto Miiller gerichtet, den 
jener wahrend eines gemeinschaftlichen Aufenthaltes in Heidelberg 
kennen gelernt hatte. Miiller hatte auf dem Gebiete der poetischen 
Erzihlungskunst selbst schon bedeutende Erfolge errungen: “‘Seit 
Werther’s Leiden sind iiber ein Buch nicht so viele Thrinen aus schénen 
Augen geweint worden, wie iiber dieses,” schrieb damals eine Wiener 
Zeitung iiber Biirger, ein deutsches Dichterleben, den Jugendroman 
Miillers. Der Verkehr mit diesem talentvollen und hochstrebenden 
Schriftsteller sollte fiir Scheffels poetische Entwickelung, besonders 


1 Die hier verdffentlichten Scheffelbriefe sind von Johannes Proel& eingesehen und zum 
Teil in dessen Scheffel’s Leben und Dichten (Berlin, 1887) verwertet worden. Der erste 
Brief, vom 20. April 1854, ist dort auf S. 287-8 auch teilweise abgedruckt. 
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aber fiir die Gestaltung des Ekkehardstoffes und fiir das spatere Schick- 
sal des seiner Vollendung entgegenreifenden Werkes von bestimmendem 
Einflu8 werden. Gleichwohl beruhte die Freundschaft, die beide Dichter 
jahrelang verband, weniger auf der Verwandtschaft ihrer Temperamente 
als auf der Aehnlichkeit ihres poetischen Schaffens und Strebens und 
dessen gegenseitiger Anerkennung. Denn Scheffel, der jiingere von 
beiden, von Haus aus reizbar und empfindlich, erkrankte kaum dreiftig- 
jahrig an einem Nervenleiden, das sein ganzes iibriges Leben verbittern 
und ihn in seinen spiteren Jahren zum menschenscheuen Einsiedler 
machen sollte; wogegen der um zehn Jahre dltere Freund ungeachtet 
seines nicht minder lebhaften und feinfiihligen Naturells und ahnlich 
trauriger Erfahrungen, wie sie jenem zuteil geworden, sich bis in sein 
hohes Alter den liebenswiirdigen Humor und die Harmonie des eigenen 
Wesens inmitten aller ihn umgebenden Mifklainge zu bewahren verstand. 

Um die Zeit seiner ersten Bekanntschaft mit Scheffel war Miiller erst 
kiirzlich an die Spitze eines Unternehmens getreten, von dem sich die 
Veranstalter einen ebenso grofsen literarischen wie materiellen Erfolg 
versprachen. Kiufer belletristischer Erzeugnisse waren damals fast 
ausschlieBlich die Leihbibliotheken, deren es mehrere Hunderte in 
Deutschland gab. Das Publikum kaufte keine schéngeistigen Schriften, 
weil sie zu teuer waren; die Biicher waren zu teuer, weil die Verleger nur 
kleine Auflagen druckten, und die Verleger druckten nur kleine Auflagen, 
weil das Publikum die Biicher nicht kaufte. Aus diesem circulus vitiosus 
suchte Miiller einen Ausweg; er wollte einem fiir Schriftsteller, Verleger 
und Publikum gleich unbefriedigenden und unwiirdigen Zustande ein 
Ende machen und gewann den jungen und unternehmungslustigen 
Verleger Carl Meidinger fiir seinen Plan. Nach dem Muster der Franzo- 
sen und Englinder sollten groSe Auflagen in schéner, gleichmifiger 
Ausstattung veranstaltet, zu billigem Preise unter das Publikum ge- 
bracht und dieses so zum Kaufen der Biicher, statt zum bloBen Entlehnen 
derselben, veranla8t werden. Im Sommer oder Herbst 1853 wurde im 
Verlage von Meidinger, Sohn u. Comp. in Frankfurt “Die Deutsche 
Bibliothek, eine Sammlung auserlesener Original-Romane” gegriindet 
und deren Leitung Miiller iibertragen. An tiichtigen Mitarbeitern fehlte 
es nicht. Scheffel begriiSte freudig das neue Unternehmen und stellte 
seinem Freunde Miiller das Manuskript seines damals dem Abschluf 
entgegengehenden Romans Ekkehard fiir dasselbe zur Verfiigung. Die 
Sammlung wurde mit Theodor Miigges ausgezeichnetem, heute leider 
halbvergessenem Roman Afraja, einer poetischen Erzihlung aus Nor- 
wegen, glinzend eréffnet. Der zweite Band brachte Miillers eigenen, 
vielleicht besten Roman Charlotte Ackermann, eine Schilderung der 
Hamburger Theaterwelt zu Ende des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Andere 
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Romane von hervorragenden Schriftstellern schlossen sich an; das 
Unternehmen fand allenthalben grofen Beifall und wiirde wahrschein- 
lick. auch fiir den Verleger finanziell nutzbringend geworden sein, wenn 
dieser nicht allzu hastig vorgegangen wire. Meidinger wollte schnell 
groBe Wirkungen spiiren und veranstaltete daher sogleich, ohne Riick- 
sicht auf die damaligen Zeitverhiltnisse, wahre Riesenauflagen von 
10.000 und mehr Exemplaren, die er nur zum Teil absetzen konnte. 
Schwere Verluste muften endlich zum Zusammenbruch des verdienst- 
lichen Unternehmens fiihren. Miiller, der das stiirmische und waghalsige 
Vorwartsdringen seines Freundes Meidinger nicht billigte, trat schon 
nach Abschlu® der ersten Serie der Deutschen Bibliothek von der 
Leitung zuriick. Vorher hatte er noch den Abschluf des Vertrages 
zwischen Meidinger und Scheffel vermittelt, wonach mit dem seiner 
Vollendung entgegenreifenden Roman Ekkehard die zweite Serie der 
Deutschen Bibliothek beginnen sollte. 

Der bedeutende Erfolg von Miillers Roman Charlotte Ackermann 
bewog den Autor, denselben fiir die Biihne zu bearbeiten. In dem 
romantischen Briickenhiuschen auf dem Heidelberger Schlof&, wo er 
sich bei dem Kastellan einquartiert hatte, beendigte er im Sommer 1854 
die Dramatisierung, und hier war es auch, wo Scheffel dem Freunde das 
Manuskript seines Ekkehard vorlas, das dann auf Miillers Rat und 
Anregung noch manche Aenderungen und Zusitze erfuhr. Nach Frank- 
furt zuriickgekehrt, griindete Miiller im Verein mit Theodor Creizenach, 
dem bekannten Philologen und Dichter, und Ludwig Braunfels, dem 
vortrefflichen Uebersetzer spanischer Dramen, eine dsthetische Wochen- 
schrift, Das Frankfurter Museum. In dieser erschienen u.a. Scheffels 
Briefe aus Venedig und den tridentinischen Alpen, sowie Miillers Roman 
Der StadtschultheiB von Frankfurt, der die Liebesgeschichte der Eltern 
Goethes erzihlt. 

Einer weiteren erliuternden Einleitung zu den Briefen Scheffels 
bedarf es nicht. Der damals achtundzwanzigjihrige Dichter des Ek- 
kehard schreibt: 

Verehrter Freund! 

Thre liebe Zuschrift von 7.d.M. hat mich erst vorgestern in meiner Bergeinsam- 
keit aufgefunden; ich beeile mich, Ihnen fiir den wahrhaft freundschaftlichen, 
sachverstandigen Zuspruch zu danken—Sie wissen selbst am besten, wie wohl 
es des Menschen Herz thut, innerhalb der vielen Spreu, die der Wind beiweht, 
ausnahmsweise wieder auf Theilnahme und wirkliches Verstandni® zu stofen. 
Ob Sie dem Trompeter nicht der Anerkennung zu viel zuwenden? Ich bin nicht 
competent zu urtheilen; jedenfalls aber bin ich mit der Riige der eingeschalteten 
Lyrik einverstanden, die Gedichtlein waren eigentlich nur die Hobelspine, die 
beim grofen Schnitzwerk abfielen, und hiatten fiiglich hinausgekehrt werden 
diirfen. Daf ich sie stehen lieS, hat einen andern Grund. 
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Ich fiihlte recht wohl, daf der Vorwurf vernachlassigter Form dem Ganzen 
nicht ausbleiben werde—um den Leuten des abgezirkelten Klingklangs anzu- 
deuten, daS man auch in diesem Zweig arbeiten kénnte, wenn man michte, 
nahm ich das gereimte Beiwerk ein. 

Man kann’s ja iiberschlagen. 

Was aber Ihren literarhistorischen Spruch betrifft, daS von dieser Gattung 
Poesie der Uebergang zum Roman fast naturgema® sei, so ist der bereits kurz 
vor Abfassung Ihrer Zeilen zur Wahrheit geworden. Der Mensch denkt, Gott 
lenkt. 

Ich habe vergangenen Winter Studien gemacht aus den Anfiangen deutscher 
Geschichte, ’s hat eine rechtshistorische Abhandlung geben sollen—und jetzt 
sitze ich auf dem einsamen Bauernhof am Fu der Triimmer von Hohentwiel, 
um die Eindriicke dieses Winters in Form eines Romans—einer Geschichte—oder 
einer beliebigen Erzaihlung loszuwerden. Was daraus hervorgeht—kann ich des 
Niaheren selbst noch nicht bestimmen, der Bodenseeluft, den Alpen im Hinter- 
grund, dem Wehen des Friihlings muf iiberlassen werden, was aus dem Fi 
herausschlupft—wenn’s ein genieSbarer Vogel wird, so bin ich im Lauf des 
Sommers bei Ihnen, um ihn unter annehmbaren Bedingungen der Einschlacht- 
ung im Haus Meidinger zu iiberliefern. 

Das 10. Jahrhundert liegt freilich etwas weit seitab von den Pfaden unserer 
Novellen, Romane u.s.w., aber ich gedenke aus jener rohen, werdenden, starken 
deutschen Zeit ein paar Bursche herauszufischen, die sich ganz natiirlich und 
wohlconservirt ausnehmen sollen. Romantik wird jedenfalls nicht getrieben, 
dafiir ist mein gegenwartiges Leben in der Atmosphare des Kuhstalls Garantie. 

Wenn Sie inzwischen einmal beim Friihschoppen sitzen, wie damals in Heide!- 
berg, so gedenken Sie meiner mit dem frommen Wunsch, daf ich bald von den 
Gestalten erliést werden mége, die mich zur Zeit geisterhaft heimsuchen. 

Auf baldiges Wiedersehen! Thr 

freundschaftlich ergebener 
Joseph Scheffel. 
Hof Hohentwiel 
(GroBh. bad. Post Singen) 
den 20, April 1854. 

Im Herbst dieses Jahres hatte Miiller sein Drama bei der Karlsruher 
Hofbiihne eingereicht, die damals unter der Leitung Eduard Devrients, 
des zweiten der drei beriihmten Briider dieses Namens, einen glanzenden 
Aufschwung nahm. Da der Bescheid lange auf sich warten lief, beauf- 
tragte Miiller den mittlerweile ins Vaterhaus zuriickgekehrten Freund, 
sich persénlich nach dem Grund der Verzégerung zu erkundigen.? Ueber 
das Ergebnis seiner Mission berichtet Scheffel in dem folgenden Briefe: 


Lieber Freund, 
Ihr freundliches Schreiben vom 21. veranlaSt mich, nachsten Dienstag oder 


2 Charlotte Ackermann wurde in Karlsruhe, Wien, Darmstadt, Frankfurt und vielen 
anderen Stadten aufgeftihrt, in Frankfurt mit der spiter so beriihmt gewordenen Tragidin 
Fanny Janauschek in der Titelrolle, konnte sich aber nirgends dauernd auf der Biihne 
halten. 
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Mittwoch nach Heidelberg zu kommen, wo ich mich also auf etliche Stunden 
zu Ihnen in’s anmuthige Thurmstiiblein eingeladen haben will. Ich bin selber 
sehr begierig, was unbefangene Manner zu meinen Hallucinationen iiber’s 10. 
Jahrhundert sagen.—Damit Sie aber nicht bis dahin warten miissen, schreibe 
ich Ihnen sofort das Ergebnif meines Besuchs bei Devrient. 

Derselbe, der ein sehr kiihler, vornehm gewordener Herr zu sein scheint, hat 
mir keinen definitiven Bescheid wegen der ‘Charlotte Ackermann”’ ertheilt, 
sondern erst die formelle Seite der Priifung aller neuen dramatischen Werke 
auseinandergesetzt, wonach alle Samstag vor einer Priifungscommission die 
Stiicke vorgelesen werden, hernach aber noch den einzelnen Herren zu specieller 
Durchgehung und Abgabe eines Votums zugestellt, und erst schlieSlich in einem 
Protocoll u.s.w. iiber Annahme und Auffiihrung entschieden wird. 

Die Charlotte ist nun bereits vorgelesen—aber circulirt noch—somit einem 
Endresultat entgegenzusehen. 

Es wurde mir bemerklich gemacht, da& die Geschafte der Direktion sehr ge- 
hauft seien, da& jedoch das Carlsruher Theater schneller solche Anfragen zu er- 
ledigen pflege, wie jedes andere. 

Als ich nun der Sache etwas naher auf den Grund gehen wollte, eréffinete mir 
der Herr Direktor als seine individuelle Ansicht, es habe seinem Gefiihl mifbe- 
hagt, da& die dramatische Darstellung der Pietat gegen die selige Charlotte zu 
nahe trete, sie sei eine glanzende Erscheinung vom unbefiecktesten Rufe ge- 
wesen, bei deren Tod das ganze sittenstrenge Hamburg Trauerkleider angelegt 
u.s.w., hier sei sie in einem hartnackigen, schwer zu motivirenden Verhaltnif 
zu einem Roué u.s.w. Ich suchte aus dem Roman, den ich allein kenne, ihm zu 
beweisen, da die Charlotte A. durch den Gegensatz zu Sylburg nichts verliere, 
sondern nur desto glanzender in ihrer Weiblichkeit hervorgehoben werde; man 
lieS sich aber auf keine weitere Erérterung ein, als da& zwischen Roman, der 
die Entwicklung ausfiihrlicher gestatte, und Drama ein Unterschied sei.—Ob 
und wie nun der Endbescheid erfolgen wird, kann ich nicht bestimmen, da man 
hier in Carlsruhe daran gewohnt ist, den “Directorialgedanken”’ als einen unde- 
finirbaren und unvoraussehbaren zu betrachten; neulich wurde das Kathchen 
von Heilbronn mit groBem Aufwand in Scene gesetzt und niachstens werden wir 
den Sonnwendhof geniefen. 

Auf baldiges Wiedersehen! 

Ihr freundschaftlich ergebener 
J. Scheffel. 
Carlsruhe 22. October 1854. 
Abends 5. 


Zwischen diesem Briefe und dem folgenden reifte in Scheffel die 
Absicht, sich um eine Lehrstelle fiir deutsche Literatur am eidgends- 
sischen Polytechnikum in Ziirich zu bewerben. Viel mag zu diesem 
Entschlu8 das Dringen des Vaters beigetragen haben, der gegen die 
Schriftstellerei seines Joseph als Nebenbeschaftigung zwar nichts einzu- 
wenden hatte, ihn aber am liebsten in einer gesicherten amtlichen Stell- 
ung gesehen hatte. Gleichwohl hielt Scheffel den Plan, der iibrigens 
nicht zur Ausftihrung gelangte, vorerst sogar vor seinen Eltern geheim. 
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Nur den Freund, auf dessen Verschwiegenheit er sich verlassen konnte, 
zog er in das Geheimnif. Am 29. November 1854 schreibt er an ihn aus 
Carlsruhe: 





Stephanienstrasse 18. 





Verehrtester Freund, 

Meiner Sendung vom gestrigen habe ich einige Zeilen beizufiigen; iiberzeugt, 
da® ich in allen Dingen derartiger Lebenspraxis auf Ihre freundschaftliche Dis- 
cretion und Unterstiitzung zaihlen darf. Ich habe nimlich ersucht, mir das 
Manuscript vom Waltari schleunigst zu iibersenden. Dies geschah—was ich 
Ihnen hiemit unter dem Siegel ernster Verschwiegenheit mittheile—um mich bei 
einer vorlaufigen Anfrage in Ziirich um etwaige Bewerbung fiir die Lehrstelle der 
deutschen Literatur am eidgendssischen Polytechnicum durch Nachweisung von 
Arbeiten im betreffenden Fach zu legitimiren. 

Da ich aber darauf hinweisen méchte, da dies nur ein ganz untergeordneter 
Bestandtheil einer gréSeren historischen Arbeit sei, und da ich zur Zeit aufer 
Stand bin, dies dem schweizerischen Schulrath durch das vollendete und ge- 
druckte Werk nachzuweisen, so geht mein Ersuchen an Sie, mir bei Uebersendung 
: des Manuscripts zugleich Namens der Redaction der Deutschen Bibliothek in 
Ihrem Schreiben die Thatsache zu bestatigen, daf Sie 16 weitere Capitel des 
Buches, dessen 24tes der Waltari werden wird, zur Zeit zur Einsicht in Handen 
haben. Ob Sie einige weitere Worte iiber Character und Wesen dieser Arbeit 
; zufiigen wollen, tiberlasse ich ganz Ihrem freundlichen Ermessen—ich gibe viel 
darum, wenn ich das Buch schon gedruckt vorliegen hatte, denn mir persénlich 
ist es unmdglich, in einem solchen Fall der Herold meiner eigenen That zu sein 
und kann doch meine ganz in’s Gebiet der alteren deutschen Literatur einschla- 
gende Arbeit, die bis jetzt nur meiner Studirstube und Ihnen bekannt ist, nicht 
unerwahnt lassen. 

i Sie werden Motiv und Berechtigung zu diesem Ansuchen nicht verkennen, ich 

werde Ihr Begleitschreiben zugleich mit den wenigen Bogen des Poémas dort- 

selbst vorlegen—wenn ich einen Erfolg erziele, so sollen diese Schweizer merken 
“was ein Stabstrompeter leistet!”’ 

und wird Nichts daraus, so habe ich jedenfalls den ehrwiirdigen Schulrath auf 

einen Mann aufmerksam gemacht, der ihm das betreffende Fach sicher nicht 

schlecht vorgetragen haben wiirde, wenn. .. . 

Da ich zur Zeit Niemanden, selbst meinen Angehérigen und meinen Heidel- 
berger Freunden nicht, Etwas von diesen Ziircher Correspondenzen mitgetheilt 
habe, so werden Sie mein Ersuchen um vorliufiges Beichtgeheimnifi gerecht- 
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a5 haben wir immer noch Zeit, bei einem Glas alten Weines die Aussicht vom 
Heidelberger Schlo& fiir schéner zu erklaren, als die von Ziirich tiber den See und z 
die Alpen. cs 
Ich griiSe Sie von ganzem Herzen. 
Thr ergebener 
J. Scheffel. 
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Die Uebersiedlung nach Ziirich kam, wie schon erwihnt, nicht zustande. 
Wir wissen nicht einmal, ob der Dichter weitere ernsthafte Schritte 
unternahm, um sich die Lehrstelle am dortigen Polytechnikum zu ver- 
schaffen. Dagegen wurde um die Jahreswende das Manuskript des 
Ekkehard druckfertig. Im Friihsommer 1855 sollte der Roman in der 
“Deutschen Bibliothek” erscheinen; im Mai riistete Scheffel zur Reise 
nach Italien. Jubelnd sang er dem Friihling entgegen: 


Du, der mir die Seele mit Sonne, 

Die Kehle mit Maitrank durchgliihst, 
O Frihling, du Herold der Wonne, 
Viel tausendmal sei mir gegriift! 


Ja, er war gliicklich—so gliicklich, da% er an den Bestand dieses Gliickes 
selbst nicht zu glauben wagte und—zwar nur in scherzhaftem Tone aber 
doch wie vorahnend—von “irgend einem namhaften Pech” redete, das 
ihm auf dieser Reise widerfahren werde. Den Schlag aber, der ihn noch 
im Laufe dieses Jahres treffen, das schwere Hirn-und Nervenleiden, 
das ihn befallen und auf lange hinaus zu jeder gréferen Arbeit unfihig 
machen sollte, ein solches Unheil ahnte er damals nicht.—Vor der 
Abreise besuchte er den Freund in Frankfurt, wohin dieser zuriickge- 
kehrt war, in dessen Wohnung im alten “Zimmerhof’’ auf dem Grossen 
Hirschgraben unweit des Goethehauses. Hier bat ihn Miiller, der sich 
damals mit einem Romanstoff aus der Zeit der Renaissance in Italien 
trug, Ferrara zu besuchen, um dort an Ort und Stelle gewisse auf diesen 
Stoff beziigliche Studien fiir ihn zu machen. Scheffels nichster Brief an 
den Freund lautet: 


Verehrter Freund, 
Ich hoffe, Sie entschuldigen mich mit dem mannigfachen Gewirr und Getés, 
das um einen die Abreise vorbereitenden Mann sein Wesen treibt, daf ich erst 
heute die kleine Geschichte in Ordnung bringe, womit Sie mir in Frankfurt eine 
Verlegenheit ersparten. Fiir den Ueberschu8 von 30 kr. bitte ich, gelegentlich 
eines Besuchs im neuen Kunstverein ein Loos zu nehinen, etwa Nro 365, und 
damit das Gliick in meinem Namen herauszufordern. 

Von Heidelberg habe ich solennen Abschied genommen—morgen reise ich von 
hier ab—mein nichstes Schreiben an Sie soll den Poststempel Ferrara tragen. 
Es ahnt mir inde®, daf mir auf dieser italienischen Fahrt irgend ein namhaftes 
Pech widerfahren wird—das Gliick ware sonst allzu ungetriibt. 

Mit herzlichem Gru8 und Lebewohl 
Ihr 
J. Scheffel. 
(Einliegend 4 fl. in Scheinen) 
Carlsruhe, 22. Mai 1855. 
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Der nun folgende Brief ist von der Mutter des Dichters. Sie schreibt: 


Interlaken, den 31. August 1855. 

Verehrtester Herr! 

In diesem Alpenthal, Angesichts der “Jungfrau,” hab’ ich Ihren iiberraschen- 
den und erfreuenden Brief empfangen. Er kam mir nicht aus fremder Hand: 
dem Freunde meines Sohnes und dem Verfasser der “Charlotte Ackermann” 
hatten sich meine Gedanken oft schon zugewendet, aber ich ahnte nicht, daf 
seine Feder auch mir selbst einst so erquickende Worte bringen wiirde. Emp- 
fangen Sie meinen innigen Dank fiir Alles, was Sie mir iiber den Ekkehard mel- 
den—ein Mutterherz ist leicht geneigt, das Allerbeste zu glauben, und so habe 
ich nun seit Ihrem Briefe die Bescheidenheit als Wachterin vor mein Herz zu 
stellen, daB sie mir den grofen Stolz nicht hereinlasse, der da einzubrechen droht 
wegen dem jungen Dichter und Autor. Was mich selbst betrifft, so haben unsere 
lieben Freunde von Eisenach* wohl Alles zu gut geschildert—und ich wiinsche 
sehr, da& Sie durch persénliche Bekanntschaft bald den richtigen Mafstab 
gewinnen migen.—Joseph’s Adresse ist ‘Castell Toblino, circolo di Trento, 
Tirol,” wie lange aber solche noch gilt, weif ich im Augenblick nicht zu sagen—er 
verlieS Verona vor etwa 6 Wochen und mietete sich mit Feuerbach‘ in diesem 
reizenden Wasserschlo& ein. Es liegt ganz einsam mitten im Toblinosee, nicht 
weit vom Gardasee—so recht ein Nest, um Dichtertriume d’rin auszubriiten. 
Seinem jiingsten Briefe zufolge gedachte er aber nicht allzulange mehr dort zu 
verweilen und war noch night entschlofen, wo er alsdann sein Zelt aufschlagen 
wiirde, Wollen Sie Joseph schreiben, so gehen Sie deGhalb am sichersten, wenn 
Sie den Brief durch meine Hinde bestellen lassen, da ich immer am ehesten von 
seinem Wohnort in Kenntnif§ gesetzt bin. Eine Sendung an mich aber ist nach 
Karlsruhe zu richten, da unser Aufenthalt in der Schweiz nicht lange mehr wih- 
ren wird. 

Joseph wankt und schwankt noch ob er den Winter in Rom oder in der 
Heimath zubringen wird. Méchte er doch das Letztere wahlen!! 

Ihre Charlotte, geehrtester Herr, ist doch ein liebenswiirdiges Geschépf! das 
man nicht vergessen kann—auch in den Alpen nicht! Sie sind ein so wunder- 
feiner Seelenmaler—und hitt’ ich nicht selbst in dem Buche diese Entdeckung 
gemacht, so wiirde ich’s von vielen Seiten erfahren kénnen; auch hier, wo viele 
urtheilsfaihige Deutsche sind, hab’ ich gewichtige Stimmen dariiber vernommen. 
Wie gut hat mir unter anderm auch Ihr Schroder gefallen—und Ihre liebe “alte 
Frau.” Dieser letzteren hab’ ich nur nicht verzeihen kénnen, daf sie ihrem Sohn 
die Charlotte nicht selber ginnte und ihm dafiir die Schwester einredete. Ich 
alte Frau wiirde es mit Joseph anders halten. Seine Liebe wire immer auch die 
meinige. 

Ihrem Wunsche italienische Briefe von Joseph zu lesen, kann ich erst in 
Karlsruhe entsprechen. Dort liegt mein Briefschatz, aus welchem ich Ihnen 
Einiges iibersenden werde, besonders—unter anderem—ein schénes plastisches 
Bild von Venedig und seiner Geschichte. 


* Freiherr B. von Arnswald, Kommandant der Wartburg, und dessen Gattin. 
« Anselm Feuerbach, der damals 26 jahrige Maler, war ein Enkel des beriihmten Krimi- 
nalisten und Sohn des hervorragenden Archiologen gleichen Namens. 
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Ihre GriiSe und Auftrige sind bereits nach Toblino besteilt, ja—ich will’s 
gestehen—Ihren ganzen Brief habe ich ihm abgeschrieben, das Original aber soll 
einen Ehrenplatz in unseren Familienarchiv erhalten. 

Da der GroSherzog von Weimar® Joseph die nur gefihrliche Fahrt nach 
Ferrara ersparte, ist mir herzlich lieb. Hoffentlich sehen wir bald, wie sein 
Tagebuch sich in Ihren Hinden beseelt und belebt hat und zu reizenden Ge- 
schichten gestaltet. Er wird seine Freude daran haben und wir auch. 

Mit wiederholtem Dank und ausgezeichneter Hochachtung 

Frau Scheffel, 
Joseph’s Mutter. 


Das folgende, mit zittrigen, aber leserlichen Buchstaben geschriebene 
Blatt von Scheffels Vater lat das piinktliche, an peinliche Ordnung 
gewohnte, steifpedantische Wesen eines im Dienst ergrauten kleinstaat- 
lichen Beamten jener Zeit deutlich erkennen. Der alte Herr schreibt: 


Verehrtester Herr, 

Ihr unter meiner Adresse mir zugesandtes und zur méglichst schnellen Be- 
sorgung an meinen Sohn, J. Scheffel, empfohlenes Schreiben habe ich gestern 
richtig erhalten, will aber nicht séumen, Sie in Kenntni® zu setzen, da® ich 
selbst zur Zeit nicht wei, bis wann ich dasselbe an meinen Sohn werde absenden 
kénnen. Denn nach einem erst vorgestern (1. Sept.) von ihm erhaltenen Schrei- 
ben aus Castell Toblino, 28. August, beabsichtigte er seinen dortigen Aufenthalt 
abzukiirzen und demnichst das Sarcathal zu verlassen, ohne jedoch schon ein 
bestimmtes Reiseziel angeben zu kénnen. Daher bemerkt mein Sohn am Schlu8 
seines Schreibens wirtlich: ‘Ich erwarte hierher, bis auf weitere Nachricht, keine 
Zusendungen mehr, da ich niichster Tage abreisen werde, aber—wie gesagt— 
noch nicht weif, ob fiir langere Zeit nach Meran, oder wo sonst hin. Sobald ich 
einen Entschlu8 gefaft, werde ich Dir Nachricht und Adresse mittheilen.”— 
Unter diesen Umstianden wird auch die Beférderung Ihres Schreibens erst nach 
Eintreffen der neuen Adresse meines Sohnes, dann aber noch am gleichen Tage, 
von mir besorgt werden. 

Einstweilen glaubte ich Sie von der Ursache der hier eintretenden unfrei- 
willigen Verzégerung benachrichtigen zu sollen. 

Mit ausgezeichneter Hochachtung 

Ihr gehorsamster D‘ 
J. Scheffel. 


Karlsruhe, 3. September 1855. 


Scheffel hatte mittlerweile in Meran Aufenthalt genommen. In seinem 
nichsten Briefe an den Freund wird der aufmerksame Leser die erste 


* Carl Alexander, GroSherzog von Sachsen, Carl Augusts kunstsinniger Enkel, und seine 
feingebildete Gemahlin, eine geborene Prinzessin der Niederlande, zogen Gelehrte, Kiinstler 
und Dichter in ihren Kreis. Sowohl Scheffel wie Miiller waren Gaste des fiirstlichen Paares 
auf der Wartburg und in Weimar. Vor mir liegen handschriftliche an Miiller gerichtete 
Aufzeichnungen des Grofherzogs aus Ferrara, worin er seine Eindriicke in der alten 
Residenz der Este und besonders im Kerker des Torquato Tasso anschaulich und ergreifend 
schildert. 
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leise, dem Schreiber des Briefes selbst noch unbewufte Andeutung des 
herannahenden Nervenleidens spiiren. Der Dichter zeigt sich hier 
erregt unc reizbar, ja argwéhnisch, wenn auch sein munterer Humor 
einstweilen noch die Oberhand behilt. Immerhin ist der Brief mit fester 
Hand und den schénen, deutlichen Ziigen geschrieben, die auch spiter 
in seinen guten Zeiten das Charakteristikum von Scheffels Handschrift 
sind.—Der in dem Briefe genannte Ludwig Knapp war ein intimer 
gemeinschaftlicher Freund beider Dichter, damals Privatdozent der 
Jurisprudenz in Heidelberg und Verfasser eines bedeutenden Werkes 
Die Philosophie des Rechts, das die Grundlehren der Moral und des 
Rechts im Sinne der materialistischen Philosophie Ludwig Feuerbachs 
zu entwickeln suchte. Er war ein hervorragendes Mitglied des “‘Engeren” 
jener geist-und gemiitvollen Tafelrunde, deren Prises der Historiker 
Ludwig Hiausser war, welcher auch Scheffel wihrend seines Aufenthalts 
in Heidelberg angehdért und fiir die er viele seiner gelungensten Zechlieder 
gedichtet hatte. Knapp besa die Gabe des sarkastischen Witzes und 
kaustischen Humors, dazu war er ein uniibertrefflicher Nachahmer 
anderer Personen, deren charakteristische Eigenart er wie kein Zweiter 
darzustellen wufte. Er starb 1858, erst 37 Jahre alt, in seiner Geburts- 
stadt Darmstadt an einem Brustleiden, das er sich, merkwiirdig genug, 
durch einen Sturz vom Pferde zugezogen hatte. Miiller hat ihm spiter in 
seiner heiteren Erzihlung Der Helm von Canndé ein anspruchsloses 
Denkmal gesetzt. 

Scheffels Brief aus Meran lautet: 


Meran, 15. Sept. 55. 
Steinacher Vorstadt 127, bei M. Fieg. 

Soeben, mein liebes Frankfurter Museum, bringt mir die Post in einer Brief- 
sendung von Hause auch Ihre freundlichen Zeilen vom 1.d.M. Ich begreife die 
Sachlage. Wenn es sich um den Plan einer Zeitschrift gehandelt hatte, wiirde 
ich, wie ich glaube, abgerathen haben, denn ihre Zahl ist annaherungsweise 
bereits Legion, und wer mit der Redaction zu thun hat, zersplittert Zeit und 
Kraft. Was anders wire eine grofSe, umfassende, nach dem Muster der englischen 
Reviews oder der Revue des Deux Mondes einzuleitende, halb gréSeren selbst- 
standigen Productionen, halb einer eingehenden Critik der Literatur gewidmete 
Unternehmung—aber dazu gehéren sorgfiltig gewihlte Mitarbeiter aus allen 
Zweigen der Kunst und Wissenschaft und—materielle Garantieen. 

Da inde® Ihr Plan fix und beschlossen, von “dringenden Umstinden”’ in’s 
Leben gerufen ist, so gehért das Frankf. Museum bereits zu den vollendeten 
Thatsachen und ich fiige mich deren Gewicht. 

Sobald ich Etwas zu Ihrem Bedarf habe, steht es zu Ihrer Verfiigung. Vor- 
handen, d.h. druckfertig vorhanden, ist zur Zeit Nichts, wohl aber eine Masse en 
bloc, von der ich ein paar Worte andeutungsweise reden will. 

Vor etlichen Wochen habe ich an Knapp in Heidelberg eine Sammlung loser 
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Blatter, ein fiir meine Privaterinnerung und zur Kurzweil genauer Freunde 
niedergeschriebenes welschtirolisches Tagebuch abgesandt. Sie haben sich viel- 
leicht bereits Einsicht davon verschafft—einerlei: aus jenem Stoff la8t sich 
Manches zuschneiden . . . es miissen 

1., alle Persénlichkeiten und 2., alle Rohheiten sorgsam eliminirt werden, dann 
bleibt ein guter materieller Kern von Land und Leuten, der auch Andere in- 
teressiren wird. Dies kann aber nur von meiner eigenen Hand geschehen, um so 
mehr, da ich an Stelle des Wegzuschneidenden eine Reihe nicht aufgefiihrter 
allgemein interessanter Bilder einzufiigen im Stande bin. Wenn Sie also jenes 
“Gedenkbuch” von Knapp sich zur Einsicht verschaffen, so geben Sie mir auch 
noch Ihre Ansicht dariiber kund. Dann werde ich es sogleich nach meiner Riick- 
kehr, die allem Anschein nach bald (Ende October) erfolgen wird, fiir Ihren 
Bedarf zuschneiden. Dies Toblinobuch soll somit auf den Altar des neuen Museums 
niedergelegt sein—aber noch einmal: erst, wenn ich’s sugerichtet habe. Sie wiirden 
mich in die tédlichste Verlegenheit setzen, wenn Sie, ohne mein Zuthun, Etwas 
damit unternihmen, denn es ist Manches darin, was nur mir und meinem Freund 
dem Maler Feuerbach gehért, und mich durch seine Veréffentlichung auf’s 
Heilloseste compromittiren wiirde—Anderes sind Familienpersénlichkeiten der 
Leute, deren Gastfreundschaft ich genossen, die ebenfalls nicht vor die Oeffent- 
lichkeit gehéren—und noch Anderes geht iiber die Grenze des dsthetisch 
Darstellbaren, ausser “unter Pfarrerstéchtern.” 

Also... halten Sie das Ganze zu meiner Verfiigung, und im Monat November 
wird es in gutem und viel besserem Stand vollstindig zu Ihren Diensten stehen. 
Ich werde das Treiben von uns zwei deutschen Kiinstlersleuten (ein Maler und 
ein Poet kommen nicht alle Tag auf einem Schlo8 in Welschtirol zusammen) 
noch hineinflechten—und Sie werden Vergniigen daran haben. 

Hier in Meran finde ich wahrscheinlich Stoff zu einem oder mehreren heiteren 
Briefen, mit denen Sie sofort anfangen mégen, was das Museum will; ich habe 
einen stillen Winkel gefunden, wo ehedem ein Maler und Poet, Friedrich Lentner, 
sinnig gehaust hat, das Schlo8 Lebenberg, wo ein guter Wein und gute Gedanken 
wachsen; von dort aus Ndheres. 

Aber noch einmal, Sie wissen, was ich fiir ein sensibler Kerl bin, so sicher Sie 
auf mich zaéhlen kénnen, so sehr wire ich verletzt, wenn ohne daf ich selber 
Hand angelegt, Etwas in die Welt hinausgienge. Die Schwaben haben, der Teufel 
weiS woher, das Guanolied im Beobachter abdrucken lassen, und ich werde 
noch eine Nachforschung deShalb anstellen, wenn ich heimkomme. 

Verzeihen Sie meine riicksichtslose Offenheit, seien Sie von meinem guten 
Willen und meiner vollkommenen Bereitwilligkeit iiberzeugt und behalten Sie 
mich lieb, bis ich wieder in die Heimath komme. Hier bleib ich noch etwa 14 
Tage—und heut mu& ich abbrechen; ich habe beschlossen, zur Feier der heut 
angekommenen Nachricht vom Fall des Malakoff und der Stadt ganz einsam auf 
mein Schlo8 Lebenberg zu wandern und eine Fiasche ‘“‘Ausbruch” zu trinken. 

Mit herzlichem Gru8 


Thr 
Jos. Scheffel. 
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Der folgende Brief von der Mutter Scheffels lautet: 


Verehrtester Herr! 

In Rapperswy] erhielt ich Ihren zweiten Brief. Wir blieben viel langer in der 
Schweiz, als ich vorhatte, und zu Hause fand ich Giste, die uns erst heute ver- 
lassen haben, daher ich unméglich Ihrem Wunsch nach Joseph’s Briefen friiher 
entsprechen konnte. Auch mufBte ich erst die allerhéchste Genehmigung ces 
Autors selber einholen, ob einer seiner Briefe, nur fiir seine Familie bestimmt, in 
die Welt gehen diirfe. Ihnen zulieb, verehrter Herr, hat er ja gesagt, und hab ich 
Thnen denn in der ersten freien Stunde nach unserer Heimkehr den mittheilbaren 
Theil des Venetianerbriefs fiir Ihr Frankfurter Museum abgeschrieben. Von 
diesem Abschreiben zittert mir die Hand—ich habe so geeilt—dadurch muf 
nun der Brief kiirzer werden. Ich fiige nur noch meine besten Wiinsche fiir das 
Gedeihen Ihres schénen Unternehmens bei und die Nachricht, die unser ganzes 
Haus mit Freuden erfiillt, da& Joseph gesonnen ist, diesen Monat heimzukehren, 
und wir ihn nun so Gott will in wenig Tagen fréhlich wiedersehen werden. 

Ferner bitte ich Sie hiemit die Bestellung auf ein Exemplar des Museums 
anzunehmen. Den Betrag werde ich dieser Tage an Meidinger senden, mit 
welchem ich in Rechnung trete. Fiir das zugedachte Freiexemplar danke ich 
bestens—ich michte mir nicht gern die Freude nehmen lassen, auch einen, wenn 
auch kleinwinzigen Baustein zu dem Fundamente Ihres Museums zu tragen. 

Mit meinen und meines Mannes besten Empfehlungen 

Ihre ergebenste 
Frau Scheffel. 
Carlsruhe, den 4ten Oktober 1855. 


Der in dem nichsten Briefe von Scheffels Mutter erwihnte Schwanitz 
war mit Scheffel ungefahr gleichaltrig und sein intimster Freund wihrend 
der gemeinschaftlichen Universititszeit in Heidelberg. Er stammte aus 
Eisenach, wurde spiter Oberamtsrichter in Ilmenau und blieb mit 
Scheffel in regem brieflichen und persénlichen Verkehr bis zu dessen 
Lebensende. Wir verdanken ihm eine kurz nach des Dichters Tode 
erschienene Gedenkschrift: “Erinnerungsblatter an J. V. v. S.” 


Verehrtester Herr! 

Da® ich so spit erst Ihren Wunsch erfiille, mégen Sie freundlichst entschuldi- 
gen—ich habe in jiingster Zeit viel zu thun und zu denken gehabt—habe auch 
viel an Sie gedacht, an Ihren Unwillen, bei der Besprechung des Ekkehard durch 
mich gehemmt zu sein—an Ihre Plauderstunden mit Schwanitz, an Ihren 
“StadtschultheiSen” als Maulwurfsfainger*—das Alles ging mir durch den Sinn, 
aber schreiben und absenden konnt’ ich nicht. 

Da haben Sie nun das Pickchen, verehrtester Herr Doktor—lesen Sie—und 


*In dem Miillerschen Roman Der Stadtschulthei£ von Frankfurt ist im ersten Kapitel 
Herr Johann Wolfgang Textor, der alte Stadtschultheifi und Goethes Grofvater, eifrig 
damit beschiftigt, einem Maulwurf aufzulauern, der ihm seine sorgfaltig gepflegten 
Blumenbeete verwiistet. 
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dann machen Sie’s gnadig! Indef hat auch die Karlsruher Zeitung sich verneh- 
men lassen und ein Heidelberger Blatt—das Wochenblatt, wenn ich nicht irre— 
ferner lasen wir gestern einen Artikel im Frankfurter Journal, mit E.S.’ unter- 
zeichnet: simmtliche Kundgebungen lobend und anerkennend, auch wird das 
Buch hier jetzt con furore gelesen—allenthalben—und die Leute sind zufrieden 
damit. Von allen Seiten gehen uns tiglich, auch von aufen her, die erfreulichsten 
Berichte zu—und so sehen wir faktisch bestatigt, was Sie selbst mir tiber den 
Ekkehard nach Interlaken schrieben. Dies Alles freut mich, nicht aus miitter- 
licher Eitelkeit, sondern aus miitterlichem Egoismus, weil ich dadurch den 
wunderlichen Autor von der triiben fixen Idee geheilt zu sehen hoffe, als lasse 
sich nicht mehr schreiben und dichterisch schaffen in unsern Tagen und in 
unserm lieben Deutschland. Ich denke im Gegentheil, es soll wieder eine schéne 
Zeit auftauchen und ich wei Leute und Namen, an die ich die Hoffnung kniipfe, 
da sie dieselbe herauffiihren werden. Wenn Schwanitz so karlsruhbegeistert 
war, so beweist dies mehr seine seltene Geniigsamkeit, als da8 wir eben viel fiir 
ihn thun konnten. Sein Besuch ist in eine ungewdhnlich unruhige Zeit gefallen, 
auch war er krank bei uns. Aber der liebe Freund des lieben Sohnes ist eben 
immer ein werther Gast, das mag er gefiihlt haben. Versuchen Sie es nur auch 
einmal und Sie werden finden, da wir auch Sie zu Joseph’s lieben Freunden 
sihlen. Inde& wird Ihr Blatt eine Botentaube zwischen uns sein und geistige 
Verbindung lebendig erhalten. Wissen Sie, daf$ Ihr Stadtschultheif ganz mein 
Held ist, mit ihm fiihle ich, mit ihm theile ich Leid und Qual, soweit sie mir 
bisher bekannt sind, inniglichst—denn auch ich, werthester Herr Doktor, auch 
ich habe einen Hausgarten und auch in meinem Hausgarten wiihlt ein Maulwurf— 
und auch ich habe ihm aufgelauert seit dem ersten Friihlingshauch bis zu diesen 
Herbststiirmen—und noch dad’ ich ihn nicht—und wie viele Blumen hat er mir in 
der Wurzel erschiittert und wie manchen Salatstock untergraben, den mein 
hausfrauliches Herz sich schon goldgelb auf dem Tische glainzen dachte. Ja, Herr 
Doktor, Sie, der Sie die Innenseite der Menschen kennen, haben nun mit Ihrem 
Stadtschulthei£ auch solchem Leid einen Ausdruck gefunden—ich reiche Ihnen 
geriihrt meine Hand dafiir. Ich freue mich schon wieder auf die nachste Nummer 
—glauben Sie aber ja nicht, daf ich iiber den unterirdischen die ernsteren Dinge 
iibersehe. Sie haben fiir den Ernst wie fiir den Humor [hres Museums an mir 
eine eifrige Leserin. 

Um Eines bitte ich—namlich um baldige Riicksendung der Kritiken. Joseph 
hat sie gern zur Hand und beisammen und wir erwarten sein Eintreffen stiind- 
lich, Herr Meidinger iibersendet mir dieser Tage einige Ekkehards—da kénnten 
Sie die Kritiken wieder riicksenden. 

Hochachtungsvoll griiBend 

Joseph’s Mutter. 

den 18. Oktober 1855. 


Es wihrte noch einen ganzen Monat, ehe sich der Dichter wieder 
selbst vernehmen lieS. Am 17. November schrieb er aus Karlsruhe: 


” Eduard Sattler. 
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Lieber Freund, 

Sie diirfen mir nicht bése sein, da® ich mich noch nicht schriftlich bei Ihnen 
eingestellt—ich habe mir im Etschland bei Besteigung des Hohen [finger eine 
von friiher her bekannte Blutcongestion nach dem Kopf zugezogen, die mich an 
den Augen gepackt hat und aufferdem spukt’s und flimmert’s im ganzen 
Kérper herum,—ich schreibe dies nur mit Hilfe eines electrisch galvanischen 
Federhalters. Sie sollen aber dennoch iiberzeugt werden, da® ich nicht nur 
verspreche, sondern auch Wort halte; ich habe bereits nach Heidelberg um 
Uebersendung der Aufzeichnungen vom Toblinosee geschrieben; ehe zehn Tage 
voriiber sind, haben Sie Etwas, wenn ich’s auch dictire anstatt selber nieder- 
schreibe, von meiner Feder zu Handen. 

Nach Frankfurt kann ich zur Zeit nicht kommen; ich mu mich, wie es scheint, 
erst zum Schaden meines sterblichen Leichnams wieder an die deutsche Luft 
gewohnen. Schreiben Sie mir doch gelegentlich, wie es mit den weiteren Auspicien 
der deutschen Romandichtung steht, ob die Bibliothek ihren Fortgang nimmt 
und ob ich gut thue, in diesen langen Winterabenden ein Stiick aus dem xvi. 
Jahrhundert auszubriiten, wenn auch noch nicht detaillirt auszuarbeiten. Denn 
daS ich mit einem “Jérg v. Frundsperg” bereits beschiftigt ware, wie Sie 
neulich als Notiz mittheilten, ist mir “diesseits nicht bekannt.” Ich wiirde aber 
herzlich gern einen solchen Stoff in Angriff nehmen, wenn ich wieder capabel bin 
und wenn es—freilich vielleicht in gréSerem Umfang und langerer Frist des 
Ausarbeitens als der Ekkehard—in der Deutschen Bibliothek einen guten Platz 
finden wird. 

In Kurzem sollen Sie mehr héren; Ihre Aufforderung ist mir erwiinscht, denn 
die veranla8t mich, nach vierteljahriger Austrocknung meines Tintenfasses, 
wieder zum Schreiben. Ich war zuletzt in Tirol ein scheuer, einsamer, menschen- 
fliichtiger Gebirgskletterer geworden, der geologischen Problemen nachstrich 
und die Taschen mit Steinen beladen aus den Schluchten und Kliiften der Alpen 
heimkehrte. Freilich immer lieber mit Steinen verkehrt, als versteinerten 
Menschen, wie es hierorts so viele gibt. 

Leben Sie wohl. GriiSe an Meidinger bitte ich zu vermelden. 

Von Herzen 
Ihr J. Scheffel. 


29. Nov. 55. 

Lieber Otto Miiller, 

Sie sehen, ich halte Wort. Das Toblinobuch ist destillirt und hergerichtet. 
Der erste Brief liegt bei, es wird 5 oder 6 solcher geben, die ich Ihnen nichster 
Tage schicke, wiewohl ich eine Gicht im Arm und am Aug hab und mich mit 
Frenzbranntwein und Salz waschen mu, ohne da® es besser wird. Schreiben 
Sie mir, ob Ihnen die Manier des Briefes recht ist ... den Frankfurter Ge- 
schmack kenne ich eben nicht. 

In den nachsten Wochen, wenn ich besser bin, komme ich nach Frankfurt. 
Sagen Sie Meidinger, da ich gern einen Vertrag mit ihm abschliessen michte, 
um zum Arbeiten gezwungen zu sein ...Carlsruhe ist mir so widerwirtig, dai 
ich’s nicht lang werde aushalten kénnen. 
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Noch Etwas. Alexander Kaufmann macht mich auf eine liebenswiirdige feine 
Poetin von Niirnberg, Amara George, aufmerksam. Was ist das? 


Ich griifie Sie von ganzem Herzen. 
Thr 
Jos. Scheffel. 


N.B. Fiir die Ekkehardsrecension, die iibrigens gar nicht pressirt, kénnte ich 
Ihnen ein Gedicht geben, das ich damals in’s Fremdenbuch des Wildkirchlein 
schrieb; das wire vielleicht Manchem von Interesse. 


Die Krankheit Scheffels verschlimmerte sich nun rasch und kam in 
Heidelberg, wohin sich der Dichter zu kurzem Besuch begeben hatte, zu 
einem heftigen Ausbruch, von dem die folgenden, mit Bleistift und 
zittriger Hand geschriebenen Zeilen berichten.—Scheffel wollte damals 
unter andern Stoffen auch die Gestalt und Zeit des Pietro Aretino, des 
Zynikers und Liistlings der italienischen Renaissance, in einem Roman 
schildern, brachte aber weder dieses, noch seine iibrigen grofangelegten 
Romanprojekte jemals zur Ausfiihrung—Der in dem Briefchen er- 
wihnte “‘wohlwollende Samariter” Filliard war ein junger Franzose aus 
Chambéry, der sich zum Studium der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 
in Heidelberg aufhielt und in dem Freundeskreis der beiden Dichter 
eine stets willkommene Erscheinung war. Er wollte im Auftrage Emile 
de Girardins mehrere deutsche novellistische Dichtungen, darunter auch 
Miillers ‘‘Tannenschiitz,” fiir das Feuilleton von ‘“‘La Presse” ins 


Franzésische iibersetzen, kam jedoch niemals damit zu Ende. Er starb 
viele Jahre spiter als Advokat zu Paris. 


Lieber Freund, 
Seit gestern lieg ich zu Heidelberg krank bei dem wohlwollenden Samariter 


Filliard und im Kopf fluthet Alles, als woll es recht iibel mit mir werden. Sie 
werden einsehen, da ich an Pietro Aretino nicht denken kann. 
Thr 


J. Sch. 
Heidelberg, Dienstag, den 11. Dez. 55. 


Lieber Otto Miiller, 

Ich beniitze einen Tag, da ich aufer Bett sein darf, um Ihnen zu schreiben. 
Es hat mich diesmal arg gepackt—erst ein Sabelhieb iiber den Kopf—Gott wei6, 
womit ich den Heidelberger Anfall verdient habe—dann eine ganze Kette ent- 
zindlicher Krankheiten, die mich noch immer gefafSt halten—oft mit viel 
Schmerz. 

Ich bin schwach und krank—ein Schatten von vorher—und weif seit dem 8. 
Dezember nicht mehr was frische Luft. 

Ich habe oft an Sie gedacht—aber Sie werden mir zu gut halten, da ich nicht 
schreiben konnte. Ihren theilnehmenden Brief hat mir meine Mutter zu lesen 
gegeben—Sie meinen es gut—aber es sind kérperliche Zustinde, Wallungen von 
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Blut nach dem Kopf und solches Zeug gewesen, und die bedingen die triiben 
schwarzen Gedanken und denen wird und kann nicht mit einem tapfern Ent- 
schlu& entgegengearbeitet werden, sondern mit einem Purgirmittel. Kérper und 
Geist—wie verhalt sich das Alles?? 

Damit Sie sehen, da ich Ihrer eingedenk, schicke ich Ihnen, da ich nichts 
schreiben kann, das Manuskript des Toblinobuchs zur Einsicht. 

Lesen Sie es durch, und schicken Sie mir es bald wieder zuriick, denn es ist 
mir als persénliche Erinnerung sehr werth, und dann sagen Sie mir, welche von 
den angefiihrten Parthien Sie fiir Mittheilung im Museum passend halten—ich 
will’s dann so abfassen und noch etwas sauberer und feiner in’s Detail arbeiten, 
es gibt dann, wenn ich keine neue Entziindung bekomme, eine Reconvalescenten- 
beschaftigung—alle Tag eine oder zwei Stunden. 

Das groBe Arbeiten hat bei mir auf etliche lange Zeit ein End. 

Da& Gott erbarm! 

Aber schreiben Sie mir bald und schicken Sie mir das beiliegende Manuskript 
ja recht bald wieder—sonst alterir’ ich mich. 

Ich grii®e Sie und das Museum freundschaftlich. 

Thr 
Joseph Scheffel. 
Carlsruhe, 1. Februar 55.® 


Mit festerer Hand und in besserer Gemiitsstimmung sind die nun 
folgenden Briefe geschrieben. Die in dem ersten erwihnten Zeichnungen 
von den Lebensliuften des Sohnes Gustav waren von einem Vetter 
Miillers, dem spiter in Miinchen lebenden Maler Karl Raupp, entworfen 
und stellten mit keckem Humor das vierjihrige Séhnchen Miillers in 
allerlei Situationen dar. Scheffel beantwortete diese Zusendung mit 
einem von ihm selbst gezeichneten Blatt, einen Stadtmusikanten der 
guten alten Zeit mit einer grofen Trompete darstellend, das er “Der 
Trompeter-Onkel” iiberschrieben hatte. 

Lieber Otto Miiller, 

Beifolgend die Zeichnungen von den verschiedenen Lebenslauften des Sohnes 
Gustav, die mich, wegen der entschiedenen Characterisirung und, wenn auch nur 
angedeuteten, Aehnlichkeit der Gestalten, recht gefreut haben. Einen schauer- 
lichen Trompeter-Onkel habe ich fiir den Jiingling Gustav zu beliebiger Ver- 
fiigung beigelegt. 

Fiir’s Museum habe ich einen mten Brief zurechtgeschneidert und werde noch 
2 oder héchstens 3 folgen lassen, soda aus dem reichen Stoff des Toblinobuchs 
doch nur der interessanteste Saft herausgepreSt wird. In Oestreich werden die 
Schilderungen aus den touristisch ginzlich unbekannten tridentiner Alpen 
mannigfaches Interesse erregen und es wire nothwendig, daf nach erfolgtem 
Abdruck etliche Exemplare an die Wiener grofen Journale zu beliebiger feuille- 
tonistischer Wiederverdruckung geschickt wiirden. Doch davon spater. 

Ich bin noch immer leidend und werde, wie das Friihjahr kommt, alles Lesen 


§ Versehentlich fiir 56. 
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und Schreiben systematisch und vdllig aufgeben und mich rein kérperlich 
vegetirend halten, denn das Damoclesschwert eines unheilbaren Kopf und 
Nerveniibels schwebt noch immer iiber mir. 

Wenn es besser mit mir stiinde und wenn nicht meine Mutter seit einiger Zeit 
an einem rheumatischen Fieber erkrankt wire, hatte ich Sie langst gebeten, 
einmal in Carlsruhe sich einzufinden—aber so ist es besser, den Schlu® des 
“StadtschultheiSen” und das Herankommen des Friihjahrs abzuwarten, wo 
hoffentlich unser Haus kein Lazareth mehr sein wird. 


Ich griiBe Sie bestens. the caste 


J. Scheffel. 
Carlsruhe, 21. Februar 1856. 


Liebster Freund! 

Endlich ist’s in unserm Haus wieder etwas ruhig und krankheitsfrei geworden 
und der Arzt gehdrt nicht mehr unter die regelmissigen taglichen Besucher. 
Wenn Sie daher nach gliicklich zu Ende gebrachtem “Stadtschulthei®” etliche 
Tage sich an die Ufer des Landgrabens verfiigen wollen, so sind Sie freundlich 
willkommen. Ich selber bin taglich zu starken Spaziergingen—durch 4rztliche 
Weisung—verurtheilt und also ein mobiler, wenn gleich unfreiwillig miissiggeh- 
ender Mann. In kurzem erhalten Sie zwei weitere Briefe fiir’s Museum. 

Mit freundlichem Gruf an den Sohn Gustav und die Mehlschlucht,* 

Thr 
J. Scheffel. 
Carlsruhe, 6. Marz 1856. 


Lieber Freund! 

Ich hatte Ihnen laingst geschrieben, wenn ich was zum Ueberschicken gehabt 
hatte, aber kaum waren Sie abgereist, so kam wieder eine Zeit der Melancholie 
iiber mich, da® ich wie Kénig Saul in briitendem Grimm auf meiner Stube saB 
und mit dem Kopfweh kimpfte. 

Wenn mich mein treuer alter Vater nicht fort und fort angespornt und heraus- 
gerissen und in die Luft getrieben hatte, so wir es wohl heute noch so—das 
Herumlaufen oder vielmehr Rennen bleibt meine einzige Medizin. 

Ich kann aber nicht an’s Schreiben weiterer Briefe denken—ich miifte den 
Stoff erst zusammenquilen, und mag zur Zeit um keinen Preis mit den Erinner- 
ungen an das vorige verungliickte Jahr zu schaffen haben. Morgen schniir ich 
meinen Biindel und geh in Schwarzwald—solang nicht Alles, was an Biicher, 
Tinte, Schreibzeug erinnert, auf ein paar Meilen weit hinter mir liegt, wirds 
nicht ruhig im Gemiith. 

Lieber Otto Miiller—es hat mir leid gethan, daf ich Ihnen wiahrend [hres 
Hierseins so wenig heitere Stunden bereiten konnte—aber Carlsruhe ist eben 


* Eine heitere, vielgenannte literarische Gesellschaft im damaligen Café Neuf zu Frank- 
furt, deren sonderbarer Name durch die beiden verdienstvollsten Mitglieder derselben, 
Otto Miiller und den Wirt Welf, erklairt wird. Sie hie anfangs “‘Welfsschlucht,” wurde 
aber nach einstimmigem Beschlu8 in “Mehlschlucht” umgetauft, und die Mitglieder 
nannten sich von da an ““Mehlwiirmer.” 
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eine Wiiste und ich selbst habe, so lang ich innerhalb dieser Mauern existire, 
immer eine Art von geistiger Zwangsjacke an, die keine achte Freude aufkommen 
la8t. Ueberhaupt bin ich in den letzten Monaten so Altlich und diister geworden, 
da& ich mich manchmal selber nicht wieder erkenne. Gott besser’s, sagt der 
Tiirk. 

Knapp hat mir ein paar Zeilen geschrieben, die mir den ganzen Umfang seines 
Kummers klar machten."® Es ist eine unendliche Fiille von Leid auf ein einzelnes 
Menschenhaupt gehiuft! 

Ich habe ihm dringend einen Ortswechsel angerathen; das éde Haus mit den 
éden Erinnerungen—es ist zu betriibt. 

Erfreuen Sie sich der Friihlingsluft, die jetzt schon Alles wirmt und he- 
raustreibt—und lassen Sie sich einen grofen Rosenbaum aus dem Garten der 
Phantasie emporwachsen, dieweil ich Tannenzapfen suchen muf. 

Meine Angehérigen erwiedern Ihren Gruf von Herzen. 

Ihr getreuer 
J. Scheffel. 
C’Ruhe, 
am Sonntag “Jubilate” 
13/iv. 56. 


Die drei folgenden Briefe, zwei von Scheffels Mutter und einer von ihm 
selbst, bediirfen keiner Erliuterung. Sie lauten: 


Carlsruhe, den 27. Mai 1856. 

Verehrtester Herr! 

Zu besonderem Zwecke bedarf ich der Critiken iiber den Ekkehard und muf 
mir daher die Freiheit nehmen, Sie um die Sammlung derselben, die ich Ihnen 
im Spitherbst anvertraut, mit (wenn es méglich ist) naichster Post zu ersuchen. 
Ich bitte sehr und angelegentlichst darum. 

Noch immer bedauern wir, daf Ihr kurzer Besuch bei uns in eine Zeit fiel, wo 
Joseph und ich selbst durch Unwohlsein gehemmt waren, Ihnen Carlsruhe und 
unser Haus in einem giinstigeren Lichte erscheinen zu lassen. Vielleicht laft sich 
das in der Zukunft gut machen. 

Von Joseph kann ich Ihnen leider keine GriifSe vermelden, denn er befindet 
sich auf dem Wege nach Siidfrankreich und wird vielleicht ein wenig nach 
Spanien gehen. 

Seine Gesundheit hat sich Gottlob in Lichtenthal bedeutend gebessert und 
diese Reise mit angenehmer, zuverlissiger Freundesgesellschaft wird, wie wir 
hoffen, das Weitere thun. Soda wir Joseph bei seiner Wiederkehr mit frischer 
Jugendkraft ausgeriistet finden. 

Die Meinigen alle empfehlen sich Ihnen auf’s Beste und wiinschen, daf Sie 
mit Ihrem wackeren Stammhalter froher und wohler sein mégen, als dieser 
traurige Regenmai es gestatten will. Die Kiinstler wollen hier auf einem schénen 
Waldplatz ein solennes Maifest feiern und haben bis jetzt am 27ten noch keinen 
Tag dazu finden kénnen. 


1° Knapps Gattin hatte in eine Irrenanstalt verbracht werden miissen. 
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Indem ich Ihnen meine Bitte nochmals dringend anempfehle, verharre ich mit 
freundschaftlicher Hochachtung 
als Ihre 
Ergebenste 
J. Scheffel. 

Verehrtester Herr! 

Schon wieder eine Bitte! 

Da ich nicht weif$ ob Herr v. Arnswald noch in Soden oder nicht—und ihm 
auch eine Bitte vorzutragen habe, michte ich in dieser Verlegenheit Sie ersuchen, 
auf den einliegenden Brief “Soden,” oder “Eisenach,” oder was Ihnen sonst fiir 
ein Aufenthaltsort bekannt ist, zu setzen und in die Brieflade werfen zu lassen. 

Indessen haben Sie meinen langeren Brief" durch Herrn Grimminger erhalten 
und sich vielleicht schon seines schénen Gesanges erfreut. 

Wir haben seitdem von Joseph keine Zeile mehr, doch ging uns durch einen 
Bankierbrief die Nachricht zu, da derselbe am 12ten in Marseille war. Die 
nachsten Berichte kommen wahrscheinlich aus Barcelona. 

Meine Bitte an Herrn v. A. besteht darin, daf ich um Bestellung eines Briefes 
an Schwanitz ersuche, der mir, denken Sie!—als “unbestellbar” von Eisenach 
zuriickgesandt wurde, was mir nachgerade unbegreiflich ist. Was mag denn aus 
ihm geworden sein? 

Mit Hochachtung 

Ihre 
Ergebenste 
J. Scheffel-Krederer. 


Den 26ten Juli 1856. 

Nachschrift. Das Gedicht “Die stille Wiese” von Dr. Braunfels ist sehr wirk- 
sam und kernhaft und hat mir wohlgefallen—als ich aber die Reimsylben priifte, 
fiel mir eine Stelle aus dem Libretto der veralteten Oper “Johann von Paris” 
ein: “Ihr Freunde, folget meinen Lehren, doch meinem Beispiel folget nicht!’ 


Liebster Otto Miiller, 

Sie werden mich zu den Verschollenen zihlen—mit Recht, ich hab zu hart- 
nackig nichts von mir héren lassen. Aber ich bin in diesem Friihjahr in einer so 
schlechten Haut gesteckt, daf ich mich eigentlich fiiglich bei der Vorsehung 
bedanken darf, da ich noch auf Erden wandle. Sensibel, krittlich, schwermiithig 
—nun, Sie haben mich leider Gottes so in Carlsruhe gefunden und es thut mir noch 
leid, da& ich nicht der alte Kerl sein konnte, wie friiher. 

Aber es hat noch lang gedauert, bis eine Art Umwandlung vor sich gieng— 
eine hastige, in einer Art Desperation unternommene Reise nach Siidfrankreich, 
Strapazen aller Art, ein heftiges Wechselfieber, das mich von Juni bis Ende 
August mit periodischen Schiittlungen heimsuchte, dann aber gesunde Luft und 
Heilquelle in Rippoldsau und ginzliches Ruhenlassen der Fantasie, die mir so 
viel Leid und Freud zugleich bereitet. . . . All das hat mich endlich wieder um- 
gestaltet, und wenn ich auch an’s eigentliche Arbeiten noch mit héchster Zuriick- 


" Dieser Brief fehlt leider in der uns vorliegenden Sammlung. 
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haltung gehen darf, so hab ich doch wieder einigen Lebensmuth, und Vertrauen 
auf die Zunkuft. 

Beiliegendes Blatt—in Vaucluse in mein Skizzenbuch eingekritzelt, und von 
unserm Avignoner Kutscher, der beim Vorlesen merkte, da& von “Monsou 
Pétrarque” die Rede sei, durch Ueberreichung eines Lorbeerzweigs aus Pe- 5 
trark’s Garten belohnt—sende ich Ihnen fiir’s Museum, lediglich als Zeichen, : £ 
da& ich noch lebe und Ihrer gedenke. 

Dunkle Geriichte melden mir, daf Sie mit Uebersiedlung nach Stuttgart und 
Vermihlung” in Bremen beschaftigt sind. Zu beiden Lebensereignissen ein 
freundschaftliches Gliickauf—der eigene Heerd ist doch das Beste auf der Welt. i 
—Wann und wo werd’ ich den meinigen finden? 

Wenn Sie je einmal vom Hypochonder zu stark geplagt werden, so gehn Sie, 
wie ich, nach Rippoldsau—“gesegnet ist dort die Verdauung” und Alles, Luft, $ 
Leute, Leben, erheiternd. ; 
1g Von Heidelberg bin ich ohne alle Nachricht. In wenig Tagen will ich fiir ent- ] 

* liche Zeit nach Miinchen abgehen und an Kunst und Menschen mich etwas ’ 
auffrischen. Sie werden wieder von mir héren, wenn ich weiG, wo Sie sind. 
# Mit herzlichem Gru8 
i Ihr ergebener 


b) 


J. Scheffel. 
Carlsruhe, 19. Sept. 1856. 


Miiller feierte seine Hochzeit in Oberneuland, auf dem Gute seines 
Schwagers, eines angesehenen Bremer Handelsherrn, und siedelte dann 
mit seiner Gattin und seinem Séhnchen aus erster Ehe nach Stuttgart 
iiber. Scheffel ging nach Miinchen; aber statt der gehofften Auffrischung 
traf ihn hier ein schmerzlicher Schlag, der sein tiefstes Wesen erschiit- 
terte—Er hatte nach einem genufGreichen Aufenthalt in den kiinstlerisch 
und geistig angeregten Kreisen der Isarstadt seine von ihm innig geliebte 
Schwester Marie veranla£t, zu ihm nach Miinchen zu kommen. Allein ; 
schon nach wenigen Tagen erkrankte sie am Typhus und starb in. den ’ 
BY Armen ihres verzweifelten Bruders—fiir den Dichter, dem sie Schwester, 
i Freundin und Muse zugleich gewesen, ein unersetzlicher Verlust. Selbst- 
aa , quilerisch ma& er sich alle Schuld an ihrem Tode bei, weil er es gewesen 

ie sei, der sie zur Reise vermocht habe. Noch lange nachher war er wie 
gelihmt von diesem Schlag, unlustig und unfahig zu jeder Arbeit.—Die 
t Leiche wurde nach Karlsruhe verbracht; mit seiner Mutter, die an das 
Ro Sterbebett ihres Kindes geeilt war, kehrte Scheffel nach Hause zuriick. 
In Stuttgart, wo die Reisenden einen kurzen Aufenthalt nahmen, 
suchte er Trost bei dem Freunde. Er sandte ihm das folgende, mit 
Bleistift geschriebene Blatt: 
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12 Miller war zweimal vermahlt. Nach dem 1852 erfolgten Tode seiner ersten Frau 
i heiratete er im Herbst 1856 deren altere Schwester. 
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Liebster Otto Miiller, 

Kénnen Sie mich einen. Augenblick besuchen? Sie thun ein gut Werk. Ich kann 
meine Mutter nicht verlassen, sonst kim’ ich selbst —Gott hat seine Hand auf 
yns niederschmettern lassen . . . meine einzige Schwester Marie ist vorgestern 
in Miinchen bei mir gestorben . . . wir ziehen ohne Kind und Schwester—ein 
Leichengeleite—nach Haus. 


Ich griiSBe Sie von ganzem Herzen. 
Ihr 
Josef Scheffel. 


Stuttgart, Kronprinz N° 9. 


Eine mehrjahrige Pause tritt hier in dem Briefwechsel der beiden 
Schriftsteller ein. Der Verleger Meidinger hatte Bankerott gemacht, die 
“Deutsche Bibliothek” war eingegangen, Meidinger selbst gestorben. 
Ein anderer Buchhindler, Otto Janke in Berlin, kaufte den ganzen 
Verlag mit allen Rechten und Verbindlichkeiten auf. Er begann damit, 
ohne Einwilligung des Autors eine Neuauflage des Ekkehard zu veran- 
stalten; es kam zu scharfen Auseinandersetzungen, zuerst in Briefen, 
dann in der Presse und in Flugschriften, zuletzt vor den Gerichten. 
Ohne Zweifel war Janke wenigstens formell in seinem Recht. Scheffel seh 
nicht ein, oder wollte nicht einsehen, daf sich seine eigenen Rechte nur 
auf den schriftlichen Vertrag griinden konnten, den er mit Meidinger 
abgeschlossen, und daf Alles, was ihm dieser etwa auferdem fiir die 
Zukunft miindlich zugesichert hatte, moralische Verpflichtungen waren, 
die dem Rechtsnachfolger der bankerotten Firma unbekannt waren und 
auf die er keine Riicksicht zu nehmen brauchte. Mit der ihm eigenen 
Hartnackigkeit verschlo& sich der reizbare Dichter dieser Einsicht und 
polemisirte und prozessirte jahrelang mit seinem Widersacher, bis end- 
lich der argerliche Handel durch den Ablauf des alten Meidingerschen 
Vertrags und den Riickfall der Urheberrechte an den Autor ein Ende 
fand. Die nun folgenden Briefe sind fiir Scheffels Anschauungsweise, die 
iibrigens auch Miiller geteilt zu haben scheint, zu charakteristisch, um 
hier nicht mitgeteilt zu werden. Er schreibt: 

Carlsruhe, 11. August 61. 

Lieber Freund, 

Spat erst kann ich Ihnen fiir die freundlichen Zeilen vom 6. Marz danken. 
Es ist unrecht, da es immer eine geschaftliche Mittheilung sein mu®, die uns in 
Briefwechsel setzt; aber in diesem Jahre bin ich—als halbinvalider Mann—nur 
ungern an den Schreibtisch gekommen .. . ein heilloser Anfall von Congestion, 
der sich auf Gehirn und Herz zu werfen drohte und mich schier fiir immer diesem 
Planeten entriikt, oder, was noch schlimmer, geistig ruinirt hatte, hat mir alle 
Arbeit eingestellt. Langsam erst komme ich dazu, die Faden friiherer Verhilt- 
nisse und Studien wieder aufzunehmen. 

Ich habe damals, Ihrem Rathschlag folgend, unserem armen Meidinger ge- 
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schrieben, daf ich bei der Abwicklung seiner Verlagsverhiltnisse ihm keinerlei 
Schwierigkeit bereiten werde, und habe darum auch keine Schritte in Frankfurt 
bei der Masse gethan, um in meinem Interesse den Uebergang des Ekkehardver- 
lags in andere Hand zu betreiben; damit dem in Aussicht gestellten Erwerb 
desselben durch Thomas Meidinger ein Gefallen geschehen konnte. 

Einen neuen Roman konnte ich ihm nicht zugleich zur Verfiigung stellen, weil 
mehrere Arbeiten noch weit von der Vollendung entfernt sind. Die verfluchten 
historischen Studien aus grauer Vergangenheit lahmen die Energie der eigenen 
Production und machen schier dngstlich. Ich habe indeB wieder ganz in den 
Tiefen des xten und sodann des xu. Jahrhunderts gelebt und viel interessante 
Beitrige zum Walten des deutschen Geistes in rauher Zeit an’s Licht gefirdert 
. .. mége mir Gott auch noch so viel Spanne Erdenwallen zumessen, daf ich 
sie kiinstlerisch gestalten kann. 

Nun ist Meidinger seither gestorben und es ist mir ein tréstendes Bewuftsein, 
da die Briefe, die ich in seinen letzten Lebenstagen noch mit ihm wechselte, 
ihm gezeigt haben, daf nicht Jedermann zu seinen Widersachern zu zihlen war. 

Dritten gegeniiber fallen aber von jetzt an alle Riicksichten weg. 

Ich erhalte dieser Tage einen Brief von einem Verlagshindler Janke, der mir 
kurzer Hand anzeigt, das er den Ekkehard neu drucken werde. Von Honorar, 
Entschadigung oder dgl. ist keine Rede. 

Es scheint mir, da ich dies nicht kurzer Hand so hinzunehmen brauche, da 
ich in keiner Weise weiS, ob und wie er Nachfolger Meidinger’s geworden und 
da—wie Sie wohl wissen—zwischen Meidinger und seinen Autoren fiir den Fall 
giinstigen Erfolges der Deutschen Bibliothek eine moralische Verpflichtung fiir 
die Zukunft bestand, in die ein solcher, rein eine Ausbeutung versuchender neuer 
Verleger nicht einzuriicken gedenkt. 

Ehe ich directe Schritte thue, bitte ich Sie um gefalligen Aufschlu&, ob alle 
Autoren der Deutschen Bibliothek in Janke’s Verlag iibergegangen sind—ob 
Niemand Protest erhebt, daf ihn die Frankfurter Concursgliubiger wie einen 
Neger, aus dem noch was herauszuschinden ist, ohne seine Einwilligung auf dem 
Markt verkaufen . . . und was es mit Renommée, Soliditat u.s.w. dieser berliner 
Firma iiberhaupt fiir eine Bewandnifi hat? Mein instinctives Raisonnement ist 
einfach so: Wenn Einer in Meidinger’s Rechte einriicken will, mu er auch in 
seine Verpflichtungen einriicken. . . . Die Verpflichtung war aber, den Autoren, 
mit denen er ein gut Geschift gemacht hatte, in der Zukunft sich erkenntlich zu 
zeigen. 

Da ich hier keinen Freund habe, der von solchen Dingen Etwas versteht, so 
darf ich wohl auf eine freundliche Mittheilung von Ihnen hoffen. Kommen Sie je 
hierher, so vergessen Sie Stephanienstrafe 18 nicht. 

Thr freundschaftl. ergebener 
Jos. Vict. Scheffel. 


C’Ruhe, 24. Aug. 1861. 
Lieber Freund, 
Es thut mir recht leid, da Sie den Seitensprung nach Carlsruhe nicht ausge- 
fiihrt haben; es hatte Ihnen vielleicht, auch ohne in der Politik der neuen Aera 
sich des Naheren zu orientiren, gut gethan, mit mir, einem derzeit weltfernen, 
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in der Vergangenheit lebenden Mann, ein paar Stunden zu verplaudern. Holen 
Sie das Versiumte bald einmal nach; meine Mutter, die erst gestern aus dem 
Soolbad Jagstfeld zuriickkam, freut sich auch, Sie wiederzusehen. 

Da es unser Schicksal ist, auch jeweils von Geschaft miteinander zu reden, so 
schicke ich Ihnen anliegend meinen Vertrag mit Meidinger. Die Fragen, auf die 
es ankommt, sind: 

1., Hat—bei dem im Vertrag ginzlich unvorhergesehenen Concurs der Firma 
—die Masse der Creditoren das Recht, ohne Verstandigung mit den Schriftstel- 
lern, die Verlagsrechte an eine neue Firma zu verkaufen? 

2., Ist aus dem gegenwirtigen Vertrag—zugegeben, daf} die Massecuratoren 
einen solchen Verkauf vornehmen kénnen—fiir den Erwerber des Verlagsrechtes 
die Befugnif abzuleiten, eine zweite, dritte, vierte, 99te Auflage zu veranstalten, 
ohne Entschidigung des Autors, sei es durch Wiederholung des Honorars, sei es 
in irgend einer andern Weise? 

Wenn namlich der berliner Verleger, gestiizt auf §.1., den Roman itzt bis 1870 
durch neue Auflagen ausbeutet, so bin ich ganz entschieden, offenbar und am 
hellen Tag benachtheiligt ... meine Lage, dem neuen Verleger gegeniiber, ist 
nicht die gleiche, wie der Firma Meidinger gegeniiber, sondern durchaus verschlecht- 
ert, denn, abgesehen davon, daf ich aus 100 Griinden, und wenn es auch nur 
Geschmackssache ware, einen Verleger in Berlin unwiinschenswerth finden 
kénnte, so riickt dieser neue Verleger nicht in die Verpflichtungen ein, die Mei- 
dinger den Schriftstellern, die seine Deutsche Bibliothek griinden halfen, moral- 
isch, und—mir gegeniiber in miindlicher Zusage u. selbst brieflich—iibernommen 
hat, namlich, sie wenn er mit ihren Werken ein gutes Geschift machte, durch 
Erhéhung des Honorars fiir ein zweites Werk, oder sonst in irgend einer Weise zu 
entschadigen. 

Bei mir liegt, wie Sie sich noch erinnern werden, der ganz spezielle Fall vor: 
Der am 20/21 Februar 1855 geschlossene Vertrag bezog sich nur auf das damals 
druckfertig vorliegende Manuscript des Textes. Die Anmerkungen waren noch 
gar nicht geschrieben, es war eigentlich meine Absicht gar nicht, sie zu schreiben. 
Auf Meidinger’s Zureden habe ich noch den ganzen Marz und April 1855 dazu 
verwendet, die Noten zu redigiren. Uber deren Verlag etc. wurde kein besonderer 
Contract geschlossen, da ich Alles miindlich abgeredet hatte, und im Mai 1855 
nach Venedig gieng, um Studien zu einer neuen Arbeit zu machen, die, wenn 
Ekk. Erfolg hatte und Meidinger’s Geschift gut gieng, ebenfalls in der Bibliothek 
erscheinen sollte. Es war zwischen Meidinger und mir selbstverstindlich, da6, 
wenn er die Riesenauflage von 10,000 Exempl. erschépft hatte, eine zweite nicht 
gemacht wiirde, ohne daf er mir, sowohl fiir den Gewinn im Allgemeinen, als 
in Specie fiir die—nach dem Contract von 1855, Febr.—ihm noch nachgelieferte, 
4 Druckbogen starke Notenarbeit, in irgend einer Form einen materiellen Ge- 
winnantheil zuwenden werde. 

In einem Schreiben vom 4. April steht der ausdriickliche Passus: ‘‘Mache ich 
mit Ekk. ein Geschaft, so soll es der Schaden des Verfassers nicht sein und die 
nachtrigliche Miihe der Noten soll sich fiir ihn lohnen.” 

Mir wire es nun vortheilhaft gewesen, wenn Meidinger durch Ausbeutung 
seines Verlagsrechts so reich geworden wire, wie méglich, da ich fiir zukiinftige 
Arbeiten meine Entschadigung sicher hatte. Ganz umgekehrt ist der Fall, wenn 
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nun ein beliebiger berliner Verleger kommt, das Verlagsrecht auf den Rest von 
Jahren ausbeutet u. mir dann—mit oder ohne Compliment—ausgepreft vor die 
FiifSe wirft. 

Ich glaube deShalb, daf mir durch die ohne mein Mitwissen erfolgte Ver- 
lagsiibertragung an Janke ein Unrecht geschehen ist, und wire Ihnen dankbar, 
wenn Sie mir aus diesen Verwicklungen einen Ausweg andeuten kénnten. 

Janke schreibt mir: “Ich drucke jetzt 1200 Exemplare, und sowie der Druck 
vollendet, sende ich Ihnen, ehe noch ein Sterblicher davon erhialt, ein Dutzend 
Autor-Exemplare. Sollte noch eine Ausgabe néthig werden—und sie wird hoffent- 
lich erfolgen—so wende ich mich bei Zeiten an Sie, um eine vielleicht erwiinschte, 
wenn auch geringe Bearbeitung des schénen Buches einem neuen Werke gleich 
zu honoriren.” 

Ob dies nun Spaf oder Ernst ist, weif ich nicht; jedenfalls sind es leere Worte, 
solang sie nicht in irgend einer Form rechtlich bindend gemacht sind . . . u. nach 
den soeben mit den Meidinger’schen Versprechungen gemachten Erfahrungen 
wei®s ich, was Versprechungen—ohne Executionsgewalt—werth sind. Ich habe 
dem berliner Verleger noch gar nicht die Zustimmung zum Druck ertheilt, und er 
kiindet mir bereits an, wie viel Freiexemplare er mir groSmiithigst zuwenden will! 

Solche und andere Erfahrungen werden dazu beitragen, mir, der ich keine 
hérnene Siegfriedshaut besitze, die Schriftstellerei griindlichst zu verleiden; denn 
die Feder des Poeten fortwahrend mit der des Advokaten vertauschen miissen 
und schlieflich mit dem eigenen Herzblut andere Leute fett machen, ist nicht 
sehr heiter. 

Doch genug von diesen Dingen. Wenn Sie Herrn v. Cotta sehen, bitte ich mich 
ihm zu empfehlen. Wenn die Cotta’sche Buchhandlung geneigt wire, das im 
Jahr 1870 unbeschrinkt zuriickfallende Verlagsrecht des Ekkehard zu iiberneh- 
men, so wiirde ich die erforderlichen Schritte thun, um die berliner Episode in 
den méglichst engen Grenzen ihrer Befugnisse zu halten, oder ganz zum Riickzug 
zu veranlassen. Vielleicht lieBe sich, wenn man wei, was J. in Wirklichkeit der 
Meidingerschen Masse geboten und bezahlt hat (angeblich fiir den ganzen Ro- 
manverlag 7000 Fl., wobei der Werth des beliebigen Neudrucks des Ekkeh. auf 
500 Fl. berechnet worden sein soll), das sofortige Verlagsrecht auf dem Weg der 
Ablésung von ihm billig erwerben. Ich in meiner isolirten Position mag, bei der 
groBen Entfernung von Berlin, vorerst den Krieg noch nicht beginnen. 

Falls Sie den gelehrten Erérterer der schriftstellerischen und verlegerischen 
Rechte, Dr. Oscar Waechter in Stuttgart, kennen und treffen, so liefe sich viel- 
leicht seine Ansicht iiber diesen Fall erheben; die Fragen sind juristisch interes- 
sant, asthetisch und persénlich schon weniger. 

Ich griifSe Sie und Ihre verehrte Frau und die Kleinen—dem Sohn Gustav, der 
so ernsthafte Briefe iiber des “Jacob”™ derzeitige Wohnung im Rothkehlchen 
Kafig schreibt, einen besondern Gruf. 

In alter Ergebenheit Thr Jos. Sch. 


Im Juli dieses Jahres war Miillers zweijahriges Téchterchen gestorben; 
wir lassen den schénen Trostbrief von Scheffels Mutter hier folgen: 


48 “Jacob” war eine zahme Dohle. 
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Verehrtester Herr und Freund! 

Mit herzlichem Bedauern erfahre ich, da Ihr Hierherkommen nah gestanden 
und wieder verhindert wurde und meine Abwesenheit in Jagstfeld vielleicht 
Schuld daran war, weil Joseph meinte, da® Sie in einem Hause ohne hausfrauliche 
Leitung sich nicht behagen kénnten, Ich wire aber doch vielleicht noch zu rech- 
ter Zeit eingetrofien, und kann deShalb nicht unterlassen, Ihnen selbst mein 
Bedauera auszusprechen iiber das Unterbleiben Ihres werthen Besuchs, dringte 
es mich doch schon langst, Ihnen meine innigste Theilnahme kund zu geben an 
dem Verluste Ihres lieben Kindes—bittere Thrianen des Mitgefiihls hab ich ge- 
weint, als ich aus Ihrem Briefe an meinen Sohn vernahm, daf Sie die zarte 
Blume, die Freude Ihres Lebens, todt in ihrem Bettchen fanden. Welch ein 
Schwerdt durch Ihr Herz! Und Ihre arme Frau! 

Hab ich doch gesehen, wie tief Sie schon Freundesleid mitfiihlen und mit- 
leiden—wie muB erst das eigene Kind Ihnen blutend vom Herzen gegangen sein! 
Aber ich erneuere vielleicht mit diesen Zeilen den jetzt gemilderten Schmerz. 
Vergeben Sie mir—ich konnte nicht anders, und im Grunde ist es ja doch ein 
ewiges Gedenken an die fiir dieses Leben Verlorenen—ich glaube kaum, daf 
eine Gemahnung kommen kann, die unsere Seele nicht schon im Erinnerungs- 
schmerz findet. 

Das liebe Kind ist nun der Engel Ihres Hauses geworden, der fiir Sie betet 
und Ihr Denken lieblich aufwirts zieht—das ist ein Segen, den wir in den triib- 
sten Wirren dieses kampfvollen Lebens fiihlen. Ich bitte, verehrtester Herr, 
daf Sie diese Zeilen nicht nur als Bedauern iiber vereiteltes Wiedersehen neh- 
men, sondern auch als Bitte, die Nahe Karlruhe’s in’s Auge zu fassen und bald 
einmal als unser lieber Gast uns zu besuchen. Damit aber keinerlei Stérung 
dabei vorwalte, lassen Sie zwei Zeilen vorausfliegen, damit Sie uns sicher treffen. 

Joseph ist im Augenblick fiir ein paar Tage in Kélln, daher ich nur von meinem 
Mann Ihnen freundliche Empfehlungen vermelden kann. Ihrer Frau bitte ich 
mich herzlich zu empfehlen. 

Ich lege mein Brieflein in Fraulein Steinau’s“ Hand, damit die Botin heiterer 
sei als die Zeilen. 


Mit inniger Hochachtung Ihre Ergebenste 


J. Scheffel, geb. Krederer. 
Karlsruhe, den 27. August 1861. 


Der letzte Brief, den wir von Scheffels Hand an Miiller besitzen, 
lautet: 

Rippoldsau im Schwarzwald, 5. Oct. 61. 
Lieber Freund! 

Ich danke Ihnen herzlich fiir Briefe und Vermittlungsversuch in meiner 
Angelegenheit. Herr Janke fiihrt die Politik der freien Hand durch, la£t schéne 
Redensarten fiir die Zukunft fallen und durchschimmern, weist aber die ein- 
fachste Aufforderung zu einer schriftlichen Zusage, da® er das Verlagsrecht des 
Ekk. dauernd acquiriren wolle, zuriick und geht einstweilen frisch an’s Werk der 
Ausbeutung. Hienach steht mir ebenfalls frei, ihm gegeniiber, bis ich eine 


* Beliebte Schauspielerin am Stuttgarter Hoftheater. 
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Garantie fiir die Zukunft habe, auch ginzlich zu handeln, wie es mir gut diinkt, 
und ihn eines Tages ebenso zu iiberraschen, wie ich selbst mit dieser Geschichte 
iiberrascht wurde. Davon soll es denn, nach erfolgtem fait accompli einer zweiten 
Ausgabe, auch nicht fehlen. 

Ich bemerke Ihnen, daf ich von Janke nicht einmal ein Honorar fiir die 2. 
Auflage, sondern nur die Zusage verlangt habe, daf& er auch eine dritte gegen 
Honorar veranstalten werde. Auch dies wurde mit spéttischem Berufen auf den 
Meidinger’schen Contract abgelehnt . . . mit faulen Redensarten vom nichsten 
Jahr aber u.s.w. wird hierlands keine moralische Eroberung gemacht. 

Ich habe von Meidinger bestimmte Zusage, “im Fall ein Geschaft mit Ekk. 
gemacht werde”—wund dies wurde gemacht!—fir die Bearbeitung der Anmer- 
kungen u.s.w. schadlos gehalten zu werden. 

Diese Schadloshaltung besteht—nach der jetzigen Sachlage—im Spott eines 
pfiffigen Verlegers, der sich um meine Person und Rechte nicht kiimmert. 
“Soweit” bin ich mit Herrn Janke in Ordnung. 

Doch von diesen Dingen nicht weiter. Ich brauche eine andere Stimmung fiir 
mein Leben und Schaffen, als solche Stiche, und weif sie gottlob auch zu finden. 
Da ich aber Karlsruhe vor Monaten nicht wiedersehen werde, sondern hier im 
Schwarzwald einsiedeln muf, um gesund zu bleiben oder vielmehr gesund zu 
werden, so warne ich Sie vor einem Besuch alldort, der mit Bezug auf mich unter- 
nommen wire. 

Sollten Sie aber einmal bis Freudenstadt vordringen oder in eines dieser 
Grenznester, so treffe ich gern mit Ihnen zusammen. 

Herzlichsten Gru8 von Ihrem Jos. Scheffel. 


Mit diesem Briefe Scheffels schlieSt der Briefwechsel zwischen den 
beiden Freunden. Auch wiedergesehen haben sie einander nicht. Ein 
gréBeres Prosawerk, das dem Roman Ekkehard als ebenbiirtig an die 
Seite gestellt werden kénnte, hat Scheffel nicht mehr geschaffen. 
Dagegen verdanken wir seiner lyrischen Begabung noch viele herrliche 
Liederperlen, und gewifS war daher die diistere Klage unberechtigt, die 
er im Mifmut iiber das eigene Poetenlos seinem Heinrich v. Ofterdingen 
in den Mund legte: 


O da ich nie um deine Gunst geworben, 
Frau Aventiure, spréde Unholdin! 

Nicht war’ ich allen Freunden abgestorben 
Und nicht der Ritter Unstern, der ich bin! 


Denn als der vereinsamte und verbitterte Dichter im Jahre 1886, sechzig 
Jahre alt, gestorben war, wurde er mit allen Ehren eines gefeierten 
Nationaldichters zur letzten Ruhe bestattet— Miller iiberlebte ihn um 
acht Jahre, fast zu lange fiir seinen Ruhm; denn erst bei seinem Tode 
erinnerte man sich wieder, daf er einer der gemiitvollsten und gedanken- 
reichsten unter den deutschen Romandichtern gewesen war. 

Otto MULLER 


The College of the City of New York 
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XXXII 
MRS. GASKELL IN FRANCE 1849-1890 


cia BESLAY observes in le Correspondant,' in 1863: 


Il s’établit, depuis quelques années, un échange curieux entre la littérature 
anglaise et la nétre. Les romans francais, 4 peine imprimés, passent le détroit, 
sont traduits en anglais et recus avec un faveur fanatique dans les trois royaumes.? 
... La littérature anglaise nous rend ce qu’elle nous emprunte: depuis quelques 
années, un nombre prodigieux de romans anglais ont été publiés en France: 
Dickens et Thakeray [sic] sont presque aussi connus de ce cété-ci du détroit que 
de l’autre ... en ce moment méme, I’attention publique est éprouvée par un 
débordement de littérature britannique. 


This indication of the vogue of English fiction in France in the mid- 
nineteenth century finds ample support in the work of contemporary 
and later French critics such as John Lemoine, Alfred Nettement, 
Philaréte Chasles, E. D. Forgues, Emile Montégut, Taine, and Brune- 
titre. For further confirmation we need only to turn to the recent useful 
statistical work* of Miss M. G. Devonshire which makes a broad survey 
of the subject from 1830 to 1870. But, to quote Professor Rudler in the 
preface to this book: 


It is certain that her work may and should be extended in France by perhaps half 
a dozen studies each of which will form a single volume in itself... . She has 
performed the office of forerunner and has sketched in its main lines the plan of 
the ground which must be reconnoitred more thoroughly, if we are to obtain the 
complete map of the relation between the English and the French novel after 
1830. 


Miss Devonshire’s first table (pp. 354 ff.) gives Mrs. Gaskell’s activity 
in France a period of twelve years, 1855-67, with a total of eight nar- 
ratives. But a later table (p. 463) indicates fourteen years. Both tables 
include the same number of titles, yet the important Nos femmes et nos 


1 “Romanciers anglais,” le Correspondant, L1x (1863), 686-687. 

* See also Marcel Moraud, le Romantisme francais en Angleterre de 1814 a 1848 (Paris, 
1933); especially, 3° Partie, pp. 231 ff., and 4° Partie, pp. 309 ff. 

*M. G. Devonshire, The English Novel in France, 1830-1870 (University of London 
Press, 1929). In addition to the critics herein mentioned who testify to the popularity of 
the English novel in France, see Abbé L. Bethléem, Romans a lire et romans @ proscrire 
(1800-20) (Paris, 7* éd., 1920), pp. 125 ff.; E. Boysse, Revue contemporaine, XXXVI 
(1864), 463; Horace de Lagardie, “Causerie de quinzaine,” Journal des débats, 25 aodt, 
1866, p. 2; P. Martino, le Roman réaliste sous le second empire (Paris, 1913), p. 70; G. Mas- 
son, “Correspondance littéraire,” Revue contemporaine (1857), no. 5, pp. 111 f.; no. 8, 
p. 183; no. 9, p. 208; no. 10, p. 233; ibid. (1860), no. 13, p. 302; M. Meziéres, “les Ro- 
manciers et les journalistes anglais,” Revue des cours littéraires (Paris, 1864), p. 67; “Corre- 
spondance de Londres,” Revue britannique, N.S., tv (1863), 495. 
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546 Mrs. Gaskell in France, 1849-1890 


filles, 1868,‘ (Wives and Daughters) is omitted from the first one, and a 
tale, la Pluie et le beau temps, 1864, (Christmas Storms and Sunshine) 
is omitted from the second. Miss Devonshire’s total, then, should be 
not eight titles but nine. Moreover, her statement that nothing was 
published after 1867 not only contradicts her own dates but makes 
some serious omissions. The year 1868 saw not only the publication 
of Nos femmes et nos filles, but also the second edition of les Amoureux 
de Sylvia (Sylvia’s Lovers), the first reprint of the second edition of 
Ruth, and the serial publication of Six semaines a Heppenheim (Six 
Weeks at Heppenheim). In 1869 the fourth reprint of Marie Barton 
(Mary Barton) appeared. Furthermore, Miss Devonshire has by no 
means included all the publications that fall even within the period of 
her book, for instead of nine there were eighteen novels and tales pub- 
lished between 1855 and 1869, the outer limits which she assigns to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s activity. Publication of these books in France began before 
1855 and continued for twenty years beyond the time scope of Miss 
Devonshire’s book. The total number of titles translated into French 
was twenty-one, and there were numerous editions and reprints of her 
books that Miss Devonshire has entirely passed over.§ Again, her report 
on French criticism of Mrs. Gaskell (pp. 351-355) is very incomplete and 
hence, misleading.® Since it is nearly impossible to be all-inclusive in a 
book of this scope, Mrs. Gaskell’s case clearly bears out Professor 
Rudler’s opinion of the need for separate studies of the novelists in 
question. Hence this study of Mrs. Gaskell in France, begun some time 
before the appearance of Miss Devonshire’s book, may serve as a con- 
tribution toward the completion of the picture. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s popularity in France lasted for twenty years, from 
1849, when an abridgment of her first novel, Mary Barton, appeared as 
a serial in le Correspondant, until 1868, when her last novel, Wives and 
Daughters, was published by Grassart three years after her death. Thus 
her highest vogue in France corresponds with the period of her produc- 
tivity at home. Moreover, reimpressions of her books were issued on an 
average of a volume a year through the seventies and eighties and a 
sixth reprint of the second French edition of Ruth appeared as late as 
1890. To have won and held a reading public for forty years in the 
France of George Sand, Hugo, Dumas pére, Flaubert, Feydeau, and 
Zola is no mean achievement. 


* Dates of publication of the French translations of these books. For dates of publication 
in England, see Table I. 

® See Tables I and Tauchnitz list for complete lists of editions, translations, and reprints 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s works in France. 

* For the complete list of critical articles and bibliographical notices, see Table II. 
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About four-fifths of Mrs. Gaskell’s entire work was translated, in- 
cluding practically all of her important writings. A full list of these 
translations, together with other data, appears in Table I. 


Since the Tauchnitz publications of British authors seem to have 
been known in Paris at least as early as 1854,§ I have listed below the 
titles of Mrs. Gaskell’s works published in this edition. 


1849 Mary Barton* 
1852 The Shah’s English Gardenert 
1853 Ruth* 
Cumberland Sheep-Shearerst 
1854 Branf 
Modern Greek Songsf 
The Scholar’s Storyt 
1855 Lizzie Leigh and Other Tales 
Lizzie Leigh,* 185/t 
The Well of Pen-Morfa, 1/851 
The Heart of John Middleton, 
1851 
Disappearances, 1851 
The Old Nurse’s Story, 1853 
Traits and Stories of the Hu- 
guenots, 1854 
Morton Hall, 1854 
My French Master,* 1854 
The Squire’s Story, 1854 
Company Manners, 1854 
Mr. Harrison’s Confessions* 
Libbie Marsh’s Three Eras* 
The Sexton’s Hero* 
Christmas Storms and Sun- 
shine* 


Hand and Heart 
Bessie’s Troubles at Home 
1855 North and South,* 1854-55 
1856 Half a Life-time Agot 
An Accursed Race*f 
1859 The Life uf Charlotte Bronté* 
1861 Lois the Witch and Other Tales 

Lois the Witch 

The Grey Woman 

The Doom of the Griffiths* 

The Half-Brothers* 

The Crooked Branch 

1863 A Dark Night’s Work* 
Sylvia’s Lovers 

1866 Wives and Daughters* 

1867 Cousin Phillis and Other Tales 

Cousin Phillis* 

Six Weeks at Heppenheim* 

Curious if True 

Right at Last 

The Manchester Marriage* 

Cranford* 

Selected chapters were early 
published in Tauchnitz edi- 
tion of House-hold Words, 
1852, 1853. 


{ E. D. Forgues, Revue des deux mondes, nouvelle période, vit, 100; Devonshire, op. cit., 


p. 307. 


* Published in French; See Table I. The only works translated into French that were 


not published by Tauchnitz are the frame-story, Around the Sofa, in the collection of that 
title and another story in this collection, Lady Ludlow. 

t Published on the continent in English in the Tauchnitz ed. of Household Words. 

t The dates in italics refer to earlier publication in Tauchnitz ed. of Household Words.— 
For further particulars consult under respective dates the Northup bibliography in Sand- 
ers. See Table I. 


The above list contains forty-one titles. Twenty of these were also 
published in French. In addition, there were the two stories, Around the 
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548 Mrs. Gaskell in France, 1849-1890 


Sofa and Lady Ludlow, which were published in French, but not also by 
Tauchnitz. This makes a total of forty-three titles accessible to French 
readers. The list shows, too, that eleven stories were published twice by 
Tauchnitz and that two of the eleven were also translated. Altogether, 
these tables indicate that Mrs. Gaskell’s work in France enjoyed con- 
siderable publicity.’ 

Another indication of Mrs. Gaskell’s reputation in France may be 
seen in the character of her translators and publishers. When many 
English novels were suffering from inferior translations,® her books were 
being put into French by such writers as E. D. Forgues, Mme Louise 
Swanton-Belloc, and Mme Cornélis de Witt. They appeared in serial 
form in le Correspondant, la Revue britannique, la Revue contemporaine, 
la Revue des deux mondes, la Bibliotheque universelle et revue suisse.’ In 
book form her works were brought out by such firms as Grassart, C. Lévy 
and Hachette. And six of her seven novels were published in the select 
series of Hachette’s popular edition. 

Further evidence of her popularity appears in scattered references in 
bibliographical notices, in criticism of the works of other novelists, and 
in remarks on her success in the criticism dealing directly with her. 
“Ruth,” says A. Hedouin in his review" of this novel in 1856, “avait 
droit de prendre place parmi les meilleures publications de la Biblio- 
théque des Chemins de Fer,” and he ends by commending the excellence 
of the translation. Amédée Pichot, editor of the Revue britannique, under 
the “Correspondance de Londres” in this periodical” lists Wives and 
Daughters along with novels by Bulwer and Trollope. Sylvia’s Lovers is 
also mentioned (oP. cit., rv [1863], 495) together with novels by Bulwer, 
Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, Trollope, Miss Evans (George Eliot). In this 
passage it is interesting to note that the writer regrets George Eliot’s 
imagining that she could write an Italian novel, but that he recommends 
Sylvia’s Lovers as an historical sea tale to Xavier Raymond for the 
second edition of his Marines comparées de l’ Angleterre et de la France’ 


7 It would be tempting at this point to compare Mrs. Gaskell’s records with those of her 
contemporaries who wrote on kindred themes and whose works were known to French 
readers. But until complete studies of such novelists as Dickens, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Disraeli, Kingsley, Reade, and Charlotte Bronté are available, Miss Devon- 
shire’s tables, which in Mrs. Gaskell’s case have been shown to be quite inadequate, would 
be manifestly of little value. 

8 For details, consult Table I. * Devonshire, op. cit., pp. 306-307. 

1° The title was changed from Bibliothégue universelle de Genéve to Bibliothéque universelle 
et revue suisse and finally to Bibliothéque universelle et revue suisse et étrangére. Published 
in Paris as well as in Lausanne and Geneva, it was immediately accessible to French 
readers. 1 DL Athenaeum frangais (Mai 31, 1856), p. 466. 2 N.S., 1 (1866), 521. 

4 The correct title of this book, according to various bibliographies consulted, is /es 
Marines dela France et del’ Angleterre, 1815-1863 (Paris, 1863). 
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and says that the novel has been reprinted by Tauchnitz. Again (op. cit., 
v [1866], 493), he refers to Dion Boucicault’s dramatization of Mary 
Barton, called The Long Strike, and notes that the novel has for some 
time been in the Tauchnitz collection. Charles de Mouy in le Magasin de 
la librarie,“ reviewing a novel of Bulwer’s, remarks on the great variety 
oi genres in English fiction, and mentions Mrs. Gaskell as an illustration 
of a novelist dealing with social themes. Other genres he illustrates from 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Currer Bell. 

Evidence of the reaction to the Life of Charlotte Bronté appears in the 

Bibliotheque universelle,* where it is mentioned as one of the two bio- 
graphical works then attracting the greatest attention both in England 
and on the Continent; and in la Correspondance littéraire,"* where the 
writer, Gustave Masson, says: 
La vie d’une femme d’esprit, écrite par une autre femme d’esprit! Cela ne se 
rencontre pas tous les jours; voila pourquoi nous recommandons 4 nos lecteurs 
la Biographie de Charlotte Bronté. Miss [sic] Gaskell était, sans contredit, la per- 
sonne la plus capable d’entreprendre cette tache; elle s’en est admirablement 
acquittée. 


Finally, both Charles de Mouy and E. D. Forgues, the one in la Revue 
européenne’ and the other in /a Revue des deux mondes,'* speak in the 
warmest terms of the merited success of Mrs. Gaskell’s work in France. 

This brings us to the criticism of her work. What did the French 
critics admire in her novels and recommend to the French reading 
public? While French criticism has recognized certain defects in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s work, on the whole it has shown toward her a most cordial 
sympathy. It has touched on practically every aspect of her genius. A 
complete record of the critical material appears in Table IT. 

The table shows first that criticism of Mrs. Gaskell’s books started 
with Mme Meynieu’s review of Mary Barton in the Bibliothéque uni- 
verselle in 1849, was active through the fifties, waned a little in the early 
sixties, and revived about 1865, the year of her death, to flourish until 
1867, the year of Mme Belloc’s essay. Nothing more in the nature of 
criticism appears to have been forthcoming until the present century, 
though as I have already shown (p. 546), her novels continued to be re- 
printed until 1890. 

As should be expected, the book that made the greatest stir was the 
Life of Charlotte Bronté, with five long reviews, not to mention several 


“ Under the caption “Revue bibliographique,” x11 (1860), 631. 

4 “Bulletin littéraire et bibliographique,”’ Bibliothéque universelle et revue suisse, D.p., I 
(1858), 118. 16 Premiére année (Nov., 1856-Oct., 1857), p. 163. 

17 xviz (1861), 164. For full bibliographical data see Table II, under ‘‘de Mouy.” 

18 Seconde période, Lx11 (1866), 838, editorial note. 
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brief notices. It excited almost universal admiration, the only con- 
siderable exception being the review in the Journal des débats by Phila- 
rete Chasles.'® But the novels were not, in France, a subject for dispute. 
The earlier ones, with the exception of Cranford, were on social themes. 
Mary Barton and North and South depict the struggle between labor and 
capital in the cotton mills of Manchester during the later manifestations 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

Mme Meynieu’s review of Mary Barton” is of value because, coming 
four years earlier than the important critiques of Montégut, it antici- 
pates the approach of all subsequent criticism of the social novels. Be- 
traying strong humanitarian sympathies, impressed by the sincerity of 
the pictures of injustice and misery presented in the book, she penetrates 
to the core of the novelist’s social philosophy. She says, in sum, that the 
author is no economist trying to push a theory, no socialist offering 
remedies vaunted superior to those in current use, no romancer sacrific- 
ing truth to artistic effect, but a Christian woman, grieved to the soul 
over the deterioration in the characters of the laboring people ground 
down by the selfish rich; a situation developing out of mutual class 
misunderstanding, which can be corrected only by the exercise of 
Christian sympathy on both sides (pp. 205-206). 

The critics after Mme Meynieu are impressed with the impartiality 
of the author’s judgment in these social novels, especially in North and 
South, with her religious tolerance—her freedom from rancor and petty 
bitterness towards ideas and institutions to which she is opposed. She 
is here contrasted by Montégut and Marie-Martin with the animus and 
foolish exaggeration of French novelists who have written on social 
themes.” The critics further point out the practical quality of her social 
teaching. They emphasize her insistence on Christian ethics as a remedy 
for settling industrial disputes and her abounding love of humanity. 
“S’il est un mot du saint livre,” says Montégut, “que les récits de 
Mistress Gaskell remettent en mémoire, Ruth encore plus que Mary 
Barton,—c’est bien celui: Allez et ne péchez plus” (M.B., p. 904). 


19 The subject of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté is too complicated to be treated 
here and is, therefore, being reserved for a later study. I must say here, however, that some 
of Chasles’ charges are manifestly unjust. A more recent French view regrets that a re- 
publication of the original text, which would include the suppressed Branwell passage, has 
not been issued so that the “‘vérité enti¢re” might again be known. See A. Digeon’s review of 
a reprint of the Haworth edition of the Bronté works (London, 1924), (which includes 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life) in the Revue anglo-américaine, 11 (1925), 358. 

© Bibliothéque universelle de Genéve, 4° série, x1t (1849), 203-336. Full data for all critical 
notices and articles may be found in Table II, under the name of the critic in question. 

"% Montégut, Mary Barton, pp. 901-902; Marie-Martin, op. cit., pp. 252-254. 
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Montégut praises these novels as an example of the English tendency 
to describe things as they are rather than to wander off into exploitation 
of theories. Thus he thinks the English are fundamentally different from 
the French who like to play with ideas no matter how revolutionary, but 
who dread to abolish actual abuses (ibid., p. 902). 

De Mouy finds not only Disraeli but even Dickens inferior to Mrs, 
Gaskell in the trustworthiness of their industrial pictures. The hollow 
declamation of Sybil, the brilliant caricatures of Hard Times, where 
accuracy is allowed to give way to effect, fall before the compelling 
sincerity of her depictions. While she cannot be compared in invention 
and color to Dickens nor in robust constitution to Disraeli, in the 
treatment of these social questions she is superior to both (op. cit., pp. 
140, 141 f.). And Marie-Martin commends these novels for “une vigueur, 
une impartialité, une sévérité de jugement, une énergie de pensée qui 
lui assignent un rang exceptionnel parmi les romanciéres de son pays” 
(op. cit., p. 279). 

Half a century later M. Cazamian, in his admirable study” of the 
social novel in England, places Mrs. Gaskell beside Dickens, Disraeli, 

and Kingsley as an exponent of interventionisme sentimental (p. 4); that 
is, organized effort on the part of a state, a group, or an individual toward 
the amelioration of social ills (p. 12). Thus, like Mrs. Gaskell’s earlier 
critics, he recognizes her, together with Dickens and Carlyle, as an 
opponent of economic and political theories whose logic failed to take 
into account the rights of the individual (pp. 397, 400). 

He finds, too, that Mrs. Gaskell owes little if anything to contempo- 
rary social novelists. Mary Barton shows not a trace of Disraeli’s in- 
fluence. In fact, she gets a reality into her scenes that he misses (p. 409). 
And with Dickens the obligation is the other way, for he borrowed cer- 
tain incidents and characters for Hard Times from Ruth (p. 384). 

In their comment on Mrs. Gaskell’s social novels the critics tend to 
find as little fault with her art as with her philosophy. Plots, scenes, and 
characters are analyzed with a fine perception of their dramatic power 


22 Le Roman social en angleterre (1830-1850): Dickens, Disraeli, Mrs. Gaskell, Kingsley 
(Paris, 1904). See also his Evolution psychologique et la littérature en Angleterre (1660- 
1914) (Paris, 1920), p. 208. 

23 However, he does suggest the possibility of Mrs. Gaskell’s having derived frora Shirley 
some ideas for the delineation of class types for North and South, since the authors were 
acquainted (p. 421). I do not see much ground for this view. The industrial element in 
Shirley is so very slight in comparison to the treatment of the subject in North and South. 
Shirley could scarcely have done more than suggest another industrial novel; a hint which 
would hardly be needed by an author living in Manchester who had already written one 
novel on the subject. 
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of appeal, the fidelity to life of the character portraits, the nicety with 
which intricate psychological struggle is portrayed: 

Mary Barton [writes Montégut] est un récit parfaitement composé. . . . Le but 
de l’auteur était de présenter une image aussi fidéle et aussi variée que possible 
de la vie du pauvre. . . . Outre ce mérite de composition, Mary Barton en a un 
autre inappréciable: il est exempt de toute pruderie et de toute hypocrisie de 
langage. Mistress Gaskell ne craint pas de donner au langage de ses personnages 
la couleur propre: le vice, la colére, la misére, parlent leur idiome avec une 
irréprochable pureté. [He regrets only the constant introduction of deathbed 
scenes.] Cette idée fixe de la mort nous semble |’unique défaut du livre (M.B., 
p. 904). 

M. Cazamian finds in the book nothing of melodrama, in spite of its 
sombre tone. He, too, praises the realism of the dialogue (p. 401). The 
most severe critics of Mary Barton as a roman 4 thése recognize its value 
as a picture of manners. Quoting W. R. Greg™ as one of these, he says: 
Les héros de Mrs. Gaskell ont plus qu’une réalité générale et typique; leur 
physionomie est locale; leurs paroles offrent ce mélange de naiveté et d’humeur 
qui passe pour le trait distinctif du Lancashire (p. 401). 

Montégut, discussing the portrait of Mr. Hale in North and South, 
the clergyman whose conscience, after a long battle, finally forces him 
out of the church, says very truly: 

Mistress Gaskell excelle, comme on sait, 4 raconter ces affaires litigieuses de 
l’Ame et tous ces petits procés intérieurs des facultés morales entre elles. C’est le 
romancier des cas de conscience (NV. and S., p. 121). 


While thinking the author a little sentimental,” a little too feminine 
in solving her problem through the marriage of Margaret Hale and 
Thornton as symbolic of the union of aristocratic southern England with 
the bourgeois North, he recognizes that she has done this with “‘un 
singulier bonheur” (ibid., p. 144). ““Tous ces sentimens sont traités avec 
cette délicatesse mélée de force . . . qui donne 4 son talent un caractére 
tout particulier” (ibid., p. 145). 

Her French critics generally agree to her possession of a virtue rare 
among writers of the roman a thése: that of preserving the integrity of 
her artistic pattern in the midst of pleading a cause. As M. Cazamian 
puts it: 


“ He has quite rightly shown that Greg’s famous attack on Mary Barton in Mistaken 
Aims and Attainable Ideals of the Artizan Class (London, 1876) betrays complete misunder- 
standing of Mrs. Gaskell’s aims. This attack on Mary Barton appeared first in the Edin- 
burgh Review for April, 1849, pp. 402-435. 

* Marie-Martin is evidently of the same opinion. Referring to the incident where Mar- 
garet is wounded in trying to save Thornton during the attack on the mill, he calls it 
“trés dramatique mais un peu théAtral” (op. cit., p. 268). 
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L’originalité discréte mais prenante de Mrs. Gaskell, parmi les romanciers so- 
ciaux, est d’avoir fondu mieux que tout autre les intentions démonstratives et |a 
liberté souple du réalisme descriptif. Ses théses sont entiérement spontan(es; 
elles expriment la réaction immédiate d’une sensibilité au contact des faits. 
Vhorizon de ses livres est celui de son expérience; et comme elle ne sort pas de ce 
qu’elle connait intimement, ses tableaux sont vrais en méme temps qu’ils sont 
éloquents.* 


The theme of Ruth, the rehabilitation of a seduced girl,?’ is most 
sympathetically treated by all French critics who discuss the subject at 
any length. Montégut’s remarks, apropos of this book, on the modernity 
of the contemporary English novel—its handling of questions that had 
never before concerned English society (M.B., pp. 925-926)—would 
seem to imply that England was not the first country in which this 
ferment of new ideas began to work. His view is substantiated in part 
by Prosper Mérimée in some letters, written shortly after the appearance 
of Montégut’s article, to an English friend, Mrs. William Senior. They 
are worth quoting for their honesty on a subject about which few people 
in the England of that day and no other of Mrs. Gaskell’s French critics 
have been so candid: 


A vous dire la vérité, je crains que le sujet ne soit pas aussi nouveau pour moi 
qu’il doit l’étre pour un Anglais. Nous autres continentaux, nous n’avons pas 
tant de préjugés que vous, et ce qui passe en Angleterre pour de l’audace est 
quelque chose de fort simple en France. Le mal vient de votre église, et de plus 
loin encore. On a imaginé de faire un sacrement de ce qui n’aurait jamais di 
étre qu’une convention sociale. . . . Il me semble qu’en Angleterre, |’esclavage 
des femmes est pire que partout ailleurs. Je crois que les femmes ont rarement 
des amants parce qu’elles ont peur de perdre leur caste... . Il y a [in Ruth! 
beaucoup de talent et méme du naturel. Les caractéres, du moins ceux qui sont 
de ma compétence, me paraissent vrais et bien tracés. En un mot, c’est trés bien; 
mais voulez-vous savoir ma critique? Pourquoi Ruth est-elle si malheureuse? 
Ce n’est pas pour avoir fait un enfant, mais parce qu’elle était trop pauvre pour 
s’en payer la fantaisie. Donnez-lui cing cent livres sterling, elle s’en ira en France, 
ol elle sera aimée et choyée par tout le monde, étant aimable comme elle est. . . . 
On ne peut rien conclure de Ruth, sinon que c’est une grande imprudence d’avoir 
un enfant lorsqu’on ne peut pas le nourrir. Croyez-vous que ce ne soit pas un 
malheur aussi grand pour une femme mariée? . .. Mrs. Gaskell m’a dit qu’on 
avait bralé publiquement Ruth au nom de la morale. Cela est digne de vos puri- 
tains. I] faut espérer que la fréquentation de Zouaves, philosophes accomplis, les 
débarrassera d’un peu de leur cant.?8 


% Legouis et Cazamian, I’ Histoire de la littérature anglaise (Paris, 1924), p. 1084. 

27 Lissie Leigh, on the same theme, was greatly admired by Marie-Martin, op. cit., p. 281. 

*8 Hugh Elliott, Etudes biographiques et littéraires: Prosper Mérimée (Paris, 1855), p. 
56 et passim. 
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This point of view is illuminating in showing the difference in social 
outlook between England and France in the mid-nineteenth century. 
At home, Ruth had the effect of a poison bomb dropped from a new 
world: as such, its author’s courage deserves very high praise. In France, 
the theme was an old story.” 

Cranford, though this novel belongs chronologically with the romans 
d thése, anticipated Mrs. Gaskell’s mature style, which was that of the 
almost pure novel of manners. It has been frequently observed that 
France has never been enthusiastic over this little book which English 
and American criticism has praised more lavishly and more constantly 
than any other of Mrs. Gaskell’s works. 

An amusing prediction of the French attitude appears in this letter 
to Mrs. Gaskell from Mme Mobhl, date Paris, November 1, 1855: 


Isaw Mme Belloc two days ago. She has finished Cranford and is correcting the 
proofs. She has taken great pains with it. I wonder whether you will be able to 
judge which of your works will suit the French? I should think not. They are a 
queer people and as unlike the English as if they lived at the Antipodes.* 


Mme Mohl’s apprehension is born out by an unsigned review of this 
translation in the Bibliothéque universelle (44 serie, xxx1 [1856], 282) 
which finds the book very inferior to Mrs. Gaskell’s previous novels. 
The picture of an inconsequential society, especially where there is no 
intrigue, fails to hold the interest. 

An inconsequential society would seem to be one peopled largely with 
“old maids.” De Mouy finds this very strange: 


Il faut que je signale une particularité assez bizarre des ceuvres de Mrs. Gaskell, 
a savoir le grand nombre de vieilles filles qu’on rencontre. Elles sont méme pres- 
que les seuls personnages de Cranford, une curieuse étude de mceurs dans un 
genre 4 demi comique 4 demi attendri . . . un godt familier aux romanciers an- 
glais, mais qui étonne en France. 


He admits, however, that her portraits of these unfortunate beings are 
sympathetic.*! 

The canvas of Cranford was too gentle, for French readers, too re- 
stricted in tone. They were for the most part unaffected by its sym- 
pathetically ironical humor. Mme Belloc herself realized this fully when 
she wrote her critical essay on Mrs. Gaskell twelve years later: 


** Marie-Martin, also, finds this true, but he thinks Mrs. Gaskell’s treatment distin- 
guished by “cette foi mélée a cette pitié que si peu de gens ressentent”’ (of. cit., p. 185). 

*M. C. M. Senior, Letters and Recollections of Julius and Mary Mohl (London, 1887), 
p. 126. 

" Op. cit., p. 159; see also Etienne, “la Littérature des femmes en Angleterre: Currer 
Bell (Charlotte Bronté),”” Revue contemporaine, le série, xxxtv (1857), 282. 
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La, nulle prétention a effet, point de geste dramatique qui attire l’ceil. La foule 
passe devant et n’y voit rien. ... Chez nous |’esprit blasé par la peinture de 
sentiments forcés de situations impossibles, ne se préte que difficilement 4 |a 
lente initiation des caractéres; il aime les coups de foudre (p. 14). 


Indeed, Cranford might have escaped translation into French altogether 
had it not fallen into the hands of Mme Belloc who, as she was Irish, 
was sufficiently English to appreciate its charm. Among contemporary 
French critics this attitude is shared only by Marie-Martin, who has a 
fair understanding of its qualities (op. cit., p. 280), and among modern 
critics by M. Cazamian, who gets nearer to its secret even than Mme 
Belloc: 

. .. les scénes et les épisodes de vie provinciale qu’elle a groupés dans le décor 
d’une petite ville coquette et calme, agitée par les mille menus émois du senti- 
ment ou de l’amour-propre, sont chers 4 tous les cceurs anglais (Cranford). Ce 
mélange savoureux de malice, d’humeur, et d’émotion est l’exemple sur lequel se 
sont modelés les premiers récits de George Eliot; ils rappellent Jane Austen, avec 
moins de brillant et de vigueur mais un charme plus adouci.* 


The few additional weaknesses detected by Mrs. Gaskell’s critics do 
not seem to have troubled them greatly. Mme Belloc dislikes the number 
of deathbed scenes in Mary Barton (p. 9) and she objects to the undue 
sympathy depicted there for the proletariat (p. 12). Marie-Martin, re- 
ferring to North and South, says that all English and American novels 
written by women contain “un peu de sermon”? (0p. cit., p. 269). Forgues 
finds this tendency in Mary Barton, to which he links the novels of 
Charlotte Bronté, “‘sans prétendre leur faire un reproche,” however.” 

Marie-Martin finds only three of the sixteen stories in the volume, 
Lizzie Leigh and Other Tales, worthy of mention (op. cit., p. 280). 
Montégut (also Hedouin, of. cit., p. 465) finds Ruth, in spite of its general 
excellence, “un peu prolixe” (M.B., p. 925). And Mme Belloc objects to 
the French Revolution episode in Lady Ludlow as irrelevant in a nar- 
rative which shows everywhere else an admirable familiarity with the 
chosen milieu. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s later novels, since they have been treated in general 
surveys of her work, derive the benefit of perspective. An exception is 
“E. de V.’s” brief but discriminating review of Sylvia’s Lovers: “Les 
caractéres sont finement étudiés, |’intérét vivement excité dés le début, 
se soutient jusqu’a la fin,” etc. Mme Belloc gives an excellent résumé of 
this novel, with appreciation of the psychological complications involved, 


% Legouis et Cazamian, op. cit., p. 1085. For further observations on the French attitude 
toward English humor see this study, pp. 37 ff. 

33 “Etudes sur le roman anglais contemporain: les romans de Wilkie Collins,” Revue des 
deux mondes, n.p., 2° série, x11 (1855), 824. 
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stopping with the central crisis: “Je m’arréte; je n’ai voulu que donner 
une idée du haut sentiment moral développé avec tant d’art” (p. 24). 
De Mouy finds one of Mrs. Gaskell’s most charming novels in Lady 
Ludlow: 
Le type de I’héroine, une douairiére entichée des idées antiques, est rajeuni par 
la grace des détails et le caractére naif de ces préjugés divertissants . . . c’est la 
plus gracieuse petite vieille qu’on puisse voir. [All her concerns are related] avec 
une indulgence moqueuse, persiflés avec un enjouement sympathique qui sont 
dans les meilleures traditions de la littérature anglaise, et rappellent le Roger de 
Coverley d’Addison (op. cit., p. 161). 


A happy comparison. Mme Belloc is equally admiring: 


Lady Ludlow est le pendant de Cranford. C’est de méme un tableau de demi- 
teintes, aussi suave, d’un godt plus chatié: un véritable Chardin (p. 15). 


Her judgment of Wives and Daughters is important because it is almost 
the only contemporary French criticism of perhaps the author’s greatest 
novel: 

Chaque nouvel ouvrage marquait un progrés. Le dernier, Wives and Daughters 
... me parait son chef-d’ceuvre. Nulle part elle n’a poussé aussi loin |’observa- 
tion attendrie et profonde des caractéres, saisi au passage des traits plus fugitifs. 


After adroitly distinguishing the types of character depicted, she 
continues: 


Chaque portrait est parlant. On lit sur les physionomies, on entend les voix, on 
voit les gestes. Ce n’est pas la fidélité matérielle de la photographie, mais la 
reproduction vivante, animée de la nature intérieure, du monde de I’esprit: tout 
ce qu’il y a de plus opposé au réalisme, si brutal en sa crudité. Ce dernier ouvrage 
est d’une candeur corrégienne, suave, harmonieuse, émue. II y avait peu d’alliage 
dans ce beau talent qui, vers la fin, semblait encore grandir et s’épurer (pp. 25 f.). 


To this estimate must be added the celebrated tribute to Wives and 
Daughters uttered to Lord Houghton by George Sand shortly before her 
death: 


Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither I nor other female writers in France can ac- 
complish: she has written novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the 
world, and yet which every girl will be the better for reading.™ 


Modern criticism of Mrs. Gaskell has kept pretty close to the con- 
temporary estimate. M. Cazamian, as we have seen, places her in most 
respects at the top of the group of industrial novelists. While he thinks 
she has not been so happy in the treatment of Ruth and kindred themes, 


™ The Works of Mrs. Gaskell, with Introductions by A. W. Ward, vol. 1, Mary Barton 
(Ist issue, 1906) (London, 1919), p. xlvii. 
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though he admits this judgment may be due to personal taste, he has a 
fine appreciation of Cranford, and he thinks, looking at her work as a 
whole, that she occupies a place “bien a elle” in the art of psychological] 
realism (L. and C., p. 1085). One wishes that M. Cazamian had had more 
to say about Mrs. Gaskell’s later novels, Sylvia’s Lovers and Wives and 
Daughters, where her art, especially in the latter, is at its surest and 
where she probes more deeply into human psychology than his last 
sentence implies her ability to go. But apart from this, his estimate is 
just. 

On the whole, it is evident that French criticism of Mrs. Gaskell has 
been not merely generous, but fair. This is significant particularly in the 
case of the contemporary reviews which came at a period when English 
novels were a fad in France and when the reviewers were disposed to 
receive most fiction from across the Channel in a mood of amiability.* 
The shortcomings pointed out in her books were faults common to 
Victorian novelists from the least to the greatest; for example, prolixity 
and preaching. Had she been more widely censured for these faults, few 
writers of fiction among her contemporaries could in justice have escaped 
and the French admirers of Victorian fiction who passed over these 
tendencies lightly in Mrs. Gaskell were but symptomatic of the times. 

However, there is one quality of her art, a quality very English, which 
is present in nearly all that she wrote, even in her most tragic stories, 
and which her French critics have either ignored or have touched on 
very lightly; that is her humor. Montégut alone mentions Sally, the 
servant in Ruth. She belongs to the English comedy tradition, a type 
in which Mrs. Gaskell excels, and is, as he says, worthy to be placed ina 
gallery of popular figures (Ruth, pp. 921 ff.). The seasoned humor of 
Wives and Daughters in its more pointed irony very nearly approaches 
that of Jane Austen, but among contemporary critics not even Mme 
Belloc in her delicate appreciation of this novel has noticed it. As was 
intimated in the discussion of Cranford, the French critics of English 
fiction do not as a general rule seem to have fully understood English 
humor. De Mouy was quoted there (p. 563) as expressing some bewilder- 
ment over the English fondness for mingling humor with pathos. Perhaps 
Marie-Martin comes closest to an understanding of it where he speaks, 
in reference to Cranford, of ‘‘une qualité douce et charmante qui n’exclut 
pas l’ironie et qu’on appelle dans son pays l’humeur’”’ (0p. cit., p. 280). 
French criticism seems to have been much more interested in the serious 
than in the lighter side of Mrs. Gaskell’s work. Even as late as 1925 
Floris Delattre writes of the “douce et tendre Mrs. Gaskell dont la 


% There were, of course, exceptions to this attitude; see note 39, 
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rectitude morale et la charité si délicate constituent une forme du 
génie.””* 

One reason for this neglect of her humor may lie in the influence of the 
classical tradition of the theatre. For while the French romantic drama 
of the nineteenth century broke away from the time-honored practice 
of separating tragedy and comedy, the French novel does not, in general, 
seem to have followed this lead. One is inclined to infer from the critical 
reviews that the French liked Dickens not so much because of as in spite 
of his humor, which they found grotesque.*” And Jane Austen, to judge 
from Miss Devonshire’s tables, was one of the least popular of the Eng- 
lish novelists in France. Lemaitre declares: 

Jamais la haute équité de Flaubert ne se fat permis les lourdes railleries dont 
Eliot accable, avec une insupportable abondance, les petites gens du Moulin sur 
la Floss.** 


Montégut, in his Ecrivains modernes del’ Angleterre (3° série, Paris, 1892), 
has a long essay on Trollope in which he looks at this humorist altogether 
from the sociological slant, ignoring the humor completely. An English 
lover of Trollope would scarcely recognize in this picture the creator of 
Mrs. Proudie, Mr. Slope, and the Signora Neroni. 

Another reason may be sought in the fact that, as M. Cazamian once 
reminded me, the French lacked a current word to denote this quality. 
While “humor” is of Latin-French origin, the word in its modern sense 
was not adopted by the French before the eighteenth century and has 
been used, almost to the present day, only with hesitation. Yet French 
literature has had its own humor in a distinct vein since the beginning. 
So French critics of Mrs. Gaskell may have been vaguely aware of this 


% Revue anglo-américaine, 111 (1925), 260, a review of Quiller Couch’s Dickens and Other 
Victorians (Cambridge [Eng.], The University Press, 1925). 

7 See Ph. Chasles’ review of Bleak House in Journal des débats, 15 juin, 1856, pp. 2-3; 
Devonshire, op. cit., pp. 291, 293, where she quotes from French critiques. However, among 
intelligent readers of English fiction there must have been exceptions to this attitude which 
did not, unfortunately, get into print. For example, M. Cazamian has told me that when 
he was a boy, Dickens was read aloud, in translation, in the family circle, with huge 
amusement; and that while they were aware of the exaggeration, they did not regard it as 
grotesque. See his The Development of English Humor, Part 1 (N.Y., 1930), which, in its 
penetrating analysis, is a notable exception to the apparent misunderstanding or disre- 
gard of English humor by French critics of the fiction produced across the Channel. 

* J. Lemaitre, les Contemporains ... (Paris, 1887-1918)... 6° série, ‘1’Influence 
récente du littérature du Nord” (1896), p. 246. This preference for the graver style of 
English fiction is found as far back as the eighteenth century when Richardson’s novels 
were much more popular in France than Fielding’s were. The latter’s were condemned on 
moral grounds. See Joseph Texte, Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in 
Literature, trans. by J. W. Matthews (New York, 1899), pp. 144 ff.; W. L. Cross, The His- 
tory of Henry Fielding (Yale University Press, 1918), m, 140-141. 
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quality of humor when they speak of her “charm” or “‘piquancy.” That 
they did not seem to realize the category of humor is significant. 

In extenuation of this limitation, it may be said that there is no more 
fundamental index to the differences in racial genius than humor. It 
involves not merely the question of literal understanding but of racial 
taste (that is, conception of the comic), the latter often acting, perhaps 
unconsciously, as a deterrent to complete appreciation. For what may 
excite laughter in the Anglo-Saxon mind may not appear as a source of 
amusement to the French mind at all, and vice versa. 

A third reason for the French disregard of English humor may be 
sought in the answer to a very obvious question: why should Mrs. 
Gaskell’s novels, or any English novels, for that matter, have been 
popular in France? For this answer we need only to look at the reputation 
which the French novel enjoyed in the eyes of conservative critics at 
home. De Mouy’s conclusion to his study of Mrs. Gaskell, one of the 
finest appraisements that has been made by anyone, gives a pretty clear 
indication of what conservative French readers looked for in English 
novels and what they found wanting in their own: 


Tel est cet esprit, grave et méme austére, qui ne cherche 4 peindre que les plus 
nobles passions, la charité, la piété, avec une foi invincible dans la noblesse de 
l’Ame et Ja miséricorde de Dieu. Peut-¢tre un tel romancier semblerait-il étrange 
en France; peut-étre dirait-on qu’il remue des questions trop sérieuses, qu’i] sort 
des limites de son genre, que ses lecons rentrent plut6t dans le domaine du 
moraliste que dans celui du conteur, c’est qu’en France le roman n’a pas la méme 
importance qu’en Angleterré. Est-ce la faute du public? est-ce la faute des ro- 
manciers? Je ne veux pas entrer ici dans une discussion qui exigerait des longs 
développements. Je me borne 4 constater un fait, c’est que chez nous, le roman 
semble une ceuvre frivole destinée aux esprits frivoles. Grave erreur souvent, 
mais qui subsiste en dépit d’honorables efforts! Chez nos voisins il n’en est pas 
ainsi. Le roman s’addresse indistinctement 4 tous les honnétes gens lettrés; 
aussi, chez eux, on peut voir si noblesse oblige. Non seulement on n’y rencontre 
point ces productions hasardeuses d’imaginations vagabondes ou perverses, 
mais encore les plus hautes préoccupations des esprits sont du ressort des ro- 
manciers. L’homme d’Etat ou le clergyman y cherchent un délassement instructif, 
aussi bien que les lecteurs moins sérieux, stirs d’y trouver de hautes questions 
morales consciencieusement approfondies, sfirs aussi d’y voir les principes du 
juste et de l’honnéte sincérement respectés. Mrs. Gaskell et son inspiration évan- 
gélique ne doivent donc pas nous surprendre. L’auteur de Mary Barton et de 
Ruth demeure parfaitement fidéle 4 une noble tradition. Elle lui donne méme 
une force nouvelle, et, par le succés de ses livres, elle doit, inévitablement la con- 
firmer encore. Ajoutons qu’elle honore cette tradition et la littérature moderne 
de l’Angleterre et qu’il est beau d’employer son loisir 4 populariser de si nobles 
idées par de si remarquables ceuvres (p. 164). 
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There were many other critics; there must have been many lay 
readers of like mind in their preference for English over French fiction. 
While weakness in composition was a generally recognized fault in the 
English novel,** the disposition was to look beyond form to the attitude 
of the novelist toward his problem and his characters. Over and over 
again the English novel was praised for its portrayal of “les plus nobles 
passions.” French readers were interested in the spectacle of English life 
depicted honestly and cleanly by writers who, with few exceptions, took 
their profession, or more often, their avocation, with immense moral 
earnestness. If the English statesman and clergyman could resort to 
these books for relaxation mingled with instruction in high moral prob- 
lems, French statesmen could do likewise. Mary Barton was admired by 
Montalembert*® and Guizot expressed for English novels a preference 
complimentary in the extreme.“ 


Amuser n’est pas la seule mission du roman [writes Forgues about the same 
period, in the spirit and in almost the same words as Samuel Richardson in the 
preface to Clarissa]; on veut, de nos jours, qu’il serve en outre de véhicule a des 
notions exactes sur la société dans laquelle se meut |’individu, et aussi sur I’in- 
dividu dont les vices ou les vertus exercent 4 leur tour dans ce milieu une influ- 
ence incontestable.” 


In these scattered opinions it is the voice of French conservatism that 
we hear, the view that found expression in the more conservative critical 
journals. The view expressed by Mérimée (see above, p. 562) is the more 
radical, really, the more characteristic. Conservative French critics com- 
plained of the contemporary French novel on the grounds of both im- 
morality and careless technique.“ They deplored their novelists’ 


* For example, Horace de Lagardie, Journal des débats, 26 aodt, 1866, p. 2, ““Causerie 
de quinzaine”; L. Ratisbonne, ibid., 4 jan., 1856, p. 3 (a review of two translations of 
Jane Eyre); G. Masson, Rev. contemporaine, “la Correspondance littéraire”’ (on the Mill 
on the Floss), no. 13 (1860), p. 302; E. D. Forgues, Rev. des deux mondes (1885), “Etudes 
sur le roman anglais: les romans de Wilkie Collins,” p. 824; F. Brunetiére, le Roman 
naturaliste (Paris, 1883) (on Dickens and Thackeray, pp. 206-207; on G. Eliot, pp. 319 ff.); 
Legouis and Cazamian, op. cit., (Dickens, p. 1081; Disraeli, p. 1084); Ph. Chasles, Journal 
des débats, 15 juin, 1856, p. 3 (a review of Bleak House). 

 Cazamian, le Roman social en Angleterre, etc., p. 384. 

“ W.N. Senior, Conversations with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and Other Distinguished Persons 
During the Second Empire, ed. by M. C. M. Simpson (London, 1878), 11, 395. 

@ “Ta Vie cléricale en Angleterre,” Reowe des deux mondes, 2° période, xv (1858), 331. 

* Practically everyone who wrote on English fiction, and other critics, too, found fault 
with the fiction being written in France. Besides those already mentioned, see Brunetiére, 
op. cit., especially Chaps. 1, vi (pp. 181 ff.), x, x1, xu; Alfred Nettement, Etudes critiques 
sur le feuilleton-roman . . . (Paris, 1845), and le Roman contemporain . . . (Paris, 1864); 
P. de Gabriac, “du Roman a notre époque,” !’Echo de la France, t (1865-66), 20-27, 59-62; 
Abbé L. Bethléem, Romans d lire et romans a proscrire (Paris, 1920), a very popular guide- 
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indifference toward, even hatred of human nature. They were appalled 
by the mushroom growth of the roman-feuilleton: the “feuilleton-roman 
ou le feuilleton-immoral, deux mots pour le meme idée,” writes Nette- 
ment (Etudes critiques, p. 3). In the eyes of these critics the French nove! 
seemed to be almost a different species from the English novel.“ How 
different it was becomes very apparent in Zola’s conception of the nove] 
as set forth in the preface to the second edition of Thérése Raquin (1868): 


Dans Thérése Raquin j’ai voulu étudier des tempéraments et non des caractéres. 
La est le livre entier. J’ai choisi des personnages souverainement dominés par 
leurs nerfs et leurs sang, dépourvus de libre arbitre, entrainés 4 chaque acte de leur 
vie par les fatalités de leur chair. Thérése et Laurent sont des brutes humaines, 
rien de plus. J’ai cherché 4 suivre pas a pas dans ces brutes le travail sourd des 
passions, les poussées de Il’instinct, les détraquements cérébraux survenus 4 la 
suite d’une crise nerveuse ... ; enfin, ce que j’ai été obligé d’appeler leurs re- 
mords [they murder her husband], consiste en un simple désordre organique, en 
une rébellion du systeme nerveux tendu 4 se rompre. L’Ame est parfaitement ab- 
sente. ... Qu’on lise le roman avec soin, on verra que chaque chapitre est 
Pétude d’un cas curieux de physiologie . . . j’ai simplement fait sur deux corps 
vivants le travail analytique que les chirurgiens font sur les cadavres. 


Here we see the novel caught in the mesh of scientific method, conceived 
of from the standpoint of highly conscious theory and in an attitude to- 
ward human nature that would have been utterly incomprehensible to 
English novelists in the middle decades of the nineteenth century; 
writers whose distinction lies in the expression of human sympathy, pro- 
found interest in their created characters. While this factor was a source 
of great power in the English novel, it was, also, a source of weakness. 
It was responsible for the vein of sentimentality which marks, in some 
degree, most of even the greatest novels of the period. 

So if we would seek an ulterior reason for French admiration of 
Victorian fiction, we should find it in the form of a protest against the 
new order—against naturalism. Wherever, for example, Mrs. Gaskell’s 
critics, Montégut, de Mouy, Mme Belloc, and others, have reflected 
unfavorably on French novels, they have shown themselves enlisted in 
the ranks of conservatism in that war which, beginning as early as 1839, 
raged through the sixties and seventies with fervid eloquence, but 
largely in vain, against the literary movement that started as realism 
and developed into naturalism. The English novel was one form of am- 





book to the “safe” fiction that ran through nine editions by 1925. It is worth noting that 
most of the novels on his approved list are English. 

“See De Mouy, above, pp. 568; also, Brunetiére, le Roman naturaliste, where in 
chapters vm and x, he analyzes the differences between English and French fiction, showing 
how widely different the respective aims were. 
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munition used by these contestants in their efforts to free the minds of 
their countrymen from what they felt to be pernicious slavery to these 
new theories and practices.“ This explains why Mrs. Gaskell, though a 
social progressive in England, was hailed in France by the adherents of 
literary conservatism. She stood for love of humanity as taught by the 
Christian religion, and she embodied her beliefs in a literary form whose 
power of appeal was commonly acknowledged. Hence George Sand’s 
encomium (see p. 565) is of peculiar interest, for it was indeed rare in the 
France of that period to find in the same novel moral goodness and power 
of appeal combined in such measure as to hold the attention of a sheltered 
young person and a man of the world. And what was true of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s novels was true, of course, of many other English novels. 

That Mrs. Gaskell wrote a few stories and sketches on French sub- 
jects,“ that she shows in her work, generally, an intelligent sympathy 
toward things French, that she was an habitué of Mme Mohl’s celebrated 
salon’? in the rue du Bac, the meeting-place of many distinguished 
persons of the period, and through associations made there came to be 
heartily admired not merely for her personality, but for her liberal ideas* 
by Ampére, Guizot, Jules Simon, Montalembert, and others, that 
Mme Cornélis de Witt, the daughter of Guizot, was one of her translators 
and arranged for the publication of her novels in France—these facts 
were, no doubt, instrumental in introducing Mrs. Gaskell’s work into 
France, but they are not sufficient to explain the popularity of her 
novels there for a period of forty years. The real cause of this popularity 
is to be sought in a much broader current of tendencies than the taste 
for a single novelist. Mrs. Gaskell’s temporary vogue in France forms, 
as we have seen, but one element, yet an important element, in the great 
struggle made by the conservative intellectuals in French society to 
elevate the taste of the reading public, to save it from the degrading 
influence of the roman-feuilleton and the vices of naturalism. In their zeal 
to foster morality these critics seem, quite naturally, to have been un- 
aware that the new movement was capable of producing, in some re- 
spects, a saner art than that of the English novelists whom they so 
admired, that Madame Bovary (1859), for example, might be regarded 

* An admirable account of this struggle is given by Pierre Martino, in le Roman réaliste 
sous le seconde empire (Paris, 1913). 

“ “Traits and Stories of the Huguenots,” “My French Master,” “An Accursed Race,” 
“French Life,” “Company Manners.” The second and the third of these stories were trans- 
lated into French. See Tauchnitz list. 

*™M. C. M. Senior (afterwards Simpson), Letters and Recollections of Julius and Mary 
Mohl (London, 1887). 

48 See my study, “Liberalism in the Social Teachings of Mrs. Gaskell,” The Social Service 
Review, v (1931), 57-73. 
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as an object-lesson for their friends across the Channel, as a challenge 
to sincerity in art. 

Inevitable questions arise here: What effect, if any, did this admira- 
tion of English novels produce in France beyond the fact that they were 
widely read and were formidable rivals in popularity to the native 
product? Were they imitated immediately, or if not immediately, can 
they be said to have had any part in the change that came over the 
themes and the spirit of French fiction toward the close of the century, 
after the fever of naturalism had spent itself? Can Mrs. Gaskell be 
definitely named in this connection as an influential factor? To answer 
these questions with any degree of precision would require a study of 
every English novelist whose work was at all prominent in France from, 
roughly, 1830 to 1900 and of French novelists in the same period. Even 
so, the results would probably be far from satisfactory. To try to prove 
the degree of influence exercised by one writer or period or nation upon 
another is often a dangerous undertaking. For the history of thought 
constantly shows that ideas may arise simultaneously and independently 
in different areas and that their sources, because they are subject to so 
many subtle conditions, are sometimes impossible to trace. 

Critical opinion through the middle decades of the century tended, as 
we have already seen, to emphasize the fundamental differences between 
the fiction of the two countries, the inference seeming to be that English 
fiction, though greatly admired, could not well be imitated. Conscious- 
ness of this fact is evident in an illuminating article by ‘Horace de 
Lagardie” (Mme de Peyronnet) in the Journal des débats for August 26, 
1866, which goes further than merely pointing out and caviling over 
differences and seeks a reason for the alleged inferiority of French to 
English novels in the conditions under which the respective peoples 
wrote and the ends which they sought to achieve. First, bourgeois life, 
the accepted copy for the novelist, is, in France, moulded everywhere by 

certain fixed conventions. Hence, it offers only types in contrast to the 
highly individualized characters which the same social class, unfettered 
by such restrictions, produces in England. Second, French novels are the 
work of professional littérateurs forced to congregate in the fevered 
critical atmosphere of Paris where they have no opportunity to observe 
provincial manners. Tyrannized over by their critics, they live in con- 
stant fear of not being original. So, while their technique is usually su- 
perior to that of English novelists, their characters are distortions with- 
out power to evoke a spark of human sympathy. 
However, in spite of these insuperable obstacles to the imitation of 
English by French novelists which Horace de Lagardie felt to exist 
when she wrote in 1866, modern critics, French and English, have now 
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and then pointed out definite instances either of specific borrowing or 
of the impetus to use the same kind of subjects: Saintsbury, Dargan, 
and, to a less extent, Lanson, Lemaitre, and Martino.*® On the whole, 
it seems more likely that where English fiction affected French fiction 
during the first half of the century it was in the domain of romance. The 
realism that came to the fore in France in the early fifties in the work 
of Murget and others and that ultimately turned into the naturalism of 
the Goncourts and Zola was, as we have seen, of a very different order 
from the realism of such Fnglish novelists as Jane Austen, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, Trollope, and George Eliot. It arose out of 
altogether different conditions and its spirit and aim were different. 

It is safer, perhaps, to seek for ultimate causes of French realism in 
the development of certain social and scientific forces that appeared 
simultaneously in England and in France: the democratic spirit, about 
1830, and, in the 1850’s, discoveries in science which led to the growth of 
the spirit of positivism in French fiction and in French art. According 
to Martino (op. cit., p. 75) the realistic canvasses of Courbet reacted 
upon the work of Champfleury and the scientific spirit inspired the 
critical theories of Taine who in turn exercised a profound influence on 
Zola’s principles and technique (ibid., pp. 213 ff.). But while these two 
forces, democracy and science, affected both French and English thought 
in the same period, they operated on the two peoples in a very different 
manner. 

Hence, it should not be surprising, considering the conditions under 
which fiction was being written in France during the middle decades of 
the century, that the English novel as practiced by Mrs. Gaskell and her 
contemporaries was not imitated. In spite of the great enthusiasm for 
English novels felt by the conservative social element, both critics and 
reading public, the exponents of realism and naturalism were also im- 
mensely popular. They throve on persecution. The celebrated trial of 
Madame Bovary was what achieved its success. The more publicity 
Zola’s manifestoes were given, the more were his novels read. Naturalism 
had to run its course before any significant change could come. 

Lanson in his suggestive chapter ‘‘La fin du siécle’’ finds foreign in- 
fluence on fiction prevalent not before 1880. After that year French 
literature received more than it gave (op. cit., p. 1106). Among the 


’G. Saintsbury, A History of the French Novel to the Close of the Nineteenth Century 
(London, 1919), m, 160-161, 179, 351, 352,425; U. Maigron, le Roman historique a I’ époque 
romantique: essai sur l’influence de Walter Scott (nouvelle éd., Paris, 1912); E. P. Dargan, 
“Scott and the French Romantics,” P.M.L.A., xL1x (1934), 599-629; Lanson, /’ Histoire 
de la littérature francaise (14¢ éd., Paris, 1920), p. 992; J. Lemaitre, op. cit., 6° série, pp. 225 
ff.; Martino, op. cit., pp. 69-70, 90, 195. 
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numerous European writers—Scandinavian, Russian, German, Italian, 
Spanish—who in varied measure have imbued French fiction with a 
new kind of naturalism, adding to the qualities of exact observation, 
genuine interest in humanity: charity, pity, faith in the value of living, 
he names from England only George Eliot. He cites as her specific con- 
tribution reaction from individualism, materialism, and religious dog- 
matism. And yet he finds all this foreign invasion an effect rather than 
a cause of the new elements apparent in French literature after 1880. 
He sees these new elements as the result of changes within the French 
social structure rather than the result of influences from without; foreign 
influence only quickened what was already present, but dormant. 

That he should cite George Eliot alone as England’s contribution to 
the group that helped to ameliorate the hardness of French naturalism 
and that he should have associated with her name the specific qualities 
he mentions, may have been owing to the prominence to which Bru- 
netiére raised her in his Roman naturaliste (1883). Mrs. Gaskel]’s work 
is distinguished not only for these very qualities but also for qualities 
attributed by Lanson to the continental writers who have affected 
French literature. Her work shows all of these humanizing elements in 
conspicuous measure. In tolerance toward certain social] problems she 
was more liberal than George Eliot.®° And, according to present evi- 
dence, her novels were, by far, the more widely read. Even so, I would 
not claim that Mrs. Gaskell was a single, predominant influence. Ii 
English fiction had any effect on French fiction after 1880, it is likely to 
be due not so much to the work of this or that particular writer as to 
characteristics which have marked the novel in England as a distinct 
genre since the time of Richardson: a profound interest in humanity, 
expressed in a fondness for ethical and social themes and in a very lively 
feeling for the imagined characters. In this general way, Mrs. Gaskell, 
whose very human novels were read in France for forty years, must 
have had some part, if undemonstrable, in the development of French 
literary taste. 

ANNETTE B. HopxKIns 
Goucher College 


5 See note 48. 
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XXXII 
IRISH POETS OF TODAY AND BLAKE 


HERE is a belief current among Irish people but not accepted by 
critics that William Blake was of immediate Irish descent. This 
belief may explain the special appeal of Blake to Irishmen. A more 
probable explanation of Blake’s appeal to the Irish lies in the interest of 
Irish people in symbolic and philosophical writing. In any event both 
George William Russell, or A E as he was known, and William Butler 
Yeats discovered in Blake a kindred spirit. a 
A E was interested in Blake for many years and made frequent” refer- 
ences to Blake’s writings. But the influence of Blake upon A E was not 
so great as one might expect from the number of references. A E was 
not a derivative writer. He stated his relation to other writers in a 
letter August 14, 1932: 


I think it is a mistake to assume that the wisdom of one writer must have been 
passed on from other writers. If both are seeking for the same spirit they discover 
for themselves the same truths and what they read confirms what is already sur- 
mised or known and perhaps widens the mind. I say so because before I read any 
mystical literature I had independently come to beliefs which I have held since 
through my life, and what was natural with myself I can only think may have 
been natural with others.! 


With this statement of A E in mind it is of value to study A E’s refer- 
ences to Blake and compare similar ideas of the two poets. A survey of 
A E’s writing reveals that A E’s knowledge of Blake included not only 
the Songs of Innocence and Experience but also the less familiar prophetic 
books. Familiarity with The Marriage of Heaven and Hell is attested by 
the great number of quotations from it. The other prophetic books 
which he mentioned are The Book of Urizen, Milton, Jerusalem, and 
A Vision of the Daughters of Albion. 

In Imaginations and Reveries, The Candle of Vision, and The Inter- 
preters and also in the reviews which A E wrote for The Irish Statesman 
one finds frequent references to Blake and verbal echoes of his poetry. 
Brehon in The Interpreters quotes, although incorrectly, from one of 
The Songs of Experience: 

I do not think as you do that recognition of the divine powers will take sceptre 
or crown from the spirit of man, for all meditation ends at last with the thinker, 
and he finds he is what he has himself conceived. The poet Blake said: 

It is impossible for thought, 

A greater than itself to know.” 


? Unpublished letter from A E to Grace Jameson. 
* The Interpreters (New York, 1923), p. 128. The Blake quotation occurs in Poetry and 
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A later reference to one of The Songs of Experience occurs in a review of 
The Collected Poems of W. H. Davies: 


Some times he recalls the Elizabethans and sometimes the later Blake, but he has 
nothing of that spiritual homesickness which suddenly overcame Blake when he 
looks at the Sunflower and sends his heart upon eternal journeys.* 


The poem of Blake to which A E referred is a short lyric, “Ah, Sun- 
flower”’: 

Ah, Sun-flower! weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the Sun, 

Seeking after that sweet golden clime 

Where the traveller’s journey is done: 

Where the Youth pined away with desire, 

And the pale Virgin shrowded in snow 

Arise from their graves, and aspire 

Where my Sun-flower wishes to go.‘ 


The quotations from The Marriage of Heaven and Hell and the refer- 
ences to it are so frequent that one may safely infer that it was A F’s 
favorite of the prophetic books. In the article “A Gold Standard for 
Literature” A E compared the aphorisms of Blake with those of Eastern 
philosophers. 


It is worth noting that William Blake, the sole writer in modern times who not 
only wrote, but engraved, printed and coloured his poetry, is the only writer 
whose power of concentrated utterance is on a level with these ancient sages. 
There are aphorisms in his Marriage of Heaven and Hell which are fiery and 
germinal, and there is hardly any writer who has been more a cause of writing 
to others who try to translate the gold of his literature into the more popular 
silver and copper of intelligibility.* 


A E quoted some of these aphorisms in The National Being. 

In all things it is best for a people to obey the law of their own being. The lion 
can never become the ox, and “one law for the lion and the ox is oppression.’ 
One sentence in A E’s review of The Pariah echoes Blake’s statement 
concerning Milton: 

Anyhow, if there is any demand for Satanic Philosophy in Ireland The Pariah 





Prose of William Blake, ed. by Geoffrey Keynes (Bloomsbury, 1927, one volume edition), 
p. 77. Unless otherwise stated I shall use this edition of Blake’s works. 

8 The Irish Statesman, x1 (November 10, 1928), 198. 

4 Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 73. 

5 The Irish Statesman, x1 (March 2, 1929), 516. 

6 The National Being (New York, 1930), p. 129. The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, 
p. 203. 
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will supply the need. I doubt if there is any interest. Those who belong to the 
devil’s party here act from impulse and require no philosophy.’ 


Compare with Blake’s words: 


The reason Milton wrote in fetters when he wrote of Angels & God, and at lib- 
erty when of Devils & Hell, is because he was a true Poet and of the Devil’s party 
without knowing it.* 

Of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell A E seems to have been most 
interested in those sections entitled “A Memorable Fancy.” To the 
fourth of these fancies he referred in three different reviews. A discussion 
of Lord Dunsany’s The Blessing of Pan afforded A E two opportunities 
of using this fancy. 


We shake ourselves at the end, throw off the enchantment and cry out like 
Blake’s angel in the Memorable Fancy, “Thou hadst almost imposed on me by 
thy fantasy.” 

I defy you to impose on me with your fantasy. I will read Esther Waters or Jude 


the Obscure to this world, as Blake weighed himself with a volume of Aristotle to 
sink himself from a high star to our own.® 


The fourth fancy ends: 


We went into the mill, & I in my hand brought the skeleton of a body, which 
in the mill was Aristotle’s Analytics. 

So the Angel said: “thy phantasy has imposed upon me, & thou oughtest to 
be ashasmed.”’ 

I answer’d: ‘we impose on one another, & it is but lost time to converse with 
you whose works are only ‘Analytics.’”!° 


In reviewing Roger Fry’s Cézanne: A Study of His Development, A E 
compared Cézanne with Blake: 


Are the masterpieces there, or are they improvisations by the clever fellow? It 
is very difficult to say, for the clever fellow half impressed his fantasy upon us, as 
in Blake’s Memorable Fancy, where there were black and white demons and a 
serpent advancing with all the fury of a spiritual existence, so long as the diseased 
imagination was active."! 


In Blake’s words we read: 


But now, from between the black & white spiders, a cloud and fire burst and 
rolled thro’ the deep, black’ning all beneath, so that the nether deep grew black 
as a sea, & rolled with a terrible noise; beneath us was nothing now to be seen 


’ The Irish Statesmen, rx (January 21, 1928), 465. 

* Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 192. 

* The Irish Statesman, 1x (October 22, 1927), 161. 

© Poetry and Prose of William Blake, pp. 200-201. 

" The Irish Statesman, tx (December 31, 1927), 400-401. 
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but a black tempest, till looking east between the clouds & the waves, we saw a 
cataract of blood mixed with fire, and not many stones’ throw from us appear’d 
and sunk again the scaly folds of a monstrous serpent; ... soon we saw his 
mouth & red gills hang just above the raging foam, tinging the black deep with 
beams of blood, advancing toward us with all the fury of a spiritual existence." 


The fourth of the references to this fancy occurs in an article “The 
Contented Man” in which A E stated that by reading the poems or 
tales of the Irish writers of today “we will see life from some strange 
angle, or we will go as Blake in one of his memorable fancies into the 
crypts of life.’ The entire fancy is concerned with Blake’s descent into 
the crypts. 

An early quotation from another of the prophetic books occurs in 
Imaginations and Reveries. This is the lyric included in the preface to 
Milton. 

I will not cease from mental fight 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land." 


In The Candle of Vision A E quoted a phrase from Blake’s A Vision 
of the Last Judgment: 


I have obscured the vision of that being by dilating too much on what was 
curious, but I desired to draw others to this meditation, if by reasoning it were 
possible to free the intellect from its own fetters, so that the imagination might 
go forth, as Blake says, “in uncurbed glory.’ 


Blake had written: 


The Treasures of Heaven are not Negations of Passion, but Realities of Intellect, 
from which all the Passions Emanate Uncurbed in their Eternal Glery." 


In the Irish Statesman March 12, 1927, A E reviewed the Everyman 
edition of the Poems and Prophesies of William Blake. In this review he 
stated that he who would understand the prophetic books of Blake must 
kindle the light of his own imagination. In the course of the review he 
referred to the psychological revelation of the Vision of the Daughters of 
Albion, to the irony of the “Memorable Fancy” in The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, and to Jerusalem, Blake’s greatest song. 

In writing a review of the full color facsimile of The Book of Urizen 


13 The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 199. 

4 The Irish Statesman, x1 (December 15, 1928), 298. 
“ Imaginations and Reveries (Dublin, 1915),"p. 98. 

% The Candle of Vision (London, 1919), p. 172. 

16 The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 842. 
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published by J. M. Dent & Sons, A E discussed the authenticity of 
Blake’s visions: 


But while we deny authenticity to the symbolic pictures, that is we do not be- 
lieve, as it is said Blake did, that they represent real entities, there is still a 
mystery about them, for they are obviously things seen, not reasoned out, as so 
much that purports to be imaginative art is. I feel convinced that Blake with 
inward eye, saw in some psychic aether the images he depicted . . . Possibly 
Blake’s figures are of two kinds, occasionally there may be pictures of entities 
which have external psychic reality, and at other times, the internal artificer of 
symbolic forms was active.'” 


Although the review deals with The Book of Urizen, it includes praise of 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 


The Marriage of Heaven and Hell is possibly the most thought-compelling book in 
English Literature, as it is one of the most beautiful in its fiery esoteric way. I do 
not want to read any more interpretations of Blake’s prophetic books, but I 
would like to read a study psychological rather than aesthetic on the designs of 
these works.'* 


A E’s notes on the psychological studies of Blake are as interesting 
as his comments on the works themselves. Of Harold Bruce’s William 
Blake in this World A E wrote: 


A peasant girl to-day seeing the vision of a beautiful woman, might think it was 
a vision of the Blessed Virgin. Two thousand years ago a girl, seeing such a vi- 
sion, might have assumed it was Diana. The interpretation would depend on the 
thought in the waking mind, and Blake was like this in giving famous names to 
apparitions he saw. He may have been wrong, but there was nothing of insanity 
in his interpretations, only an incomplete philosophy of the world of phantasy 
into which he passed so easily.!* _ 


A E was pleased by the reproductions in Joseph Wicksteed’s study 
called Blake’s Innocence and Experience, but he objected to Wicksteed’s 
applying doctrine to the lyrics.” 

In addition to discussing Blake in the reviews which dealt primarily 
with that author, A E mentioned him in reviews of the work of other 
authors. In the review of the Poems of T. S. Eliot we find this sentence 
concerning Blake. 


Blake is often obscure but when we penetrate his obscurity we continually find 
an angel in the innermost, whereas when we have penetrated the arcanum of 
Mr. Eliot we find little or nothing to reward us.” 


1” The Irish Statesman, xm (October 5, 1929), 96. 18 Tbid., p. 96. 
8 Tbid., v (October 10, 1925), 150. 2 Tbid., x1 (February 2, 1929), 439. 
” Tbid., v (January 9, 1926), 564. 
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In reviewing W. H. Davie’s Secrets A E wrote: 


We get from the verse no more than these give us, but to get that is much, and 
when we need profundities we will go to the mystical Blake, the wise Goethe, or 
another of the giants.” 


A E expressed several ideas which one may find in the poetry of Blake. 
Since A E did not quote from the work of the earlier poet, we cannot 
attribute these ideas to Blake as a source, but it is possible that A E’s 
idea of the ultimate source of thought and his conception of a world 
memory owe their origin to similar conceptions in Blake’s poetry. A E’s 
conception of the ultimate sources of thought is stated by the poet of 
The Interpreters: 


“T think,” said Lavelle, “that Heaven and Earth must be a unity, and that men 
are often Heaven inspired, and that ideas descend on us from a divine world, 
and they must finally make a conquest of Earth and draw us into a conscious 
unity with the Heavens.” 


‘Compare with Blake’s words in Jerusalem: 


We who dwell on Earth can do nothing of ourselves; every thing is conducted by 
Spirits, no less than Digestion or Sleep.™ 


In The Candle of Vision A E devoted a chapter to “The Memory of 
Earth.” He illustrated the doctrine of the memory of earth by glimpses 
into the life of other times. The doctrine is crystallized inthe following 
sentence: 


We soon grow to think our memory but a portion of that eternal memory and 
that we in our lives are gathering an innumerable experience for a mightier being 
than our own.” 


This theory recalls the familiar lines from Blake’s Jerusalem: 


All things acted on Earth are seen in the bright Sculptures of/ Los’s Halls, & 
every Age renews its powers from these Works.* 


These quotations reveal that in spite of the fact that A E held at least 
two ideas in common with Blake, the amount of influence was not great. 
A E felt a kinship with Blake but remained an original writer. 

In contrast to the limited influence of Blake upon A E the influence of 
Blake upon Yeats is great. The writings of Yeats are pervaded with the 
influence of Blake. Of the beginning of Yeats’s acquaintance with the 
writings of Blake we have a record in the Autobiographies: ‘When I was 

% Tbid., mn (May 17, 1924), 310. % The Interpreters, pp. 19-20, also p. 6. 
™% Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 551, see also p. 198. 

25 The Candle of Vision, p. 56; see also pp. 56-65, 75, 103. 

%% Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 578. 
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fifteen or sixteen my father had told me about Rossetti and Blake and 
given me their poetry to read.’”’ The obvious influence of Blake upon 
Yeats’s writings began almost a decade later. At that time Mr. Edwin 
Ellis gave Yeats his own early interpretation of Blake’s poem which be- 
gins: 
The fields from Islington to Marleybone, 
To Primrose Hill and St. John’s Wood, 
Were builded over with pillars of gold, 
And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood. 


Of the interpretation Yeats wrote: 


The four quarters of London represented Blake’s four great mythological per- 
sonages, the Zoas, and also the four elements. These few sentences were the 
foundation of all study of the philosophy of William Blake that requires an exact 
knowledge for its pursuit and that traces the connection between his system and 
that of Swedenborg or of Boehme. I recognised certain attributions, from what 
is sometimes called the Christian Cabbala, of which Ellis had never heard, and. 
with this proof that his interpretation was more than fantasy he and I began our 
four years’ work upon the Prophetic Books of William Blake.* 


This prolonged interest resulted not only in the edition of The Works 
of William Blake, Poetic, Symbolic, and Critical (Edited with Lithographs 
of the illustrated “Prophetic Books” and a Memoir and Interpretation 
by E. J. Ellis and W. B. Yeats. 3 vols. London, 1893) and in Yeats’s 
two editions of The Poems of William Blake (1893, 1905, Muses Library) 
but also in a series of articles on ‘‘William Blake and His Illustrations to 
The Divine Comedy” (Savoy, July, August, and September, 1896) and 
an article on Blake in The Academy (June 19, 1897) later reprinted under 
the title “William Blake and the Imagination.” 

But Blake’s influence on Yeats is not to be measured in terms of the 
amount or number of Yeats’s publications which deal with Blake. Rather 
does it appear in the fact that Yeats’s early bent for writing of things 
of the mind and its sight into another world was deepened by Blake’s 
writings and in the fact that words, symbols, and ideas of Blake appear 
in Yeats’s writings. 

Yeats’s interest in things of the mind may be discerned as early as 
1885 in “An Epilogue to the Island of Statues and the Seeker.” 


Then no wise worship dusty deeds, 
Nor seek—for this is also sooth— 
To hunger fiercely after truth, 
Lest all thy toiling only breeds 


7 W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies (New York, 1927), p. 141. *8 Tbid., p. 199. 
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New dreams, new dreams; there is no truth 
Saving in thine own heart.** 


A second illustration of Yeats’s concern with problems of the mind 
occurs in the love lyric, “Ephemera.” 


Before us lies eternity, our souls 
Are love, and a continual farewell.*° 


Closely related to the problems of the mind which assailed Yeats is 
the idea of God. His earliest religious poem appeared in October, 1886, 
under the title “From the Book of Kauri the Indian—Section V. On 
the Nature of God.” 


I passed along the water’s edge below the humid trees, 

My spirit rocked in evening light, the rushes round my knees 
My spirit rocked in sleep and sighs; and saw the moorfowl pace 
All dripping on a grassy slope, and saw them cease to chase 
Each other round in circles, and heard the eldest speak: 

Who holds the world between His bill and makes us strong or weak 
Is an undying moorfowl, and He lives beyond the sky. 

The rains are from His dripping wing, the moonbeams from His eye. 
I passed a little further on and heard a lotus talk: 

Who made the world and ruleth it, He hangeth on a stalk, 

For I am in His image made, and all this tinkling tide 

Ts but a sliding drop of rain between His petals wide. 

A little way within the gloom a roebuck raised his eyes 

Brimful of starlight, and he said: The Stamper of the Skies, 

He is a gentle roebuck; for how else, I pray could He 

Conceive a thing so sad and soft, a gentle thing like me? 

I passed a little further on and heard a peacock say: 

Who made the grass and made the worms and made my feathers gay, 
He is a monstrous peacock, and He waveth all the night 

His languid tail above us, lit with myriad spots of light.™ 





The poem shows the influence of Indian literature upon the mind of 
Yeats. The fact that Blake had been influenced by the Indians is another 
link binding Yeats to Blake. 

Yeats’s first visions of another world occur in ‘The Stolen Child,” 
December, 1886, and “The Wanderings of Oisin,” 1889. Yeats felt that 
the Irish were very close to the other world. He concluded the essay, 
“A Remonstrance with Scotsmen for having soured the disposition of 
their Ghosts and Faeries” (March 2, 1889). 


You—you will make no terms with the spirits of fire and earth and air and water. 


*® Yeats, Collected Works in Verse and Prose (Stratford-on-Avon, 1908), 1, 92. 
% Tbid., p. 108. 31 Tbid., pp. 103-104. 
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You have made the Darkness your enemy. We—we exchange civilities with the 
world beyond.” 


Yeats found this same interest in a world other than the one in which 
we live and an interest in the truths of the mind in the work of Blake, 
whose “joyous, intellectual energy’”* he admired. In his writings Yeats 
has become increasingly absorbed with the study of the mind. In The 
Vision he has stated the body of his theories. One cannot safely attribute 
Yeats’s growth of interest in ideas to the study of Blake, but the theory 
that he was influenced by Blake’s trend of thought may gain credence 
from the fact that Yeats admired Blake so much that he adopted for 
his own his predecessor’s phrases, symbols, and even ideas. Direct quo- 
tations from Blake, words, phrases, symbols, and ideas of Blake appear 
scattered through the work of Yeats. Since a complete catalogue of 
these borrowings would be very long, I shall select typical examples. 

A significant use of the words of Blake may be found in the title, 
“The Ideas of Good and Evil,” which Yeats used for a volume of essays 
published in 1903. Blake had placed the same words on the title page 
of the MS book, a notebook which contains the “Songs of Innocence and 
Experience” and other fancies. The title, Yeats surmised, was probably 
a first thought for ‘The Songs of Experience” because “experience,” 
and eating the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, are one 
and the same in Blake’s philosophy. In his edition of Blake’s poems 
Yeats used the rejected or forgotten title for the later poems of Blake, 
many of which are recorded in the MS book.™ 

A borrowing less evident than that of a title is the word “bane.” “Bane” 
is used in a fourteen-stanza poem originally intended as the introduction 
of Chapter m1 of Jerusalem, but which Yeats printed under the title 
“The Grey Monk.” The word in question appears in stanza seven. 


When God commanded this hand to write 
In the shadowy hours of deep midnight, 
He told me that all I wrote should prove 
The bane of all that on earth I love.* 


The word “‘bane” in the poem might go unnoticed were it not that Ellis 
and Yeats pointed it out in their discussion of the meaning of the poems: 


It is easy to see that in the “Monk,” as in “Milton,” Blake had his own career in 
mind. “He told me that all I wrote should prove the bane of all that on earth 


® Tbid., v, 151. 3 Autobiographies, p. 194. 

% Poems of William Blake, edited by Yeats, “Modern Library” p. 87 and p. 267, n. 
Editors and biographers usually speak of Blake’s notebook as the MS. book. 

% The Works of William Blake, Poetic, Symbolic, and Critical, Ed. by E. J. Ellis and 
W. B. Yeats (London, 1893), m1, 224. 
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I love,” recalls some lines written at Felphan, about the same time and sent in a 
letter to Mr. Butts— 

“Must my wife live in my sister’s bane 

And my sister survive on my love’s pain?” 
The word bane is so rare in Blake, that though the use of it is not the same here, 
both belong to the threat of evil accompanied by command to work that Los in 
one, God in the other, gives, though in the case of Los the threat only is in the 
verses, which relate an incident afterwards turned into an “ornament in Mil- 
ton.” 


In Yeats’s work the word appears in the stanza included in ‘““Hanrahan’s 
Vision’”’: 

The little fox he murmured, 

“O what of the world’s bane?” 

The sun was laughing sweetly, 

The moon plucked at my rein; 

But the little red fox murmured, 

“O do not pluck at his rein, 

He is riding to the townland 

That is the world’s bane.”’*” 


Even if Yeats did not apply the word precisely as Blake did, it is prob- 
able that he had not forgotten its use by Blake. 

The word “lineaments” appears frequently in A Descriptive Catalogue 
in which Blake set forth his theory of art. One of the passages which 
included the word follows: 


The Beauty proper for sublime art is lineaments, or forms and features that are 
capable of being the receptacles of intellect; accordingly the Painter has given in 
his Beautiful Man, his own idea of intellectual Beauty. The face and limbs that 
deviates or alters least, from infancy to old age, is the face and limbs of greatest 
Beauty and perfection.** 


In his discussion of Blake’s illustrations to The Divine Comedy Yeats 
quoted the foregoing passage;** however, his use of the word “linea- 
ments” may be derived not only from A Descriptive Catalogue but 
also from passages such as: 


What is it men in women do require? 
The lineaments of Gratified Desire.‘ 


* Thid., p. 225. 

57 Collected Works in Verse and Prose, v, 243. These lines first appeared in “The Vision 
of O’Sullivan the Red,” The New Review (April, 1896). 

38 Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 799. See also pp. 780, 783, 792, 802, 807, 837. 

** Collected Works in Verse and Prose, v1, 145. 

Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 100. See p. 99. 
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Yeats had Cuchulain utter these words in describing Aoife: 


Had you seen her 
With that high, laughing, turbulent head of hers 
Thrown backward, and the bow-string at her ear, 
Or sitting at the fire with those grave eyes 
Full of good counsel as it were with wine, 
Or when love ran through all the lineaments 
Of her wild body—although she had no child, 
None other had all beauty, queen or lover, 
Or was so fitted to give birth to kings.“ 


And Yeats had Michael Robartes say these words to the dancer: 


It follows from this Latin text 

That blest souls are not composite, 
And that all beautiful women may 
Live in uncomposite blessedness, 

And lead us to the like—if they 

Will banish every thought, unless 
The lineaments that please their view 
When the long looking-glass is full 
Even from the foot-sole think it too. 


In Jerusalem Blake wrote the interesting line: “Art & Science cannot 
exist but by Naked Beauty Display’d.”**,Yeats, in “The Death of Synge, 
Extracts from a Diary Kept in 1909” made use of a phrase from this 
verse. 


A thought that stirs me in Time is that “only women and great artists love time, 
others sell it,” but what is Blake’s “naked beauty displayed,” visible audible 
wisdom, to the shop-keeping logicians? 


And again: 


I used to think that the French and Irish democracies follow, as John O’Leary 
used to say, a logical deduction to its end, no matter what suffering it brings, 
from a resemblance in the blood. I now believe that they do this because they 
have broken from the past, from the self-evident truths, from “naked beauty 
displayed.’ 


From Blake, Yeats also derived symbols. Note Yeats’s symbolic use 
of the arrow. The poem which forms part of Blake’s preface to Milton 
includes the stanza: 


® Collected Works in Verse and Prose, 1, 91-92. 

© Later Poems (New York, 1924), pp. 325-326. 

* Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 618. See also p. 765. 
“ Dramatis Personae (New York, 1936), pp. 140, 141. 
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Bring me my Bow of burning gold: 
Bring me my Arrows of desire: 

Bring me my Spear: O clouds unfold: 
Bring me my Chariot of fire. 



























The explanation of the poem given in volume two is as follows: 


In “ancient time” visionary freedom and the conduct of life were one. Christ, 
the Imagination, stood with Albion, the ancient Man. He shall return again aided 
by the Bow, sexual symbolism, the arrow, desire, the spear, male potency, the 
chariot, joy. The mental weapons shall build Jerusalem in England, that is to 
say, shall give mental freedom to man, once more.“ 


In the Autobiographies Yeats recalled a dream in which he saw a gallop- 
ing centaur, and a moment later a naked woman of incredible beauty, 
standing upon a pedestal and shooting an arrow at a star. He wrote, 
“T still remember the tint of that marvellous flesh which makes al] 
human flesh seem unhealthy.” Afterwards Yeats learned that in his 
dream he had hit upon the symbols which are a part of the Christian 
Cabbala. He was told that the “‘centaur is the elemental spirit and the 
woman the divine spirit of the path Samekh, and the golden heart is 
the central point upon the cabbalistic Tree of Life and corresponds to 
the Sephiroth Tippereth.’’*’ The lines of Blake and the dream quite 
probably were in Yeats’s mind when he wrote “The Arrow.” 


I thought of your beauty, and this arrow, 
Made out of a wild thought, is in my marrow, 
There’s no man may look upon her, no man; 
As when newly grown to be a woman, 

Blossom pale, she pulled down the pale blossom 
At the moth hour and hid it in her bosom. 

This beauty’s kinder, yet for a reason 

I could weep that the old is out of season.“ 


The word “net,” which Yeats used effectively, was a favorite of Blake. 
The lines from the poem “The Celtic Twilight” in The National Ob- 
server, July 29, 1893, repeat Blake’s theme that laws and institutions 
are nets of confusion. Blake had written: 


These were the Churches, Hospitals, Castles, Palaces, 
Like nets & gins & traps to catch the joys of Eternity.” 


Ellis and Yeats’s edition of The Works of William Blake, 1, Milton, p. 2. 

 Tbid., 1, 263. The symbolism of the arrows appears also in the Visions of the Daughters 
of Albion, p. 5. 47 Autobiographies, pp. 457-460. 

48 Collected Works in Verse and Prose, 1, 66. 

* Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 274. 
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Yeats wrote: 
Out-worn heart, in a time out-worn, 
Come clear of the nets of wrong and right.” 


“The Golden Net” was the title of one of Blake’s poems. The following 
quotation is a portion of the poem: 


Pitying I wept to see the woe 
That love and beauty undergo— 
To be clothed in burning fires 
And in ungratified desires, 

And in tears clothed night and day; 
It melted all my soul away. 
When they saw my tears, a smile 
That might heaven itself beguile 
Bore the golden net aloft, 

As on downy pinions soft, 

Over the morning of my day.™ 


Ellis and Yeats wrote the following interpretation of it: 


The “Golden Net” is the story of “pity seeking dominion” in another form. It 
belongs as ““The Crystal Cabinet,” to the life of Vala who is here seen, not as one 
virgin threefold, but as three. The regions of the three, it will be noticed, are 
East, North, West. The Net was disguised in gold to make it seem to be of the 
South. The idea is, catch the eye and the man is caught. “What we look on we 
become.” 


The term “net of gold” was also used in Blake’s Jerusalem, 1, 20, line 30 
in the speech of Jerusalem— inspired love—to Vala. 
“When Albion rent thy beautiful net of gold and silver twine, 
“Thou hadst woven it with art, thou hadst caught me in the bands 
“Of love, thou refusedst to let me go: Albion beheld thy beauty, 
“Beautiful thro’ our Love’s comeliness, beautiful thro’ pity. 


The passage in which Yeats used the symbol of the “Golden Net” is 
one of the most beautiful in The Shadowy Waters. 


[Forgael] Do what you will, 
For neither I nor you can break a mesh 
Of the great golden net that is about us.” 


In the first published version of this play Yeats had used mets rather 
than golden net. 


* Collected Works in Verse and Prose, v, 193. 

* Ellis and Yeats’s edition of The Works of William Blake, mt, 72. The explanation of 
“The Golden Net” offered in 1 [Meaning] 29 is brief. 

* Collected Works in Verse and Prose, 11, 209. 
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[Dectora] What were true love among the rush of his streams? 
The gods weave nets, and take us in their nets, 
And none knows wherefore; but the heart’s desire 
Is this poor body that reddens and grows pale.* 


From Blake, Yeats derived not only words, phrases, and symbols, but 
also ideas. The ideas of Blake which have marked effect upon Yeats are 
those of Unity of Being and inspiration. Vala, which has Unity of Being 
for its theme, is the story of the fall of man, through disunion, and his 
regeneration. A second form of the title, The Four Zoas: or The Torments 
of Love and Jealousy gives a clue to the meaning of the story. Yeats and 
Ellis gave their interpretation of this meaning in the sentence: ‘Los 
falls into division and arises into unity; he is fourfold.”™ A study of 
Vala, which covers one hundred and thirty-eight pages in the Ellis and 
Yeats edition, must leave its mark upon an admirer of Blake. This would 
be true in the case of Yeats, who even in the art school days thought, 
“There could be no aim for poet or artist except expression of a ‘Unity 
of Being’ like that of a ‘perfectly proportioned human body’.’® Thirty 
years after his intensive study of Blake, and at a time when he was 
formulating his own philosophy, Yeats wrote in The Trembling of the 
Veil: 


I now know that there are men who cannot possess “Unity of Being,” who must 
not seek it or express it—and who, so far from seeking an anti-self, a Mask that 
delineates a being in all things the opposite to their natural state, can but seek 
the suppression of the anti-self, till the natural state alone remains. These are 
those who must seek no image of desire, but await that which lies beyond their 
mind—unities not of the mind, but unities of nature, unities of God—the man of 
science, the moralist, the humanitarian, the politician, St. Simon Stylites upon 
his pillar, St. Antony in his cavern, all whose preoccupation is to seem nothing; 
to hollow their hearts till they are void and without form, to summon a creator 
by revealing chaos, to become the lamp for another’s wick and oil; and indeed 
it may be that it has been for their guidance in a very special sense that the 
“perfectly proportioned human body” suffered crucifixion.” 


Yeats’s idea of “unity of being’’ is further explained in A Vision. 


He who attains Unity of Being is some man, who, while struggling with his fate 
and his destiny until every energy of his being has been roused, is content that 
he should so struggle with no final conquest. For him fate and freedom are not 
to be distinguished; he is no longer better, he may even love tragedy like those 
“who love the gods and withstand them’’; such men are able to bring all that 


53 North American Review, 170 (May, 1900), 726. 
4 Ellis and Yeats’s edition of The Works of William Blake, 11, 296. 
% Autobiographies, p. 304.  Ibid., pp. 304-305. 
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happens, as well as all that they desire, into an emotional or intellectual synthesis 
and so to possess not the Vision of Good only but that of Evil.” 


Although Blake’s Vala is a study of the unity of being, it is difficult 
to find a short passage which expresses Blake’s theory. These few lines 
from the opening stanzas must serve: 

Four Mighty Ones are in every Man; a perfect Unity 
Cannot exist but from the Universal Brotherhood of Eden, 
The Universal Man, To Whom be Glory Evermore. Amen. 


Notwithstanding that the resemblances between the explanations of 
Yeats and the verse of Blake are slight, a comparison of the quotations 
from Yeats with the entire poem, Vala, will convince the reader that 
there is a definite resemblance in the conceptions of unity especially 
when one considers that in attributing four faculties to man: Will, 
Mask, Creative Mind, and Body of Fate, Yeats was probably thinking 
of the four main zoas of man, or Blake’s division of man into Urizen 
(reason), Luvah (heart), Urthona (source), and Tharmas (unitive body). 
A second theory held in common by Blake and Yeats is that of in- 
spiration. In the preface to Jerusalem Blake wrote: “We who dwell on 
Earth can do nothing of ourselves; everything is conducted by Spirits, 
no less than Digestion or Sleep.’®* Yeats in his essay on “Magic” (1901) 
attributed to Blake the idea of a supernatural source for thoughts: 


Our most elaborate thoughts, elaborate purposes, precise emotions are often, as 
I think, not really ours, but have on a sudden come up, as it were out of hell or 
down out of heaven ... What matter if the angel or devil, as indeed certain old 
writers believed, first wrapped itself with an organized shape in some man’s 
imagination? what matter “if God himself only acts or is in existing beings or 
men,” as Blake believed? we must none the less admit that invisible beings, far 
wandering influences, shapes that may have floated from a hermit of the wilder- 
ness, brood over council-chambers and studies and battle-fields.® 


Sixteen years later in “Anima Mundi” Yeats included the same quo- 
tation from Blake.*' In addition to quoting the statements of Blake 
concerning the influences of spirits on people, Yeats echoed Blake’s 
thought to account for the inspiration of a poet. 


He becomes, as all the great mystics have believed, a vessel of the creative power 


57 4 Vision (London, 1925), pp. 28-29. 

5 Elis and Yeats’s edition of The Works of William Blake, 111, Vala, p. 1. 

® Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 551. In Ellis and Yeats’s edition of The Works 
of William Blake, m1, Jerusalem, p. 3. 

© Collected Works in Verse and Prose, v1, 39. The quotation from Blake may be found in 
Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 198. 

© Essays (New York, 1924), p. 518. See also p. 532 and Poetry and Prose of William 
Blake, p. 58. 
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of God, and whether he be a great poet or a small poet, we can praise the poems, 
which but seem to be his, with the extremity of praise that we give this great 
ritual which is but copied from the same eternal model.* 


The echo is heard again in the prefatory poem to The Shadowy Waters. 


How shall I name you, immortal, mild, proud shadows? 
I only know that all we know comes from you, 
And that you come from Eden on flying feet. 


Yeats followed Blake in his theory of inspiration and also in placing 
great stress upon the imagination. In “The Laocoon Group” Blake ex- 
pressed his theory of imagination: 


The Eternal Body of Man is The Imagination, that is, 
God himself : 
The Divine B co Jesus: we are his Members. 
It manifests itself in his Works of Art (In Eternity All is Vision). 


In writing of the Brahmin who visited Ireland, Yeats implied that the 
Easterner held the doctrine of imagination which Blake had held. 


I think he would not have trained anybody in anything but in the arts and in 
philosophy, which sweeps the pathway before them, for he certainly thought, as 
William Blake did, that “the imagination is the man himself,” and can, if it be 
strong enough, work every miracle.** 


In an article written a year later, Yeats accepted this doctrine for him- 
self: 


In a society that has cast out imaginative tradition, only a few people—three or 
four thousand out of millions, favored by their own characters and by happy cir- 
cumstance, and only then after much labour have understanding of imaginative 
things, and yet “the imagination is the man himself.’ 


Yeats followed Blake in his belief in a world memory. Blake had set 
forth his theory in the first chapter of Jerusalem. 


All things acted on Earth are seen in the bright Sculptures of/Los’s Halls, & 
every Age renews its powers from these Works/With every pathetic story pos- 
sible to happen from Hate or/Wayward Love; & every sorrow & distress is carved 
here Every Affinity of Parents, Marriages & Friendships are here/In all their 
various combinations wrought with wondrous Art/All that can happen to Man 
in his pilgrimage of seventy years.® 


® Collected Works in Verse and Prose, vt, 248. “The Return of Ulysses,” 1896, 

8 Thid., m, 182. * Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 765. 

% Collected Works in Verse and Prose, vii, 194.—Original appearance in The Speaker, 
April 14, 1900 as ““The Way of Wisdom.” 

% Collected Works in Verse and Prose, v, 192.—Original appearance in An Claideamh 
Soluis, July 13, 1901. 

87 Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 578. 
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Yeats discussing ‘‘Magic”’ wrote of this memory of the world: 


Mystics of many countries and many centuries have spoken of this memory; and 
the honest men and charlatans, who keep the magical traditions which will some 
day be studied as a part of folk lore, base most that is of importance in their 
claims upon this memory. I have read of it in Paracelsus and in some Indian 
book that describes the people of the past days as still living within it, “Thinking 
the thought and doing the deed.” And I have found it in the prophetic books of 
William Blake, who calls its images “the bright sculptures of Los’s Halls”; and 
says that all events, “all love stories,”” renew themselves from those images." 


In addition to following Blake’s theories of the unity of being, of in- 
spiration, and the related idea of the world memory, Yeats has adopted 
other tenets of Blake’s creed. The theory of forgiveness of sin is not 
original with Blake, but it was the theme of Milton, of Jerusalem, and 
of The Ghost of Abel. In the prefatory section of Jerusalem Blake wrote: 


The Spirit of Jesus is continual forgiveness of Sin: he who waits to be righteous 
before he enters into the Saviour’s kingdom, the Divine Body, will never enter 
there.®® 


Yeats presented the idea of the forgiveness of sin in his dramatic version 
of an old tale of the Countess Cathleen. In relating Cathleen’s fate the 
angel says: 

The light beats down: the gates of pearl are wide, 

And she is passing to the floor of peace, 

And Mary of the seven times wounded heart 

Has kissed her lips, and the long blessed hair 

Has fallen on her face; the Light of Lights 

Looks always on the motive, not the deed, 

The Shadow of Shadows on the deed alone.” 


Yeats’s conception of time is similar to that of Blake. In his essay 
“The Theatre” Yeats quoted lines from Milton which reveal Blake’s 
mystical concept of time: . 


If one studies one’s own mind, one comes to think with Blake, that “every time 
less than a pulsation of the artery is equal to six thousand years, for in this 
period the poet’s work is done; and all the great events of time start forth and are 
conceived in such a period, within a pulsation of the artery.’”™ 


In Yeats’s play The Unicorn from the Stars Martin voices the same idea: 


I was mistaken when I set out to destroy Church and Law. The battle we have to 
fight is fought out in our own mind. There is a fiery moment, perhaps once in a 


** Collected Works in Verse and Prose, v1, 46-47. 

® Poetry and Prose of William Blake, p. 550. See also p. 666. For references in Milton 
see pp. 482, 541; in The Ghost of Abel, p. 771. 

™ Collected Works in Verse and Prose, m1, 87. ” Tbid., v1, 207 (February, 1900.) 
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lifetime, and in that moment we see the only thing that matters. It is in that 
moment the great battles are lost and won, for in that moment we are a part of 
the host of heaven.” 


When one considers that Yeats made a four-year study of Blake and 
that since 1893, the year in which the Ellis and Yeats edition of Blake’s 
works was published, Yeats has given us two editions of the poems of 
Blake, one is not surprised to find that the vocabulary and ideas of Yeats 
are colored by those of Blake. 

It is obvious that Blake has held an important place in the thoughts 
of A E and Yeats. For A E the influence of Blake was not deep. A E read 
to confirm his own ideas, ideas which he had discovered through mystic 
communion, and he often quoted from Blake’s writings because he 
agreed with the ideas he found. Yeats studied Blake because he was 
interested in the ideas which had interested Blake, and he was so deeply 
influenced that he adopted words, symbols, and ideas of the eighteenth- 
century mystic. 

The fact that Yeats was more deeply influenced than A E may be 
attributed to his greater knowledge of Blake; but a more probable reason 
for the difference in the amount of influence is that A E was a real mystic, 
while Yeats, although he was interested in the subject of mysticism, 
never attained the mystic state in which one receives knowledge. Thus 
while A E found inspiration in communion of the soul, Yeats found 
inspiration in the works of Blake and other mystics. 

GRACE JAMESON 

Tarkio College 


” Tbid., m1, 209, 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


1. THE SWORD WITHDRAWAL IN ROBERT DE BORON’S 
MERLIN AND IN THE QUESTE DEL SAINT GRAAL 


FERDINAND Lor and J. Douglas Bruce! have affirmed that Galahad’s exploit in 
drawing a sword from a block of pink marble is imitated by the author of the 
Queste del Saint Graal from the final episode of Robert de Boron’s Merlin, 
wherein Arthur accomplishes a similar feat. Their observation is doubtless cor- 
rect; the author of the Queste found ready to hand a model for establishing before 
the public the preéminence of his hero. But the two scholars might have added 
that all the incidents of the coming of Galahad to Arthur’s court show the influ- 
ence of the events surrounding the recognition of Arthur. 

To establish this fact summaries of the passages in question will be necessary. 
Robert de Boron’s story? is as follows: 


After the death of Uther Pendragon, the choice of a new king is, at Merlin’s suggestion, 
deferred until Christmas. Then the people gather in the cathedral at London to pray for 
divine guidance. After the offertory, certain men leave the cathedral, and perceive in the 
churchyard a stone of unknown origin with an anvil upon it and a sword plunged into the 
anvil. They run to inform the archbishop, and he comes forth, sprinkles the stone with 
holy water, and reads an inscription upon it which says that “‘cil qui osteroit ceste espee 
seroit rois de la terre par l’election Jhesucrist.”* The company returns within the church 
for the completion of Mass. Afterwards, under the superintendence of the archbishop, 
many attempt to withdraw the sword, but none succeed. 

After dinner there is tourneying, which Arthur watches with Antor, his foster father, 
and the latter’s son, Kay. A general mélée develops, and Kay, being anxious to join the 
fray, sends the youthful Arthur for his sword. Arthur cannot find it nor any other, but, 
riding to the sword in the anvil, he pulls it out, and brings it to his foster brother. Antor 
has Arthur replace the sword in the stone, and reveals to the lad as much of his early his- 
tory as he knows. Receiving a promise of future favor, he undertakes to support his claims 
before the nobles. 

Arthur then withdraws the sword before all the barons, and is acclaimed by the arch- 
bishop, but, for the satisfaction of the jealous, he is obliged to repeat the feat at Candlemas 


The corresponding passage in the Queste‘ runs to this effect: 


On the day before Pentecost, a damsel leads Lancelot to a nunnery not far from Camelot. 
There he finds Bohort and Lionel, his cousins. The nuns bring in Galahad, and request 
Lancelot to knight him. Lancelot examines him, apparently without recognition, finds him 
acceptable, and consents. After the customary vigil, he performs the ceremony with 
Bohort’s aid. Since the nuns will not allow the new-made knight to accompany them, 
Lancelot and his cousins return without him to Camelot. Bohort and Lionel suspect the 


1 Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Géttingen, 1923 and 1928), 1, 420; Lot, 
Etude sur le Lancelot en prose (Paris, 1918), p. 192. Lot’s “L’Epreuve de l’épee,” Revue 
Celtique, xx1 (1900), 1-9 discusses the relation of the sword withdrawal in the Merlin toa 
passage in the Hengwart manuscripts. 

*H. O. Sommer, The Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances (Washington, 1909- 
1916), m, 80-85. #P. 81. 

‘A Pauphilet, Za Queste del Saint Graal (Paris, 1923), pp. 1-13. 
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identity of the youth, but they do not connect him with an inscription which they find a 
Camelot in the Siege Perilous, saying that it is to be filled that day. 

When the King is about to sit at table that noon, he is called outside to view a wonder, 
A block of red marble is floating in the river and fixed in it is a sword. On the latter an jn. 
scription is found, declaring that only the best knight in the world can draw it from the 
stone. Arthur bids Lancelot try to withdraw it, but he declines as one unworthy. Gawain, 
too, is reluctant, but complies with the King’s command. His efforts are fruitless, as are 
those of Perceval. No one else dares try, and the company returns to the hall. 

As the court sits at table a little later, suddenly the windows of the hall close without 
darkening the room, and an old man in white, whose identity is never revealed, brings in 
the “Chevalier Desirré,” and seats him in the Siege Perilous. After the meal, Galahad 
draws forth the sword from the block of stone. As the people stand marveling, a damse| 
arrives and tells Lancelot: “Vos estiez hier matin li mieldres chevaliers dou monde. . . . 
Mes qui ore le diroit, len le devroit tenir a mencongier; car meilor i a de vos, et bien est 
provee chose par l’aventure de ceste espee.’”* 


The Queste is here utilizing a considerable section of Robert’s episode. The 
common material may be summed up thus: 

1. At a time of a high feast and of public expectancy of a marvel, a stone 
miraculously appears carrying plunged into it a sword. The sword bears an in- 
scription stating that he who withdraws it is to be without a peer. The company 
interested in the stone’s appearance are inside a building. Certain individuals 
see it first and go tell a presiding dignitary. At his arrival the inscription is read. 
He takes charge of the attempts to withdraw the sword. All those making trial 
are unsuccessful. 

2. A mysterious youth is given a test necessary before he appears to the pub- 
lic. Those participating in the test know something but not everything of his 
identity. 

3. The youth, vouchsafed for by an older man, appears before the public. He 
withdraws the sword, and is acclaimed—Arthur by the archbishop, Galahad by 
the damsel who suddenly rides up.® 

4. Both romances iave clearly ia common two important scenes based upon 
the sword withdrawal: first, the discovery of the stone and the fruitless efforts of 
the non-elect; second, the public achievement of the adventure by the hero. In 
the Merlin, the second scene is repeated; in the Queste, instead of repeating, the 
author inserts the occupation of the Siege Perilous. For this adventure, he also 
found the source materials in Robert’s Merlin. 


Perhaps it is less obvious that the scenes of Antor, Kay, and Arthur are related 
to the Queste. This part of the Merlin, however, undoubtedly has the same func- 
tion as the dubbing of Galahad and its attendant incidents: preparation of the 
hero by those close to him for his public appearance. Furthermore, Lancelot, 
like Antor, while acting as a protector of the hero, is ignorant of his origin.’ 


5 Queste, pp. 12-13. 

* This damsel announces herself as the messenger of Nascien the hermit. Nascien seems 
to be identical with the old man who brings Galahad to court. Both have apparently been 
suggested by Merlin. 

7 Lancelot does not know Galahad’s origin until a hermit explains it to him after his 
conversion, p. 137. 
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Finally, it is hard to understand why Bohort and especially Lionel, who is later 
found among the reprovés, should have parts in the scenes preceding Galahad’s 
arrival at court unless they were suggested by Antor and by Kay, whose own 
father predicts that he will later be “‘fel et fol.”* The foster relatives, though ig- 
norant of Arthur’s origin, know his history since birth, and they learn before 
any one else that he is to be king. Galahad’s cousins suspect their relationship 
to him, and know before any one else that the time has come for the occupation 
of the Siege Perilous. 

The scenes just discussed have been thoroughly transformed in the Queste, 
but changes have occurred also in the other scenes. Perhaps the most important 
is in the conduct of the fruitless trials. The Merlin presents a quarrelsome mob, 
each man jostling his fellow to have the first chance, restrained only by the ef- 
forts of a church dignitary. In the Queste, we see the three best knights of Ar- 
thur’s court reluctant to undertake the test, one, the greatest, refusing in all 
humility, another putting his hand to the hilt only at the repeatedly expressed 
wish of his king and family chief, the third undertaking the adventure out of 
courtesy to him who had already failed as well as from obedience to the king. 
The other knights have no desire to try, conscious of their inferiority and quelled 
by the ominous gift of prophecy that for the moment has been given to Lancelot. 

In this change, which is all to the advantage of the Queste, its author has been 
guided by one of the ends that inspires his whole romance. Here begins the 
humiliation of the Arthurian world before austere Christianity. Here the Good 
Knight, inspired by Grace, first vanquishes the adherents of the courtly ideal.* 
Clearly the failure of the greatest and most renowned models of chivalry suffices 
to show the inferiority of those following the same false standard. 

The moral purpose, inspiring the author of the Queste, has caused him to make 
many minor changes also. For example, the mystery preceding Galahad’s arrival 
in Arthur’s hall is a foretaste of the Pentecostal atmosphere which accompanies 
the Grail’s appearance. 

Other changes are but the result of an imitator’s normal effort to heighten 
an effect found in his original. The stone not only appears miraculously; it floats. 
It is no ordinary stone; it is of pink marbie. 

In spite of all these changes, it nevertheless remains clear that Robert’s 
Merlin is the chief source of the Queste del Saint Graal in the pages preceding the 
coming of the Grail. 

J. NEALE CARMAN 

University of Kansas 


2. THE DATE OF SOME WAKEFIELD 
BORROWINGS FROM YORK 


In his article “The Date of the ‘Wakefield Master’: Bibliographical Evidence’’* 
Professor M. G. Frampton returns to the problem of the date of flourishing of the 


5 P. 84. 

* When Nascien’s messenger acclaims Galahad’s victory, it is not by lauding the Good 
Knight, but by decrying Lancelot, the foremost representative of the old order. 

* PMLA, um (1938), 86-117. 
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Wakefield Master, and in a survey of the evidence of chronology furnished by 
the texts of the York and Towneley cycles, Roger Burton’s two lists, and entries 
relative to craft plays in the York records, finds further grounds for dating (1) the 
Master and (2) his cycle later than has hitherto been supposed. That Professor 
Frampton has established his first point will hardly be questioned;! but that he 
has established the second (one of no less interest and importance—and need 
it be insisted that the two points can be considered separately?) is not so clear, 

His conclusion is that Wakefield could not have had “other than a very 
primitive cycle” at c. 1400; that “‘a great period for York influence upon Towne- 
ley was . . . during the years 1415-22,” at which time most of the borrowing oc- 
curred; and that it was not until then that Wakefield could have boasted “‘a cycle 
of dignified proportions.” He bases this judgment upon, first, the discoverable 
facts about Wakefield, which suggest that it, a mere village in 1379, could not 
have supported a cycle until the later date; second, upon bibliographical evi- 
dence. The evidence of the first class is, as Professor Frampton realizes, not very 
complete and hence open to objections; it must be corroborated by evidence of 
the second. In his attempt to find such corroboration, it seems to me, Professor 
Frampton often treads upon dubious ground.? 


1 I speak with conviction, having myself attempted to question it (with lack of success) 
in an exchange which started out to be a controversy and, as a result of the weakness of 
my position, degenerated into the ‘‘correspondence”’ to which he makes reference. 

2 For instance: (1) He feels that Burton’s 1415 description of the Nailing and Raising 
of the Cross play does not fit the registered play xxxv. Nevertheless it seems to do so—ex- 
actly. With Burton’s “liijor Judei flagellantes et trahentes eum cum funibus” cf. the play 
ll. 17, 32-36, 113-114. The play of the Register would appear to be Burton’s, re-adopted 
after having for a time given way to two plays (cf. Second List). At least, no change in the 
first scene can be inferred from the difference in phrasing between the two lists. (2) He 
feels that the difference between the First and Second Lists in their descriptions of the 
Veronica incident (1415: “Veronica tergens sanguinem et sudorem de facie Jesu . . . ” and 
Second List: “‘ostensio Veronice’’) shows that by the date of the second list “the character 
of the Veronica has disappeared” her function having been assumed, as in the registered 
play, by the Third Mary. I confess that I do not suspect any disagreement between the 
two lists. Either the character was lost subsequent to the date of the second list or Burton 
was reporting the Register play from production and not from a written text. (3) He feels 
that strophes 4-10 (abab‘c*b‘c?) in the York Shepherds (xv) were formerly a part of xiv, 
which is throughout in that strophe form, feeling that Burton’s error in the description 
of xtv, in which he speaks of an “angelus loquens pastoribus, et ludentibus, in pagina 
sequente” is thus accounted for. But the Shrewsbury play corresponding to xv covers the 
ground of these strophes in the Northern Septenars in which S is written throughout. The 
conclusion seems irresistible therefore, that, regardless of whether Shrewsbury derived from 
York or York from Shrewsbury, the original York play was likewise in Septenars through- 
out, the seven-line strophes being the result of an editorial recasting. The note at the end of 
x1v—“Hic caret pastoribus; sequitur postea” means simply “This isn’t the end of the book; 
the next play is that of the Shepherds; you’ll find it by turning over a few blank pages.” 
It is precisely equivalent to “loke ferper” at the bottom of Fo. 96 of Ludus Coventriae. 
Burton’s error in the description of x1v—an error which he corrected at once by the addi- 
tion of “in pagina sequente”—needs no explanation save that of momentary absentmind- 

edness. 
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Let us consider his evidence for an after-1415 borrowing for the Towneley 
plays of the Magi (xv), the Resurrection and Appearance to Mary Magdalen 
(xxv1), the Road to Calvary (xxi b), the Condemnation (xxm a), the Last Sup- 
per (xx b), and the Talents (xxiv). That he is right about the last of these will 
readily be admitted. His determinations with respect to the others, however, rest 
upon interpretations of Burton which are at least questionable. Let us take the 
plays individually: 

1. The Resurrection and Appearance: These appear as two in Burton’s list, 
in the second list, and in the Y Register (xxxviml, XxxIx). That the combination 
present in T represents the original treatment of the Resurrection is indicated by 
the facts (a) that the “Burns” stanzas employed throughout in Y xxxvimi and, 
with some interpolations, in the “identical” portion of the T play are also found, 
in spite of revisions which have obliterated some of them, in the Appearance to 
Mary Magdalene portion ;? (b) that Mary’s statement that she will not be happy 
until she meets Jesus (T st. 71, found also in the Y Resurrection, st. 48) seems 
more reasonably to have originally been preparation for a meeting with him in 
the same play than in another presented by another guild; and (c) that, as 
pointed out by Miss Lyle, the York separate play of the Appearance shows that 
it has had to be plentifully padded to make it long enough for a separate exist- 
ence. If these arguments are admitted to have weight, if it be granted that T 
borrowed from a Y combination play, then the borrowing must have antedated 
Burton. 

Professor Frampton attempts to evade this conclusion by assuming that a 
difference between the Winedrawers’ play of 1415 and the play of the same guild 
in 1422 is indicated by the differing descriptions in the two lists: 1415—‘‘Jesus, 
Maria Magdalena cum aromatibus” and Second List—“‘Apparicio Christi Marie 
Magdalene.” The first description, he thinks, must have referred ‘‘to a Quem 
Quaeritis play as spices have no part in the meeting of Jesus and Mary in the 
garden.” 

He would thus have us suppose that in 1415 the Carpenters were giving a 
Resurrection play with a Quem Quaeritis scene and an Apparicio, while the 
Winedrawers, next in line, were giving a Resurrection play with a Quem Quaeri- 
tis scene but mo Apparicio. I find it difficult to believe that this duplication 
existed, especially as it seems to me pretty clear that both the 1415 and Second 
List descriptions are intended to describe the Winedrawers’ play as registered. 

No such difficulties arise if we suppose that the Winedrawers were giving the 
same play in both years, that a separate Apparicio was a matter of fact in 1415, 
and that the T borrowing antedated Burton. 

2. The Condemnation: Burton’s “sex milites tenentes hastas cum vexillis”’ 
means, for me, the certainty that he was describing a play with a “bowing of the 
standards” scene. The soldiers’ “launces’’ are referred to in the Register play 


* Cf. T. stanzas 98 and 102-104 incl. This evidence is also noted by Miss Lyle, “‘A Re- 
joinder,” PMLA, xutv (1929), 323.—That the revisions in stanzas 95, 96 plus first two 
lines of 97, 99, 100 are of Y origin is suggested by their practical identity in metre and rime 
with the stanzas of T xxi b which are borrowed from York. 
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(xxmu1, 183); Burton’s “sex milites” and the six of the Register play tally exactly.‘ 
Consequently I am inclined to think that much of the play as registered may be 
as old as Burton. At any rate a “standards” scene was certainly in his play; and 
if the T play is based on a borrowing from Y, the absence from it of such a scene 
would strongly suggest a pre-Burton date for such borrowing. 

If T’s lack of the “‘casting-of-lots” scene which is found tacked on to Burton’s 
Condemnation means anything, it points likewise to early borrowing—borrowing 
at a date before, in York, the scene had become detached from what was pre- 
sumably its original setting—the Crucifixion—and begun its migrations in the 
cycle. In T, the scene is found just where it should be.* The play of the Talents, 
of course, belongs to a later period of borrowing. 

3. The Last Supper: Professor Frampton’s conclusion that this Towneley play 
(xx b) results from a combination of the York plays of the Supper, Footwashing, 
and Agony in the Garden set forth in Burton’s Second List, and that it hence 
must be dated after Burton, appears to me to rest upon the assumption that 
ll. 382-383 of T— 


Take vp this clothe and let vs go 
ffor we haue othere thyngys at do 


preserve the end of an original source play. Professor Cady, similarly, took it to 
indicate the end of a last supper scene. It seems to me that it can be more nat- 
urally taken to indicate the playwright’s awareness of the Gospel of John, which 
places the footwashing after the supper. The Chester play should be compared. 
Here the footwashing is placed as in the T couplets, and Jesus’ direction takes 
almost the same form as in T: 


Brethren, take up this meat anon, 
to an other worke we must gone (Ch. xv, 137-138). 


Obviously T ll. 382-383 need not indicate the end of a source play, nor need the 
footwashing which follows be considered to have derived from a separate La- 
vacio. The “derivation from three plays” theory fails to convince. 

4. The Road to Calvary (T xxm b): Professor Frampton, after an examination 
of the corresponding—to some extent identical—plays in the two cycles, finds 
that the York play “‘closes with a recounting of the casting of lots for the clothing 
of Jesus which was probably not added before 1422 when... a play on that 


‘ Professor Frampton is at pains to make the point that two more would be required to 
produce the play—and so they would if the play were being done on a modern stage. But 
on the pageant-wagon of the Tilemakers e¢ al., I think it likely that the beadle, although 
under strict orders by Pilate to get better men than the weakling six, would nevertheless 
return with two of the identical group. This shift would save on costumes and would, I 
think, from the audience’s point of view, hardly interfere with the dramatic illusion. In 
short, I take it that the author of the play knew how it would be stage-managed, and that 
Burton’s words are indeed (what Professor Frampton takes them to be) a “description of 
the mise en scéne”: he reported what he saw—and he saw only six soldiers. 

5 xxm (The Crucifixion) st. 76-79. 

§ John x111.2 : cena facta : “And supper being ended .. . ” 
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theme was relinquished by its sponsors, the Millers.”’ Since the T play does not 
preserve either this ending or an opening scene of Y which appears to be post- 
Burton and was probably added when the ending was, Professor Frampton con- 
cludes that ‘““Towneley could have been borrowed at any time before the present 
opening of York XxxIv was writ*en, and thus as late as 1422.” When the York 
text is more closely examined, however, it is seen to close not with a casting of 
lots scene, but with a preparation for a dice-play to follow’ a dice play in which 
Pilate is to figure, as he does in the T Talents. These stanzas—which are obvi- 
ously grafted to a play formerly complete in itself—can, in fact, be dated with 
considerable exactness. They are preparation for the Millers’ play (which at the 
date of the Second List followed this one) and hence must date after 1415 and 
before 1422, when the Millers’ play—at York—went out of existence. 

The suggestion is, then, that the T play was borrowed before the emergence of 
the Talents as a play in its own right. It might, of course, conceivably have been 
borrowed after 1415 and before the Millers’ play, but to work it in here would 
require considerable squeezing. Surely it requires no great effort to think of the 
borrowing as antedating Burton. 

5. The Magi: The fact that (as all students of the cycle have noted) there ap- 
pears in the midst of the T play in aaabab stanzas a single Northern Septenar 
strophe (T st. 100) almost identical with the corresponding strophe in Y xvm, 
makes some close connection between the single T play and the two Y plays 
(xvi, XVM) certain. We know from Burton’s list that in 1415 the York play on the 
subject was single, the separation occurring later. Did the Towneley play derive 
from Y, then, before 1415, or after 1415 and before the date of separation? 

Professor Frampton’s remarks upon the intrinsic merit of the T play and upon 
its length, however interesting in themselves, do not bear upon the matter of the 
date of borrowing. The play has of course been rewritten; in fact, I should take 
it as a re-doing of an original in Septenars, with one of the latter allowed to stand. 

Professor Frampton, chiefly from the fact that the muncius and filius herodis 
have been added to Burton’s description in another ink, argues an “expanded 
form” of Burton’s play in which, at some time after 1415, these characters were 
added, and from which derived the T play, which has a muncius but no /filius. 
I am not sure that Burton did not merely omit to mention both. An Angel does 
not appear in his description either, even by interlineation; yet it is safe, I think, 
to assume that one figured in the play which the clerk was describing. It seems to 
me almost equally safe to make the same assumption with respect to the nuncius ; 
it is difficult to imagine a Magi play without one; the filius might likewise have 
been there.* To summarize: In the case of this play, it seems to me, Professor 
Frampton has again failed to show the necessity for a borrowing after 1415. 


7 Cf. ML. 327-333. 

§ Cf. Professor Young’s The Drama of the Medieval Church (1933), u, ch. xviii, xix; Paul 
Edward Kretzmann, Liturgy in the Medieval Drama, Minnesota University Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature no. 4 (1916), pp. 54-57 for proof of the popularity of both characters 
in liturgical drama. In the craft plays, of course, whether they be plays of the Three Kings 
or Innocents, a Messenger always appears. 
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Are there other plays with respect to which the Burton lists might indicate an 
early borrowing? Two spring at once to mind—The Conspiracy (xx a) and the 
Buffeting (xxz). All scholars regard the first of these as of Y origin; it is obviously 
much earlier than the York registered play and since it lacks some of the char- 
acters listed by Burton should antedate him likewise. As to the Buffeting, Bur- 
ton’s list seems to me to describe the registered play (Y xxx1x) or, at any rate, 
something very like it; if the play which the Master revised was borrowed from 
York, the date of borrowing must, again, be pre-Burton. 

The evidence just surveyed is not all, of course, of equal value. With respect 
to the plays of the Last Supper and Magi, I have tried to show that Professor 
Frampton fails to show the necessity for an after-1415 borrowing, but have no 
arguments to advance which would necessitate putting the borrowing early. 
Determinations with respect to the T plays of the Buffeting and Condemnation 
(Scourging) hold good only if we assume that they rest upon York borrowings; 
this is a matter that may be questioned; yet Miss Lyle holds that they do, and 
Professor Frampton likewise, at least for the second of the two plays. Perhaps 
the above discussion attains to complete certainty only with respect to the T 
play of the Crucifixion and Appearance. Nevertheless, I feel that I have shown 
that—except for the Talents—the theory of an early (before 1415) borrowing for 
all these plays seems preferable to that of a late one. 

How then, must the cycle have begun, and about when? We cannot, of course, 
be certain upon these points. Professor Frampton’s researches into Wakefield 
history, however, by making it clear that the cycle there must have begun at a 
date much later than used to be supposed, must figure strongly in any guess. 
His principle and the strong probability that a number of T plays must have 
been borrowed from Y not only before the date of Burton’s 1415 list but from 
York plays in a stage which antedates Burton by at least one revision—the one in- 
sisting upon as late a date as possible for the beginning of dramatic representa- 
tions at Wakefield, the other insisting upon a date at least decently removed from 
the 1415 deadline—squeeze the date-span between them until it has hardly room 
to move. There is no time left for a “primitive cycle” in which plays borrowed 
from York were gradually substituted. Professor Frampton’s researches and mine 
thus, it seems to me, confirm Miss Lyle’s theory of a start from a practically 
en bloc borrowing. I should put the date at about 1400.° 


Joun HARRINGTON SMITH 
Washington University 


® Miss Lyle would set the date tentatively at before 1390, because the York Plasterers 
in that year (as she reads the York Mem. Book) were giving a pageant of their own—show- 
ing, she thinks, that by then the originally single Creation play at York had been split 
into the five listed by Burton, so that the T play, which is single, must have been borrowed 
previously. I am disposed to question the validity of this dating for three reasons: (1) ‘“‘Be- 
fore 1390,” in the light of Professor Frampton’s Wakefield researches, seems too early; 
(2) I am inclined to accept the view of Miss Foster (“Was Gilbert Pilkington Author of 
the Secunda Pastorum?”, PMLA xu, 133 ff.) that in this case “the Towneley author 
was combining a series of separate plays such as we find at York,’’ the correspondences 
between the two cycles with respect to repeated material which Miss Lyle cites as having 
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3. THE DATING OF SKELTON’S LATER POEMS 
I 


Two recent papers by Mr. William Nelson! have done much to clear the shadows 
that lie about Skelton’s later life and works. In some particulars, however, it is 
possible to supplement his account. 

I. Skelton’s personal chronology.—The hypothesis that Skelton dated many of 
his works by means of a private system can be verified by an instance so far un- 
recorded. In the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, there is a copy of 
the Chronique de Rains which Skelton presented to Henry VIII.? His dedicatory 
matter is thus arranged: 


fol. 1” | Quamuis annosa est apice et sulcata vetusto 
Pagina trita: tamen fremit horrida prelia Martis 
Digna legi: 
Skelton Loyall 
fol. 2° Bien men souien 
Verte* 
fol. 2°-3* I. Liber. et propera. regem tu pronus adora:... 
Quos tulit angores. qualesque recepit honores:- 
Sed 
fol. 3” Cronica Fran/corum validis inimica Britannis 
Sepe solent celebres Britonum compescere laudes:- 
Policronitudo Basileos 
[?] D — 8 
24° 





The evidence in Speak, Parrot that Skelton’s calendar began 30 October-17 
November, 1488, thus fixes the presentation of this chronicle between 30 Oc- 
tober, 1511, and 17 November, 1512. 

Some interesting consequences ensue upon this dating. It helps to confirm, 
for instance, the often discredited statement of du Resnel that “la patente qui 
déclare Skelton poete laureat d’Henry VIII est datée de la cinquiéme année de 





been “carried over from the Towneley [i.e., early York] version” appearing to me more 
likely to have occurred as a result of careless T combination of five plays owned and pre- 
sented by five different guilds; (3) as nobody appears to have pointed out as yet, the date 
1390 itself is uncertain. In the Mem. Book, p. 115, n. 1, Miss Sellers writes that the Plas- 
terers’ Ordinances in which their pageant is referred to “are undated, but judging by the 
time, when the members were enrolled, they were probably enacted about 1390.”—The 
purely conjectural date 1400 for the establishment of the cycle appears to me to fit better. 

1 William Nelson, “Skelton’s Speak, Parrot” and “Skelton’s Quarrel with Wolsey,” 
PMLA, 11 (1936), 59-82, 377-398. 

* MS. C.C.C. 432. Skelton’s dedicatory matter is partly reproduced in A. Dyce, Poetical 
Works of John Skelton (London 1843), 1, 147, and F. Brie, “Skelton-Studien,” E. St., 
xxxvir (1907), 84. * The equivalent of “P.T.O.” 

* See Dyce, Joc. cit., for the remainder. Beside the verse beginning Sepe on fol. 3” is the 
marginal gloss: “patet infra a candido ad nigrum.” 
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son regne, ce qui tombe en 1512 ow 1513.” True, there was as yet no office of that 
name: but the position of Bernard André under Henry VII proves its existence 
in fact.* And about this time Skelton began to write under a very significant title 
—one which André had also used:’ that of “Orator Royal (orator regius).”’ It is 
possible to ascertain the date of all the poems so distinguished by Skelton. They 
are: 


Title Date Reference 
1. Calliope. May, 1512. See below. 
2. Eulogium of his own times. May, 1512. ot. Wis 
3. Epitaphium on Henry VII. 30 Nov., 1512. Dyce, 1, 178. 
4. Chorus . . . contra Gallos. 29 Aug., 1513. Dyce, 1, 191. 
5. Chorus . . . contra Scottos. 22 Sept., 1513. Dyce, 1, 190. 
6. Against the Scots. After Sept., 1513. Brie, op. cit., p. 53. 
7. Against Garnesche.® 1513-14. Helen Stearns, MLN, 1928, pp. 
518-523. 
8. Against Venemous Tongues. 1515-16. Ramsay, Magnificence (E.E.T.S.), 
1916, p. cxviii. 
9. Elegia on the lady Margaret. 16 Aug., 1516. Dyce, 1, 195. 
10. Speak, Parrot. Late 1521. Nelson, op. cit. 
11. Replication. After 8 Dec., 1527. Mullinger, Hist. Univ. of Camb. 


(Camb., 1873), 1, 607-608. 


No. 8 is headed in Marshe “Skelton Laureate, Oratoris Regis fertius, against,” 
&c. Surely this should be “‘tertio (sc. anno)’’: which indicates that the poet be- 
came Orator in 1512-13, if we accept Ramsay’s date for the piece.® Of the re- 
mainder, two only have not been dated: Calliope and the Eulogium. The former 
speaks of a robe, and we know that Henry VII had presented Skelton with some 
form of ‘habit.” But Skelton’s phrasing: 


Though I waxe olde 
And somdele sere, 
Yet is she fayne, 
Voyde of disdayn, 
Me to retayne 
Her seruiture: 


makes it clear that the grant has been lately renewed; which it would be natural 


5 Dyce, I, xv. 

6 In 1486 André was granted an annuity of ten marks (Rymer, Foedera, xm, 317). The 
letters patent describe him as poeta laureatus, which has been the source of much confusion. 
Without going fully into this involved question, I will note that (i) “poet laureate” was 
loosely applied to ali literary men (e.g. in Skelton’s Garland, 1. 324): (ii) in Skelton’s day 
it was used by a number of his contemporaries (e.g. Whittington, Kay, Lily, André): 
(iii) it was an honorary distinction rather than a degree in Grammar or Rhetoric. 

7 See J. Gairdner, Memorials of . .. Henry VII, Rolls Series (London, 1858), p. xii. 

8 These poems are subscribed only “by the kynges most noble commaundment” (Dyce, 
I, 117, &c). 

* It also confirms the chronologic importance attached by Skelton to such honours. 

10 The Cambridge grace of 1504-05 concedes to Skelton “quod possit uti habitu sibi con- 
cesso a principe” (Dyce, I, xiii). 1 Dyce, 1, 197. 
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for Henry VIII to do when creating Skelton his Orator. The theme of the (some- 
what ineptly titled) Eulogium is the struggle with France which began in 1512. 
Lines 13-19 reveal that it was composed just before the outbreak of hostilities 
in Henry’s first war: 


Undique bella fremunt nunc, undique proelia surgunt: 
Noster honor solus, filius, ecce, suus, 

Noster honor solus, qui pondera tanta subire 
Non timet, intrepidus arma gerenda vocat; 

Arma gerenda vocat, (superi sua coepta secundent!) 
Ut quatiat Pallas aegida saepe rogat. 

Sors tamen est versanda diu, sors ultima belli: 


The marquis of Dorset landed his troops at Passage on June 8. 

Thus no mention of the oratorship can be proved to occur before the end of 
April, 1512 (when Henry’s fifth year commenced); while it is almost invariable 
afterwards, except where the subject renders it inadvisable. Is it rash, then, to 
assume that, as du Resnel so categorically states, he received this distinction 
from the king? We have dealt with one of the gifts which might reasonably have 
marked his suit for the honour: and an actual petition is not far to seek. Of 
amusing dryness, it occurs at the end of a little volume (B.M. Addit. MS. 26787) 
in which Skelton had collected the pieces, including the Speculum principis, 
which he had written on or for Henry VIII. And it ends as follows: 


Regem te calleas regere, non regi. . . . Tolle Ismaelem. 
Tolle. Tolle. (fol. 30”) 


In 1521 the ‘royall popagay’ repeats the warning: 


Rex regeris, non ipse regis: rex inclyte, calle: 
Subde tibi vitulum, ne fatuet nimium. (S.P. 350-351) 


There is now no mistaking the Ishmael. He is the butcher’s calf, the Mcloch 
Wolsey. And it was in the engineering of the 1512 war that Wolsey first proved 
his mettle. When, in the teeth of Surrey and the clerics, he carried it through 
the council, it could truly be said that “his hand was against every man’s and 
every man’s hand against him.” 

All the facts, then, point to the same conclusion: that in May, 1512, Skelton 
was graciously permitted to use the title of Orator Royal. It may be added that 
no mention of an accompa:ying pension or grant has come to light since Dyce 
drew his blank; and that Warton’s claim, that he found “one John Mallard in 
that office [Orator regius] to Henry the Eighth” seems to have been a somewhat 
loose inference from the grant of “101. a year’ made in 1540 to “John Mal- 
larde .. . an orator or — in the French tongue.’ 


2 Tbid., p. 180. 

3 F. M. Salter, in his paper on the Speculum Principis (Speculum, 1x, 25-37), arrived 
independently at the same conclusion. 

4 See respectively Dyce, 1, xv; Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry (London, 1824), 11, 132; Letters 
and Papers of ... Henry VIII, xv1, 380 (134b, 149b). 
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II. Speak, Parrot.—(1. Date). Mr Nelson is certainly correct in assigning the 
Speak, Parrot envois to the end of 1521; but his attempted division of the whole 
poem into two almost unconnected portions is scarcely justified. (a) The first 
part, he says, contains no such definite indication of its date as the second. But 
there is, as it happens, a datable reference of great convenience to the student: 


O Esebon, Esebon! to thé is cum agayne 

Seon, the regent A morraeorum, 
And Og, that fat hog of Basan, doth retayne, 

The crafty coistronus Cananaeorum; 

And asylum, whilom refugium miserorum, 
Non fanum, sed profanum, standyth in lyttyll sted: 
Ulla, Esebon, for Iepte is starke ded! 
Esebon, Marybon, Wheston next Barnet; 

A trym tram for an horse myll it were a nyse thyng; 
Deyntes for dammoysels, chaffer far fet: (122-131) 


That Esebon represents the Church is clear from the connection with asylum; 
and the commentators who have noted this have taken the passage as a genera! 
complaint based on the 1513 legislation concerning sanctuary. Actually, as late 
as November, 1519, in the star chamber “Wolsey reported that he and abbot 
Islip had made a form of oath by which sanctuary-men were to swear that they 
would commit neither treason nor felony in the sanctuary, nor commit it outside 
sub spe redeundi; but that sanctuary-men continually broke not only sanctuary 
but this oath. .. . The abbot, however, denied that such an oath could be ad- 
ministered. . .. Wolsey appears to have been unable to rebut this.’ 

But this is no mere reply to attacks on sanctuary, early or late. A more serious 
principle is at stake. On 12 Sept. 1521, the prioress of Bromhall (Berks.) resigned 
under pressure; on 5 Dec. she “left the priory as a profane place” with the last 
two nuns.”* This (as Mr. Nelson has noted in another connection)!’ was the first 
dissolution in fourteen years, and it heralded a number of others. And if we look 
again at Parrot’s inconsequent prattle, we find that Wheston (now Whetstone, 
Herts.) is not so very far from the estate of Bromhall; and attached to the priory 
of Bromhall was a mill—a watermill in point of fact, as Skelton more accurately 
observes in Colin Clout.4* Here he is cautiously vaguer, but the meaning is un- 
mistakable: “How kind of our prelates! they encourage girls to prefer the trinkets 
and dainties of prostitution'® to the nunnery’s plain fare—in return, of course, 
for a mill or two!” 

This in turn throws a flood of light on the asylum reference just before it. 
Asylum means not only sanctuary but also shelter for the poor and infirm: but 
will not these suffer if the fanum, the holy place consecrated to such services, is 
to be secularised (profanum)? This is the real burden of Parrot’s lament; and 
(working backwards) it enables us to make a much surer guess at the identity of 
Og and Sihon. The fat hog (better known as the bull) of Bashan, who is also 


8 A. F. Pollard, Wolsey (London, 1929), p. 53, n. 7. & P., m1 (ii), 2080. 
17 PMLA, 11, 384. Nelson, loc. cit. 
18 Line 420: also (there) remarked by Nelson, loc. cit. 19 Cf. Colin Clout, ll. 398-400 
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the base-born Canaanitisch scullion, gives one little difficulty; the bull-calf and 
the upstart are too frequent Wolsey-figures for that. But who is Sihon? If any- 
body, he must, I think, be no other than—St. John of Rochester, the good bishop 
Fisher! For, as Gasquet points out,”° it was a great stroke of luck for Wolsey 
that Fisher, with his immaculate reputation, was so vigorous a supporter of these 
early dissolutions. While to Skelton Fisher was more than a pillager of fanes; 
he was a prime agent in the hellenising of the university of Cambridge. 

Thus, in the body of the so-called “first part” of Speak, Parrot, there is clear 
evidence that it was written at the same time as the envois. 

(b) Finally, there is the Pamphilus ditty (ll. 238-268). It is hard to see what 
reason there is for removing this from “part one” to “part two,” Certainly the 
transition from what precedes is abrupt, but this is due in all probability to the 
scribe, who left out so much of “part one.” This missing fragment would perhaps 
explain why Galathea replaces Corinna as Parrot’s mistress: as it is, one can only 
remind oneself that in Ovid Galathea is celebrated for her aversion to the “‘ob- 
scene Polyphemus,” as Wolsey is called in the Epitoma.”" What we have left, 
however, is not directed at the Cardinal, but at the pedantry already deplored in 
lines 143-187: for the relevance of the song is elucidated by what follows it: 


Galethea. 


Now kus me, Parrot, kus me, kus, kus:”? 
Goddys blessyng lyght on thy swete lyttyll mus! 


Vita et anima—zoell sepsichel 
Concumbunt Graece. Non est hic sermo pudicus. 


Ergo Attica dictamina Amen, Amen, 
Sunt plumbi lamina And set to a D, 
Vel spuria vitulamina: | And then it is, Amend 
Avertat haec Urania! Our new found A, B, C. 
Amen. 


Juvenal, in the zoe kai psyche passage, was denouncing the Romans who profaned 
even the intimacies of love with a Greek caress. And the Greek amorists were 
certainly popular in 1521: the Progymnasmata of More and Lily (translations 
from the Greek Anthology,™ together with Greek verses of their own) had run 
to a third and greatly enlarged edition between 1518 and 1520. It is of this 
fashion that Skelton ‘‘abandons the frills’’** when he breaks into his queer little 


” F, A. Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (London, 1888), 1, 63. 

1 Dyce, m1, 65. The Pamphilus was frequently attributed to Ovid, and thus the links are: 
Corinna’s parrot—Ovid—Pamphilus—Galathea—Polyphemus. A similarity of name was 
enough for identification: cf. the introduction of Virgil’s Galathea (1. 257, gloss). 

® Sic MS. Eds., followed by Dyce, spoil the rhythm with an extra “kus.” 

*8 Sic MS. Skelton certainly used some such variant: see below. 

* Brie’s suggestion (Archiv, (1919), 226-228) that the work cited in the Garland: 
“Item, Automedon of Loues Meditacyoun” (1. 1181) was a translation by Skelton of the 
Greek anthologist Automedon, is wide of the mark. The reference is to Ovid, Ars A mat., I, 
5-8: obviously a translation of the Ars is in question. 

* For the corrupt side-note to 1. 242: “Jn ista ca(n)te/lena or estil/la plena ab/ject(is) 
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love-song to “Bess’”—homeliest of English names. Then comes a pastiche of 
anti-Hellenist allusions. The caustic application of Christ’s saying:* “All men 
cannot fathom this word, but they to whom it is given from above,” was no 
doubt inspired by some Hellenist’s sneer at the Grecismus, which for centuries 
had told the scholar: 
Dic zoen animam, dic inde soecaisychen." 

Enthymematice, Skelton concludes: ‘This Greek is a plate of lead, withering the 
affections—bastard slips, that shall not strike deep root :** the Muse preserve us 
from them!” 

In sum, when we see the close correspondence of date and of subject through- 
out the poem, there remains no argument for any division into parts beyond 
Skelton’s own. 

2. Aram was fyred with Caldies fyer called Ur; 
Iobab was brought vp in the lande of Hus; 
The lynage of Lot toke supporte of Assur; 
Iereboseth is Ebrue, who lyst the cause dyscus. (66-69) 


Mr. Nelson’s interpretation ignores the vital fact that “Iereboseth”’ is in Lenioy 
primere (as he himself admits) Wolsey. Granted this, the point of the line is very 
simple. Parrot reels off three of the enemies of Israel—the Chaldaeans who burnt 
Aran, the Edomites who dwelt in Uz, and the Assyrians. (The second line, how- 
ever, like ““Marybon” in line 129 above, is probably inserted to keep up the 
pretence of meaninglessness, while it is whimsically suggested that Job owed his 
painful lot to his sojourn in the land of the heathen.) These were all foreigners: 
but now, he adds, the peril is from within: Israel is endangered by an “Ebrue” 
foe, and its spiritual leader to boot! 





3. Ic dien serueth for the erstrych fether . . . 
In Affryc tongue byrsa is a thonge of lether... (80-82) 
Jra(n)gibulis/ & ep(er)it” I propose: “In ista cantilena ora stella plena [sc. sunt} 


abiectis frangibulis . . .[?] &c etera.” Stella stands for the sun, Phoebus, as, e.g., in Ovid, 
Fasti, v1, 718, and the phrase parallels that in ll. 234-235 just above: 
Psittacus, ecce, cano, nec sunt mea carmina Phoebo 
Digna scio, tamen est plena camena deo. 

26 “Non omnes capiunt verbum istud, sed quibus datum est desuper” (p. 272, gloss)— 
a typical confusion of Maéth. xx, 11, with Joan, xtx, 11. 

27 vim, 338. Syche is also given as anima in 1. 293; but a marginal gloss “‘uita mea ¢ 
anima mea”’ is recorded of one copy. The astonishing variants of zoecaisychen fully justify 
our retaining the MS form in Speak, Parrot, which is supported (with slight variations) 
by eds. 

28 For the lead plate as an anaphrodisiac see Pliny, N.H., xxxtv, 18(50): “In medicina 
per se plumbi usus cicatrices reprimere adalligatisque lumborum et renium parti Jamis 
frigidiore natura inhibere inpetus veneris,” &c. (But Pliny goes on to record that Calvus 
used this same remedy to preserve his health during study—and Calvus, according to 
Cicero and Quintilian, had he lived would have been Rome’s greatest orator!) Spuria 
vitulamina (Sap. 4.2-3) was a familiar term of abuse; Gaguin adopted it in his oration to 
Henry VII, to describe the Spanish usurper of Naples; see Bacon, Essays . . . with other 
writings (London: Newnes, 1902), p. 517. 
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That these symbols stand for Henry and Wolsey is undoubted. And the choice is 
even more apt than at first appears. For Jc dien means “I serve!’””—Skelton is 
repeating his eternai plaint, “rex, regeris, non ipse regis.” And A ffryc is meant to 
remind us of the African Dido’s cunning use of the bull’s hide (taurino . . . tergo), 
which gained her a kingdom?*—just as Wolsey appeared to be doing with his 
Chancellorship; while “‘thonge of lether” has a number of unpleasant whipping 
and binding associations which are a significant comment on his methods. 


4, Lenuoy primere. 

The obscurity of this envoi is chiefly due to ‘““Tytus.”” We can be quite certain 
that Wolsey is represented by “Jerobesethe” and “Lyacon:’* Calais by 
“Scaloppe” and “Cefas.’’*' Calais (which was of course English) is said to roar 
and waste in much the same sense as in Why Come Ye Not To Court?: 


The countrynge at Cales 

Wrang vs on the males. . . 

And to none entente 

Our talwood is all brent, 

Our fagottes are all spent, . . . (74-80) 


But “Tytus” is a major obstacle, which Mr. Nelson’s ingenious conjecture merely 
circumvents. Prima facie it stands for the emperor of that name: it is so used by 
Skelton himself and by Lydgate.” There are other claimants—Paul’s young 
disciple, the friend of Gesippus, Livy, Titus Tatius—who would be more or less 
familiar to the Octavian reader: but the emperor would certainly spring first to 
his mind. And when, just below, he met the “Flemish fleece”: 


Le tonsan de Jason is lodgid among the shrowdis, 
Of Argus revengyd, recover when he may; 


the identification would be strengthened. Of course, the Order of the Fleece is 
not intended: Wolsey was never chevalier, and Henry had been elected when 
prince of Wales. But just before the envoi was composed Wolsey wrote to Henry 
mentioning “a gyft & gravut to be made unto your Grace of Ard [i.e., Arde] by 
the Emperour.”* He advised him against accepting, as Francis (from whom the 
town had been taken) would never suffer him to keep it. Full details would be 
sent with More and Fitzwilliam. By 27 October More was back in London, and 
Henry had decided to reject the offer.* All this would hardly be known to 


°° neid, 1, 367 (qu. Dyce, ad loc.). 

*° Skelton’s wolf puns (maris lupus, etc.) are not as feeble as they might appear, for 
Wolsey’s name was occasionally latinized as Woluesaeus. 

* Although the MS reads “‘Tefas” (as was first pointed out to me by Professor Baxter), 
T and C were frequently confused. 

“In the Speculum principis (f. 22") Titus ranks among the pientissimi principes: cf. 
Lydgate’s Ballade to Henry VI (Minor Poems II, ed. MacCracken, E.E.T.S. [London, 
1936], p. 627): 

Wronges forgeting as noble Cypyon, 
Clement with Tytus .. . (70-71) 
® State Papers... Henry VIII, t, 73. «1. & P., ut (ii), 1675, 1709. 
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Skelton on the thirtieth (“penultimo die Octobris’”), but he would probably know 
enough of it to justify his writing as he does. 

So we may interpret thus: ‘“‘A representative of Charles V is waiting at Dover: 
with him is a golden fleece filched from Argus, who’ll not get it back in a hurry!” 
Argus I take to be Francis I. There is a perhaps wilful confusion between the 
builder of the Argo (who plays a far more prominent part in medieval than in 
classical versions of the tale)** and the monster whose hundred eyes decorate the 
peacock’s tail—an apt symbol for the ruthless dandy Francis. “Le tonsan de 
Jason” is put in French to aid the transition; it becomes a mere synonym for 
golden fleece, and prevents the identifying of Jason with Charles. (It had also a 
traditional link with the Biblical fleece of Gideon—Jerubbesheth.)® Finally, 
Skelton’s summary of all this: 


Lyacon of Libyk and Lydy hathe cawghte hys pray:*” 
clearly refers to Francis as well as Charles. 


III. Why Come Ye Not To Court?—One other indication of date may be given: 


Good Sprynge of Lanam... 


. .. must pay agayne 

A thousande or twayne 

Of his gold in store; 

And yet he payde before 

An hunderde pounde or more, 
Whiche pyncheth him sore; (930-945) 


Professor A. F. Pollard has noted* that this concerns the wealthy clothier John 
Spring of Lavenham, Suffolk (not, as Dyce thought, Essex). But the payment 
need not refer to the forced loan of 1525 which provoked Spring to lead a rising 
in Suffolk. As a matter of fact, “by 1522 there was no money in the king’s coffers 
to pay for the war with France: £20,000 were borrowed of London in June, and 
£352,231 were raised by forced loans within the next twelve months.’ Skelton’s 
statement, then, may well have been written between June and November, 1522. 

(Brie also points out the reference to Wolsey’s service as chaplain to sir 
Richard Nanfan “within this xv1. yere” []. 638]. Nanfan died in January, 1507; 
simple addition therefore proves that these lines were written before January, 
1523.) 


IV. The Garland of Laurel.—(1. Date) (a) My examination of this question in 
1934 yielded the same result as Mr. Nelson’s, i.e., New Year’s Day, 1523. Since 
it is rather more favorable to this date than Dr. Wulf’s, I will give the table of 


% Cf., e.g., Caxton’s History of Jason, ed. J. Munro, E.E.T.S. (London, 1913), passim. 

% The toison was a stock figure in contemporary verse, French and English: cf., e.g., 
Lemaire de Belges, Seconde epistre de l’amant verd (GEuvres, ed. J. Stecher (Louvain, 1882- 
91), 11, 21, 34)—a source of Skelton’s poem; Lydgate, Isopes Fabules (Minor Poems I!), 
ll. 316-317, 624-625. For its connection with Gideon see Caxton, of. cit., prologue, p. 2. 

37 Cf. Jerem. xiv, 9. 38 Wolsey, p. 145, n. 3. 

§ Tbid., p. 132. «© Skelton-Studien, p. 86. 
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Mars’ retrogradation which was kindly made out for me by Mr. Thorburn, of the 
University College of South Wales, Cardiff: 


January, 1523. Mars in Virgo. January, 1523. Mars in Virgo. 
10 18.5° 15 19.5° 
11 19° 16 19.5° 
12 19.4° 17 19.4° 
13 19.5° 18 18.9° 
14 19.4° 


This fixes the beginning of retrogradation between 14 and 15 January (O0.S.)— 
notably closer to the New Year than the 22 (but see below). Again, line 6 says 
that “Lucina plenarly did shyne.” The same authority informs me that in 1523 it 
was full moon on the second of January. 

(b) The fourth stanza, however, is admittedly a problem: 


Thus stode I in the frytthy forest of Galtres, 
Ensowkid with sylt of the myry wose,“ 
Where hartis belluyng, embosyd with distres, 
Ran on the raunge so longe, that I suppose 
Few men can tell now where the hynde calfe gose: 
Faire fall that forster that so [well] can bate his hownde! (22-27) 


On the face of it this refers to hunting, to which “embossed with distress” appears 
rather more pertinent than to mating. But, strictly, the hart was hunted between 
May and mid-September, and the hind from 14 September to 6 January (or 
2 February). To add to the confusion, hind-calf technically meant a hart in its 
first year, as well as, generally, a young deer. So we must either (i) assume that 
Skelton mistook the animals that were being hunted, reading: “‘in the forest, 
where the hunted harts (for, hinds) ran on the range so far (a rare but definite 
usage of “long”—O.E.D. 7) that the youngsters are still no easy job to find”: or 
(ii) distinguish the process of rutting from that of hunting, and understand: 
“in the forest, where the rutting stags (had) strayed so long that it was now 
(during the Christmas hunting) very hard to come across a young hind—good 
luck to the forester who could bait his hound so.” Mr. Nelson’s interpretation of 
on the range as “ranging,” and his “fewmes” for “few men,” are hardly accep- 
table. 

(c) On 30 July, 1522, the king offered Sheriff Hutton as a residence to the earl 
of Shrewsbury on his appointment as lieutenant-general.“ It was one among 
three so offered, and was apparently not accepted. One can only conclude that 
the king reserved the right to borrow the castle ‘f necessary, and that it was still 
vacant at the end of July. This leaves ample time for the countess to take up 
residence before January, 1523. 


“ That this should be the reading instead of ‘“‘myry mose’’ (despite all eds.) is proved by 
the frequent occurrence of the phrase in Skelton’s translation of Diodorus, MS. C.C.C. 
357, fols. 11", 24%, 9* (“wosy myre’’), &c. 

“ The Master of Game, ed. W. A. & F. Baillie-Grohman (London, 1909), pp. 253 ff.—I 
owe this reference to the kindess of the late Professor Brett, Cardiff. 

“1. & P., mr (ii), 2412. 
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(d) In the exordium Mars is very significantly personified when one remem- 
bers that Surrey was his great disciple. He had spent the summer and autumn of 
1522 harrying the French on sea and land, and was in February, 1523, to be 
given command of the whole of the forces in the North of England. Only during 
the winter of 1522-23, when he was chafing in idleness, would it be pertinent to 
say that he “put vp his sworde, for he cowde make no warre.”’ And that, I be- 
lieve, is why our calculations are out: Skelton has deliberately antedated the 
retrogradation for his allegoric ends. 

(e) The cacosyntheton (596-601) is surely addressed to France rather than to 
Scotland. Spinetum denotes something prickly, and will do at a pinch for the 
thistle: saliunca (as Skelton must have known from Virgil’s line) resembles the 
rose in sweetness of scent, and so may represent the fleur-de-lys (taken as the 
lily): rosetum is the rose-bush. The line: 


Spreto spineto cedat saliunca roseto 


then means: “Let the French lily scorn its alliance with the thorns of Scotland, 
yield to England’s rose (which has both thorn and sweetness)!’”’ This then ac- 
cords perfectly with the New Year date, when such language to Scotland (be- 
sides depriving spreto spineto of all meaning) would have been premature. 


IV. Skelton and Wolsey—The Replication was written in or shortly after 
December, 1527. On 4 May, 1528, ‘in capella intra manerium reverendi Patris 
Norwicen. Epi. juxta Charyng Crosse, London’“ Thomas Bowgas, a Colchester 
fuller, solemnly abjured divers heresies, such as, that pilgrimages were unneces- 
sary, that the only Church was man’s conscience, and that he would be ready to 
drown the crucifix, and the images of the Virgin and the Saints, in the sea; he 
was absolved, on pain of going in procession, with a faggot on his shoulder, at 
Hythe on the following Sunday (10 May), and hearing mass on bended knees. 
In other words, Bowgas’ heresies, his recantation and his penalty, were almost 
identical with those of Bilney and Arthur as described in the Replication. And 
among those present were “Mag. Skelton, Marmaduco Tunstall, Generosis.” 
Tunstall, we know, was a ward of the bishop of London who presided.“ Could the 
other “‘gentleman”’ have been our poet? It is at least likely that the man who had 
just written a furious attack on precisely this sort of offence, should be present 
at the next instance of correction, and in the London house of his own bishop. He 
is described as “Magister Skelton” by the Cambridge proctor in 1495 and 1501, 
and again by the churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in 1529.” 
Whether he was strictly entitled to the rank of “‘gentleman’”’ we do not know; but 
his position as royal orator would be no doubt enough for the clerk who kept the 
minutes. 


“ Strype, Eccles. Memorials (London 1822), 1 (ii), 58. 

“ L. & P. (2nd ed.), 1 (ii), 3226(2). Marmaduke was son of Brian Tunstall of Thurland, 
Lancs. At the coronation of Anne Boleyn in 1533 he was created knight of the Bath (ibid., 
v1, 601(4)). 

See respectively Mary Bateson, Grace Book B... of the University of Cambridge 
(Part I), Luard Memorial Series, (Cambridge 1903), pp. 92, 148-149; Dyce, 1, xlvi, n. 2 
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In fact, the only possible objection would be his assumed feud with Wolsey. 
But if, as Mr. Nelson has argued, the feud had been settled years before, then 
the entry becomes a valuable piece of circumstantial evidence for that argument. 

H. L. R. Epwarps 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


II 


Tus reply to a criticism necessarily throws into focus differences in opinion, and 
tends to obscure the general agreement between Mr. Edwards and myself. At 
the risk of such misconception, I must worry the matter somewhat further. I 
follow Mr. Edwards’ numbering. 

I. The proposal concerning the date of the poet’s assumption of the title 
orator regius is quite convincing, and suggests a tentative sketch of what might 
be called Skelton’s middle period. It is clear that some time close to 1504 Skelton 
dissociated himself from the court of Henry VII. His treatise Speculum Principis 
is dated at Eltham, August 28, 1501. His play, The Nigramansir, was printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1504, and performed for Henry at Woodstock on some 
preceding Palm Sunday. In 1504-05, Cambridge granted to Skelton the right 
to use the habit conferred upon him by the king. All this seems to indicate con- 
tinued royal favor. In 1504, however, he evidently took up residence at Diss. 
Blomefield finds that Skelton acted as witness to a parishioner’s will in this year. 
The Epitaph on John Clerk and Adam Uddersall proves he was still in Norfolk in 
1507. But Diss did not remain his home. It has not been noticed in this connec- 
tion, I think, that Skelton’s name occurs in the list of those pardoned in the 
amnesty proclaimed by Henry VIII shortly after he assumed office: “John Skel- 
ton, of London, clerk, poet laureate, alias late of Disse, Norf., poet laureate and 
rector of Dysse, 21 Oct. [1509].’! This document at once brings the poet back 
to London, and suggests that his rustication had been caused by some offence in 
the previous reign. Now, with his former pupil on the throne, Skelton returned 
from Norfolk, wrote a Laud and Praise for the coronation, and rededicated the 
old Speculum Principis to Henry as a reminder of his school days. It is probable 
that the fruit of these efforts was the title orator regius, which, as Mr. Edwards 
has happily deduced, must have been granted in 1512. The Diss connection was 
not sharply broken, however, for Skelton possessed a house in the parish in 1511, 
and composed a Chorus de Diss contra Gallos and a similar Chorus de Diss against 
the Scots in 1513. But after these, there is no sign that the poet remained at- 
tached to his duties as rector of a small town church. 

II. 1. My assertion that the first part of Speak, Parrot contained no such 
specific indication of date as the second was scarcely intended as proof of the 
bipartite division. Once such a division had been decided upon, however, it was 
impossible to assign the date of the latter section to the former. Indeed, I am 
inclined to agree that the first part was written not long before the second, though 
I hesitate to take Mr. Edwards’ identification of ‘“‘Wheston next Barnet” as con- 


1 Letters and Papers, 2d ed. (1920), 1, 232. 
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clusive. But an additional bit of evidence supports Mr. Edwards’ date. Skelton’s 
attack on the too enthusiastic ‘‘Greeks” concludes with this stanza: 


Plaut{[is] in his comedies / a chyld shall now reherse 
And medyll with Quintylyan / in his decla[mJacyons 
That pety Caton / can scantly construe a verse 
With Aueto / in Greco / & such solempne salutacyds 
Can skantly the tensis / of his coniugacyons 
Settynge theyr myndys / so moche of eloquens 
That of theyr scole maters / lost is the hole sentens 
(181-187) 


This is precisely what is said by the grammarian Whittinton in the preface to his 
Vulgaria (1520), in condemnation of the methods of his rivals, Lilly and Horman. 
These school masters, he asserts, by stressing imitation as the primary tool of 
instruction, give their pupils the appearance of erudition, but fail to provide 
them with a sound grammatical foundation.? 


Grammatices artem parui curantes dummodo late qui splendeat vnus / & alter Assuitur 
pannus, At quorsum isthec? ni vt indoctulis & credulis parentibus persuadeant / fucatam 
puerorum eruditionem. de ijs probe cecinit Satyricus. ad populum phaleras. Quodsi 
eorum discipulos de ipsis grammatice rudimentis examines vel anginam patiuntur / vel 
(hallucinantis in morem) suam balbutiunt ignorantiam. 


In the Speak, Parrot passage, therefore, Skelton is joining his eulogist Whittinton 
in the war against Lilly and the methods of St. Paul’s School. A bitter reply to 
Whittinton forms the subject of the Antibossicons of Lilly and Horman (1521). 
Nowhere in these tracts is Skelton alluded to directly, or, as far as I can discover, 
indirectly. It must be supposed, therefore, that Skelton had not yet come to 
Whittinton’s assistance. The argument creates a presumption that the first part 
of Speak, Parrot was not written before 1521. 

That I believe Mr. Edwards to be right about the date does not mean that I 
am willing to sacrifice the division into sections. That division was assumed for 
two reasons. First, the early editions of the poem contain only lines 1-237 and 
269-279. They thus include the passage beginning “Now kus me parrot” which, 
as Mr. Edwards points out, is relevant to the preceding satire on the “Greeks.” 
But they do not include the by no means clearly relevant song to Bess, which ac- 
counts for my exclusion of it from the first section. That song and the rest of 
Speak, Parrot are found only in manuscript. Second, there is a sharp break be- 
tween the two parts. Mr. Edwards himself notes the abruptness of the transition. 
The first part seems to come to a definite close. Certainly the lines 

Thus parrot dothe pray you 

with hert most tender 

To rekyn with this recule now 

And it to remember (230-234) 


are just what one would expect at the end of the poem. To this apparently 
finished work, Skelton added at intervals, until he had amassed the batch of 


* E.E.T.S., no. 187, 0.S., p. 34. 
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rhymes which I have perhaps too greatly dignified by describing as the second 
part of Spea®, Parrot. 

A word about the intruding Galathea. Mr. Edwards’ interpretation is cer- 
tainly ingenious, but it would have required prophetic ability in Skelton’s readers 
to have allowed them to guess that Polyphemus was Wolsey. For Wolsey had not 
yet become Polyphemus. The eye disease which gave rise to the appellation in 
the Epitoma afflicted him only in the Fall of the next year, 1522. In Why Come 
Ye Not to Court, following his attack on the new Lord Mayor of London (elected 
October 28, 1522), Skelton turns again to Wolsey: 


He is nowe so ouerthwart, Balthasor, that helyd Domingos nose 
And so payned with pangis, From the puskylde pocky pose, 

That all his trust hangis Now with his gummys of Araby 

In Balthasor, whiche heled Hath promised to hele our cardinals eye; 


Domingos nose that was wheled; Yet sum surgions put a dout 
i Lest he wyll putitcleneout (1178-1196) 


And the “nowe” of I. 1178 is completely corroborated by the fact that on Novem- 
ber 10, Ambassador Richard Sampson, stationed at Valladolid, wrote home ex- 
pressing his regret on receipt of news of Wolsey’s ill health.* 

Perhaps both Galathea and the song to Bess are to be explained by the pastoral 
atmosphere pervading the latter part of Parrot. The recurrent break into dia- 
logue, and the allegorical and satirical subject matter recall the humanist 
eclogues. Galathea is a sturdy pastoral name; Pamphilus appears in the eclogues 
of Petrarch and Boccaccio, and in a Carmen Bucolicum of Erasmus, in which 
Pamphilus wails his lost Galathea, lost to Polyphemus.‘ The rustic love lyric in 
Speak, Parrot is thus accounted for. Every proper pastoral has one. 

2. The proposition that Jerubbesheth equals Wolsey in 1. 69 is not entirely 
convincing. It is true that the equation holds in Lenuoy primere, but Skelton’s 
allegory is not of the strict name-for-name and situation-for-situation variety. 
The mocking application of Gideon’s name to Wolsey in the first envoy is clear 
enough from the context, but how can Skelton have expected his bewildered 
readers to realize that the good Gideon was the bad Cardinal as early as 1. 69? 
Furthermore, if we are to be consistent, let us serve no other gods. Line 118 reads: 
“Gedeon is gon / that zalmane undertoke.” If this is Wolsey again, then I fear 
Skelton has slipped from “confuse distributive” into the checkmate of ‘‘confuse 
tantum.” 

There is a similar objection to Mr. Edwards’ finding of Bishop Fisher in Sihon 
(1. 123). If we begin to identify the enemies of Israel with distinct individuals, we 
must identify them all. Who, then, are Salmane, Oreb, Zeb, Gebal, Ammon, and 
Amalech? Is it possible that even the most erudite of Skelton’s contemporaries 
understood? 

4. Charles’ Order of the Golden Fleece was customarily given the name of 


* Letters and Papers, 111, no. 2661. Sampson had not heard of Wolsey’s illness on Novem- 
ber 2. (Ibid., no. 2650) On November 23, the Venetian ambassador, Suriano, was sorry 
that Wolsey was not well. (Jbid., no. 2684.) 

* Desideri Erasmi Roterodami Opera Omnia (Lug. Bat., mpccvt), viii, cols. 561-562. 
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toison d’or, so that Skelton’s use of French in “‘tonsan de Jason,” far from hinder- 
ing the identification, must have facilitated it. The association between Charles 
and the Order was so close that the Golden Fleece formed the theme of the 
pageant made for the Emperor on his entry into London in 1522. If, as Mr. 
Edwards suggests, Skelton’s reader was to have understood the town of Aries 
for tonsan de Jason, then he would have had to leap the more immediate identiti- 
cation with the Emperor. 

IV. 1. b. fewmes or fewmets for “few men” is risky enough, but ruéted for “ran 
on the range” seems a plausible guess. The expression comes right after ‘“‘harts 
bellowing,” an entirely specific term for the mating noise. Says The Master of 
Game:* “They [the harts] slay, fight and hurt each other, when they be in rut, 
that is to say in their love, and they sing in their language that in England hunt- 
ers call bellowing as man that loveth paramour.” It is therefore likely that ‘Ran 
on the raunge so longe” is to be referred to the expression at range, defined by 
the O.E.D.‘ as “at random,” and illustrated by this from T. Howell, “Thou runst 
at rainge: and needes restraint.” In any case, “belluyng” makes Mr. Edwards’ 
second reading clearly preferable. 

IV. e. I, too, have thought saliunca a symbol for France, though by a different 
process of reasoning, and with a different conclusion. Modern dictionaries give 
saliunca as Celtic or Gallic nard. This led me to translate 1. 601: “When the 
thorn-bush is spurned, let the French nard give way to the rose garden,”’ which 
is a neat equivalent of the old proverb: “He that will Fraunce wynne, / muste 
with Scotlande firste beginne.’’? But apparently the Gallic nard definition was 
not common in Skelton’s time. Since I wrote the Skelton’s Quarrel with Wolsey 
paper, I have found that Servius, whose Virgilian commentary Skelton must have 
known, explains the word in the parallel Bucolics passage, as “Herbe genus, 
quam orcitunicam volgo vocant.” Perhaps an orcitunica is to be connected with 
France rather than with Scotland. I fear that when Skelton writes obscurely ex 
industria, he succeeds only too well.® 

Witi1AM NELSON 

Columbia University 


Ill 


Havin already decided that certain details in my earlier paper required modifi- 
cation, I am glad to be able to incorporate them in this rejoinder. 

I. Mr. Nelson’s sketch of ‘‘Skelton’s middle period” is substantially sound. 
As Warton’s account of the Nigramansir has been seriously questioned by Ram- 
say,' following Ritson and Blakiston, it had better be left out of the evidence for 
court favor, admirably though it fits the case. But the Diss presentation will 


5 The Master of Game, ed. Wm. A. and F. Baillie-Grohman (London, 1909), pp. 23-24. 

6s. v. range, U1, 5. 7 Hall’s Chronicle (London, 1809), p. 55. 

® I should like to correct a confusing misprint that appears in the Speak, Parrot paper, 
PMLA, 1, 81. The word “ued” in the third line of the quotation from Boccaccio should 
read “eud,”’ that is, aeusum. 

1 Magnyfycence, E.E.T.S. (London, 1908), p. xviii, n. 2. 
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serve as well. It seems to have been irregular, for on July 19, 1498 the king 
had given Diss to Peter Greves, one of his chaplains. Greves, who had already 
been granted three benefices in 1485 and 1488, was still a king’s chaplain in 1500, 
he received a prebend of St. Paul’s, London, in 1501, and in 1502 he was paid 
for a half-year’s masses, presumably as clerk of the closet. What is more, he at- 
tended the royal funeral in 1509, after which Henry VIII presented him to a 
church in Calais. But the only time he is recorded as resigning a living is in 1517; 
and that is Bucby, which he was given in 1485.* This then explains the “unfor- 
tunate gap” in the diocesan register. Greves, an absentee with several other 
benefices, would not miss his Norfolk rectorate; and the king apparently handed 
it over to Skelton without requiring the formality of a resignation from his 
chaplain. 

Too much importance must not be attached to the royal pardon of 1509. 
“Most of the pardons,” Prof. A. F. Pollard informed me in 1934, “‘ would be for 
mere trivial or technical offences, and many for things of which a man had merely 
been accused, without being tried, still less condemned.” This is borne out by 
the list of names, which includes every prominent statesman of the age. In itself, 
therefore, the pardon proves only that Skelton was now in London, and that he 
had possibly committed some misdemeanor. It is an attractive but quite un- 
supported conjecture that this hypothetical offence may have been that of keep- 
ing a “wife,” which certainly got Skelton into trouble at some time in his career. 

II. 1(b) Mr. Nelson’s division of Speak, Parrot ignores one ineluctable fact. If 
ll. 269-279 belong to part one of the poem, then Galathea belongs to part one 
of the poem, for even in the prints she appears—and with obvious appropriate- 
ness—at line 269. Moreover, one has only to read the poem through, omitting 
(at Mr. Nelson’s suggestion) the Pamphilus ditty, to see that ll. 269-279 have 
no more relation to what immediately precedes them, than the ditty itself. There 
is merely a return to the attack on Greek, already dismissed several stanzas be- 
fore. And Mr. Nelson betrays his case by admitting that ll. 230-234 are “ just 
what one would expect at the end of the poem.” Exactly; the poem as it stands 
in Dyce can not be improved by dropping Pamphilus, for there is no less “abrupt” 
a transition after one has done so. On the other hand, there is an obvious con- 
nection between the ditty and Galathea’s exclamation of thanks: ““Now kus me,” 
etc., and as I have tried to show, there seems to be an obscure reference to the 
song in the whole of ll. 269-279. 


*C. P. R. Henry VII (1494-1509), p. 136. Blomefield’s History of Norfolk (ed. 1805), 1, 
17, gives the date on the diocesan register as August 16. The living was normally in the gift 
of the Fitz-Walter family, but John, lord Fitz-Walter had been attainted in 1493 (Blome- 
field, p. 16), and it was not until Nov. 3, 1505 that Robert Ratcliffe was restored as 13th 
baron Fitz-Walter; see Doyle, Oficial Baronage of England (London, 1886), 1, 480. Thus 
in 1504 it was still a royal benefice. 

* See, in order, C. P. R. Henry VIT (1485-94), p. 24 (twice), also W. Campbell, Materials 
for Hist. . .. Henry VII, Rolls Ser., 1, 25, 99; ibid., p. 255, also Campbell, 11, 359; ibid., 
p. 303; entries of last note; J. Gairdner, Letlers and Papers .. . Richard III-Henry VII, 
Rolls Ser., 1, 89; C. P. R. Henry VII (1494-1509), p. 266; Addit. MS. B. M., 7099, f. 84"; 
L. & P. Henry VIII (2nd. ed.), t (i), 14; ibid. (1st ed.), 1, 37; ibid., m (ii), 3725. 
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What, in fine, we are given in Speak, Parrot is not a poem in two parts at all, 
We have rather one admirable poem, ordered and coherent beneath its studied 
gibberish. This is followed by a section (ll. 238-279) which has no obvious affilia- 
tion with what precedes it; and finally, a series of envois which have grown out of 
all proportion to their normal function under the stress of current events. One 
of two things must have happened. Either the manuscript has omitted a passage 
which would explain and anchor the “floating” section, ll. 238-279; or this sec- 
tion preserves raw material which Skelton intended to work up into a continua- 
tion of the poem, but to which for some reason he failed to return. But in either 
event ll. 269-279 are no less foreign to the poem proper than the surrounding 
matter. The prints make no better sense than the manuscript. 

In my very tentative guess at the thread which runs through the Pamphilus 
section, I should have made it clear that the published epigrams of More and 
Lily contain no erotic translations from the Anthology. But they do indicate that 
the book was being read. As for the closing anathema, “plumbi lamina” like 
“spuria vitulamina” is a Vulgate phrase. It is used by Job (xrx. 23-24): “quis 
mihi det ut exarentur [sc. sermones mei] in libro stylo ferreo, et plumbi lamina 
vel celte sculpantur in silice?”’ But it is here so clearly a figure of permanence that 
Skelton must have had in mind, besides, some such derogatory use as I men- 
tioned. 

In conclusion, it still appears to me a reasonable interpretation of ll. 238-279, 
that Parrot breaks into his little song as a model of love’s simplicity, and then 
uses it as a rod for the backs of the Hellenizers. Mr. Nelson’s “pastoral” explana- 
tion raises more difficulties than it lays, although he is right in stressing the popu- 
larity of the names. There is no need to look for Pamphilus’ raison d’étre; as de 
Morawski shows, he would be automatically linked with Galathea by every 
schoolboy. 

The answer to my explanation of Galathea is itself ingenious, but not, I think, 
conclusive. There is no reason why “the cardinals eye” should not have been 
affected a twelvemonth before its dishonorable mention in Why Come Ye Not To 
Court? Indeed, while it is not (in the nature of the case) specifically cited, there 
are several references to a malady of one sort or another in 1521. In August, 
Wolsey informs Henry that he is “inquieted with sundry diseases,” and the king 
through Pace “desires him to take care of his health.”” He was even absent from 
part of the Calais conference on account of what he calls “‘a tertian fever and 
catarrh (défleux)”; and twice at least in November he refers to an indisposition. 
On one occasion (Nov. 2), in an unfortunately mutilated letter to Wingfield, he 
talks of “my disease... veray paynfull and dangerous. . . .”* This is quite as 
definite as the “ill-health” which Mr. Nelson assumes to be ocular when it occurs 
in 1522. On the other hand, Erasmus is valuable evidence that Galathea was 
associated with Polyphemus even when Pamphilus was a protagonist. 


«J. de Morawski, ed. Pamphile et Galatée par Jehan Bras-de-Fer . . . édition critique, 
précédée de recherches sur le Pamphilus latin (Paris, 1917). 

5 L. & P. Henry VIII, mt (ii), 1502-03 (24-25 August); p. 774 (29 September); 1735, 
1762. 
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2. This problem of identification is a nice one. Briefly, it seems to me to reduce 
itself to two principles. (i) The poet may introduce names (e.g. Zeeb, Zalmunna) 
that are mere local color, but he must observe proportion in this. On this principle I 
proposed that Sihon might be Fisher: the Biblical situation was developed in 
such detail as suggested that Skelton had a contemporary alliance in mind. Og 
has an unmistakable likeness to Wolsey, and it was natural to match him with 
a Sihon. But this in no way entails identifying every name in the poem. The ques- 
tion is purely one of the degree of particularity; the difference, in short, between 
metaphor and allegory.° 

(ii) The poet may not use the same name to represent different and opposite enti- 
ties. Skelton, that is to say, would never adopt a striking name like Jerubbesheth, 
which occurs once in the whole Bible,’ to mean in one place a symbol of ideal 
conduct, and in another an unpleasant creature like Wolsey. That would be in- 
tolerable mystification. But Skelton was faced with a special difficulty. The paral- 
lel between Gideon and Wolsey, as chief judge and spiritual head of the people, 
was doubtless a commonplace of those allegorizing days. Skelton, however, saw 
in Wolsey a very bad Gideon indeed. How was he to discriminate? “Jeroboseth” 
is Skelton’s answer: a title of Gideon which, lacking the emotive power of his 
name, might be taker. to *¥press his Wolsey aspect, as it were, while leaving the 
familiar and virtuous counter “‘Gedeon”’ free for insertion in a list of the heroes 
of Israel. ‘Gideon is gone, but Jerubbesheth is still with us, worse luck!” To 
me it appears admirable poetic tactics. Consequently Mr. Nelson seems to be 
doing an injustice to Skelton by rejecting a consistent interpretation. Surely it 
is far more “bewildering” to find that Jerubbesheth both is and is not the cardi- 


nal, than to learn, when one reaches the first envoi, that 1. 69 must also be a 
subtle hit at his excellency. 

4. Iam myself dissatisfied with my reading of Lenuoy primere. Indeed, though 
it may seem uncritical to suppress an inconvenient figure because it is incon- 


* To confirm my reading of this passage in Speak, Parrot, Counterfeit Countenance has 
some lines in Magnificence which establish the connection in Skelton’s mind between 
“chaffer far fet” and loose behaviour: 


What: wolde ye wyues counterfet 
The courtly gyse of the newe iet? 
An olde barne wolde be vnderset; 
It is moche worthe that ts ferre fet. 
What: wanton, wanton, nowe well ymet: &c. 
(E.E.T.S. ed., ll. 452-456) 


7 More than that, it seems to have been a recent innovation when Speak Parrot was writ- 
ten. The text (2 Reg., x1, 21) reads hierobaal in the Frobenius Bible of 1506-08, and this 
reading has been restored in more modern editions of the Vulgate (hence being omitted 
from Dutripon). But the Venice Bible of 1519 replaces it by ieroboseth, which is explained 
in the concordance as “iudicans ignominiam vel diiudicans confusionem.” Actually (see 
Vigoureux, Dict. de la Bible, s.v. “Jerobaal”) it appears to mean “striver against the thing 
of shame”; but Skelton must have taken the 1519 interpretation, probably in the adverse 
sense, “a good judge of the shameful.” 
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venient, one emendation has so many attractions that I will take the responsib- 


ity of mooting it. Ll. 390-391 run: 


The skye is clowdy, the coste is nothyng clere: 
Tytan hathe truste vp hys tressys of fyne golde. . . . 


Reading in our envoi 7 ytan for Tytus—a simple error—we get: 


Now Neptune and Eolus ar agreed of lyclyhode, 
For Tytan at Dover abydythe in the rode, 


Lucina she wadythe among the watry floddes, 
And the cokkes begyn to crowe agayne the day; 
Le tonsan de Jason is lodgid among the shrowdes 


Of Argus revengyd, recover when he may; 
Lyacon of Libyk and Lydy hathe cawghte hys pray: 


The first four lines now make a uniform metaphor (“the scene is all set for 
Wolsey’s return’’), of precisely the type used in ll. 390-391. For Skelton, writing 
in London, it would be perfectly natural to say that the sun was waiting to rise 
above Dover. Probably, too, at the back of his mind he had the current prophecy 
already quoted by Mr. Nelson,’ which ends: 


The Sone schal schyne the store [=star] y styfly stode 
That callid ys the syx [=fyx] schal meuable be anone 
The Sone the mone ouer the sterre schall gone 

That after schal it neuer thynge [=shyne] ne keuer 
And Iubiter schall do this dede at dovere 


The next three lines of the envoi inform us that Argus has made off with Jason’s 
fleece, and Lycaon has spoiled the Egyptians. More specifically, Wolsey—as pilot 
of the recent conference, or perhaps just the British sea~-dog—has got the better 
of Jason-Charles in the scramble for booty. (As I have mentioned, Argus was 
the “maister maronner” for Caxton’s contemporaries; Tiphys had disappeared 
from the story.) The word “revengyd” indicates that they are all treacherously 
trying to defraud the rest. “Recover when he may” refers quite naturally to 
Jason. 

The advantages of this reading are numerous. The awkward Tytus? is elimi- 
nated altogether; there is no need for unSkeltonic locutions such as beginning a 
new sentence with “revengyd’’; no far-fatched parallels like that between Argus 
and Francis I; and no wrenching of words, such as making recover mean “return.” 

IV. 1(b) That the first part refers to mating and not to hunting, I now admit 
without qualification. But in that case there seems no need to emend the latter 
part. “‘The harts,” says Skelton, “have been so long in rut that they have moved 


8 PMLA, ut, 69. The version in L. & P. Henry VIII: Addenda, t (i), 290, is placed be- 
tween June and August, 1520: earlier, and not (as Mr. Nelson says) later, than Speak 
Parrot. There is a shorter form of the prophecy in MS. Trin. Coll. Camb. O 2.53, f. 41', 
from which I quote. 

® Mr. Nelson’s Tycus seems to me quite alien to Skelton’s method of allegory, and, hav- 
ing no ¢ or é after the #, Tytus is only its equivalent in writing, not in pronunciation. 
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right out of their usual haunts, and now, at the end of the year, the hinds are 
difficult to trace.” This gives a quite satisfactory meaning to ‘“Few men.” “On 
the range” also causes no trouble if taken literally: ‘‘on the forest range’’; while 
there seems a great difference in idiom between “at range” and “on the range,” 
the latter having an uncomfortably modern ring, like ‘on the rampage,” ‘“‘on 
the scrounge.” 

The huntsmen, one might add, would not be chasing the hind-calf itself, for 
the only “‘warrantable” deer were those of five years and over.'®° Presumably they 
used the calf as a clue to the whereabouts of its mother. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to associate myself with Mr. Nelson’s remark on 
the general agreement between us. That this so far outweighs our differences is 
the most gratifying feature of the discussion. 

Postscript to I1.1.b.—Reconsideration suggests a meaning for ll. 269-279 
which has an important bearing on Skelton’s opinion of Greek. The prints ar- 
range the early lines thus (I quote from Lant): 


Galethea 
Now kus me parrot / kus me / kus / kus / kus 
Goddys blessyng lyght on thy swete lytyll mus 
Vita et anima 
30elsepsiche 
Amen 


If the whole of this is Galathea’s address to Parrot, a natural sequence of thought 
ensues. It is best brought out if one repeats the phrase Vita, etc., in the position 
it holds in the Manuscript: 


Vita et anima—zoell gepsiche? . . . 
“Concumbunt Grece. Non est hic sermo pudicus.” 
Ergo, etc. 


Galathea’s terms of endearment remind her of what Juvenal has said about 
wantoning in Greek. ‘‘This talk is not proper,”’ she recalls. So there are two kinds 
of Greek, it follows: the permanent and enduring (plum/i lamina), and the root- 
less and vicious (spuria vitulamina): Urania preserve us from the latter (hec)! 
The distinction is clearly brought out in the Manuscript gloss: “Sua consequencia 
magni estimatur momenti Attica sane eloquencia.” That is, Skelton here admits, 
as he does in the poem proper, the value of Greek in its ultimate effects (conse- 
quencia—? Biblical studies); but he insists on the need for discrimination and 
control. 

This reading has the double advantage of giving its more familiar sense to 
plumbi lamina, and of agreeing with the earlier praise of aurea lingua Greca. 
Whether it was more than lip-service is of course another matter. The ambiguity 
of the passage may not be without its significance. 

H. L. R. Epwarps 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


© The Master of Game, p. 226. 
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IV 


During the interval between the original submission of these notes and their 
publication, I have had opportunity to search the archives at Norwich for new 
material on Skelton. The search has resulted in the discovery of documents which 
bear on the matter of the poet’s residence at Diss and of his subsequent migration 
to the court, problems discussed by Mr. Edwards and myself under heading I. 
Since the new material serves to corroborate and amplify the conclusions reached 
in that discussion, I have asked permission to interpolate a summary of it here. 

I. In December, 1509, a few months after Skelton was entered on the pardon 
roll as “of London, clerk, . . . late of Disse, Norf.,” a suit involving the poet came 
before the ecclesiastical court at Norwich. According to the court record,! 
Thomas Pykerell of Diss was cited before the Official of the Consistory Court to 
answer certain interrogatories moved against him by John Skelton, rector of 
Diss. Skelton’s appearance before the court is not mentioned, and it is probable 
that the poet remained in London, attempting to find an entrance into the 
court of the newly crowned Henry VIII. It may have been after an initial rebuff 
that he dedicated the old Speculum Principis to his former pupil, adding an al- 
most hysterical plea for royal favor. It seems that the petition was not immedi- 
ately heard, for soon after, Skelton is again found in Norfolk. According to 
Blomefield, a house in Diss was in the poet’s tenure in 1511. The Norwich Bishop’s 
Register contains further proof that Skelton had returned to his diocese.? In 
November, 1511, William Dale, Rector of Redegrave, was summoned before the 
bishop to answer charges alleged against him by a member of his parish. Because 
of Dale’s failure to answer one article satisfactorily, the bishop appointed Master 
Simon Dryver, Doctor of Decrees, and Master John Skelton, Rector of Diss, as 
arbitrators to bring the matter to settlement. Apparently they succeeded, for 
Dale presented letters of correction which the bishop received and admitted. 
The case is of interest, for it shows Skelton as a respected clergyman of Norwich 
diocese, in favor with his reputed enemy, Bishop Nix. Furthermore, it supplies 
additional evidence of the poet’s concern with matters of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, thus reinforcing the probability that the Skelton who was present at the 
recantation of the heretic, Bowgas, in 1528, was Skelton, laureate. 

There is little reason to think that Skelton continued to reside in Norfolk after 
1511. The fact that he wrote poems entitled Chorus de Diss in 1513 proves only 
that he still associated himself with his rectory, not that he lived there. It is 
clear that be soon resigned his parish duties to others. In 1515 and 1517, one Sir 
William Beget or Bekett was known as parish priest of Diss.* In 1522, the 
curate was Sir William Brakes.‘ Nevertheless, Skelton remained the official 

1 Act Book of the Consistory Court of Norwich, December 3, 1509, January 14, 1510, 
and February 4, 1510. 

* Institution Book XIV, fols. 60 k (r.), 60 k (v.), 601 (v.), and 60 0 (r.). 

* Beget is so titled in the wills of Margaret Bache, widow of Diss (May 6, 1515, Norfolk 
Archdeaconry Register, 1515-1520, 1523, fol. 220) and of Roger ffoleser the elder, also of 
Diss (ibid., fols. 209-210, November, 1517). 

* Brakes is described as “my curate” in the will of Richard Lynd of Dis, February 5, 
1522 (Norwich Consistory Register, 1522-1523 (Harman), fol. 7-8. 
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incumbent for Diss, for on July 17, 1529 his successor, Thomas Clerk, was 
instituted ‘(per mortem naturalem magistri Johannis Skeltoune.’’ 

It was not long after Skelton acted as arbiter at the request of the Bishop of 
Norwich, that he went to London again. This time, he remained. On July 5, 1511, 
“Skeltun the poet” had eaten dinner at Westminster Abbey with William Mane, 
the Prior.® In 1518, it is discovered from the Abbey records,’ Skelton was living 
in a Westminster tenement “on the south side of the great belfry.” If one adds 
to these items of information the facts that in 1512 and in 1516 the poet wrote 
epitaphs for Westminster tombs at the request of Abbot Islip, that the jest 
book tradition links the poet with Westminster, and that he was buried at St. 
Margaret’s Westminster, it is strongly suggested that from the time Skelton 
entered the service of Henry VIII (by Mr. Edwards’ calculations, May, 1512) 
until his death in 1529, he made his home within the Abbey precincts. It is thus 
possible to dispose finally of the argument that since Skelton was buried within 
Sanctuary limits, he must have died an enemy to Wolsey. His body lies at St. 
Margaret’s simply because he was a parishioner of the church. 

II. 1. b. Mr. Edwards objects to my division of Speak, Parrot into two sec- 
tions. I have already pointed out that the term “second section’”’ was intended 
to designate a group of additions to a completed poem. Clearly the envoys, dated 
at various intervals in late 1521, fall within the definition. Does the Pamphilus 
song? The answer depends on the correctness of the version of Parrot which ap- 
pears in the early printed editions. If that text makes sense, there can be no 
propriety in introducing into its body the manuscript lyric. It must be concluded 
that the song to Bess is an afterthought. Only if the printed version is manifestly 
fragmentary, and if the insertion of the song makes all smooth, is it perhaps 
justifiable to assume that the printer omitted it by accident. 

I think the printed version does make sense. After his signature, 


Secundum skeltonida famigeratum 
In piereorum Cathalago numeratum 


Skelton very properly asks his readers to cherish Parrot: 


Candidi lectores callide callete 
vestrum fouete / psitacum. &c. 
Then comes: 
Now kus me parrot / kus me / kus / kus / kus 
Goddys blesyng lyght on thy swete lyttyll mus 


This is clearly the warm response. Why Skelton should have hooked Galathea’s 
name to it, I do not know. I suppose that the word “kiss” was sufficient to set 
off a memory of the famous lady of the Art of Love, the name went down as a side 
note, and the side note, like ‘““Aquinates” just below, slipped into the text. Some- 


5 Institution Book XVII, fol. 9 v. 

* Westminster Abbey Muniments no. 33325, fol. 17 b. The entry is noticed by Canon 
H. F. Westlake, Westminster Abbey (London, 1923), 11, 426. 

’ Westminster Abbey Muniments, Register Book 11, fol. 146, r.-v. The lease is noticed by 
Westlake, sbid. 
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thing is clearly wrong, for ““Candidi iectores” is attributed to Galathea, as we!| 
as “Now kus me parrot.” The lady cannot be talking to herself. But inserting the 
Pamphilus love song before this passage does not eliminate the difficulty. 
Galathea enters with equal abruptness in Dyce and in the early prints. It 
seems possible to explain her presence in the prints version by a side note hy- 
pothesis such as that I have advanced. Perhaps the side note suggested the idea of 
writing the love song, and the use of Galathea as interlocutor throughout the 
second section. I believe Skelton’s mind worked that way. But if Dyce is right, 
and Galathea enters with the love song, then it must be assumed, as Mr. Fd- 
wards says, that the manuscript (and the printed editions) ‘omitted a passage 
which would explain and anchor” the lady, or that the lyric “preserves raw 
material which Skelton intended to work up into a continuation of the poem, 
but to which for some reason he failed to return.” 

As for the lines beginning “Concumbunt grece” (271-279), they certainly 
represent an afterthought. Like the pieces following Why Come Ye Not to Court, 
they hark back to a matter already dismissed in the body of the poem. Since 
they appear in the printed sources, I think it better to include them in the 
“first section” rather than to lump them with the mass of envoys of the second. 

It is not I, but John Skelton, who links eye trouble with Wolsey’s malady of 
late 1522. The poet clearly says that Wolsey is “now” ill, and that his disease has 
affected his eye. If the cardinal had been “Polyphemus” in 1521, then the Ii’ 
Come passage is most misleading. 

II. 2. Surely it cannot be “admirable poetic tactics” to leave the reader quite 
in the dark as to the meaning of “‘Iereboseth” (1. 69), run the risk of confusing 
him with the “Gedeon”’ of line 118, and set him right at long last only when he 
has reached the first envoy. 

II. 4. Tytan for Tytus seems a happy emendation. Mr. Edwards’ new inter- 
pretation of the second stanza of the envoy does not necessarily follow, however. 
WILLIAM NELSON 





Columbia University 


4. A FOLK PLAY VERSION OF THE “PROCESSUS 
BELIAL” IN AMERICA 


HEINZE! and Traver? in their thorough studies of the source and development 
of the allegory of the Four Daughters of God have surveyed its spread over the 
continent of Europe in homilies and religious commentaries, in liturgical and 
didactic drama, and in Christian poetry from Hugo of St. Victor’s annotations 
on the Psalms* to William Drummond’s Shadow of Judgement.‘ The publication 


1 Richard Heinzel, “Vier Gerstliche Gedichte” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, xvi! 
(1874), 1-56. 

2 Hope Traver, The Four Daughters of God, Bryn Mawr College Monographs, vi (1907) 

* Ibid., p. 12, Traver places the sermon not later than 1121. 


Jit ‘ Ibid., p. 162.—According to W. C. Ward, editor of poems of William Drummand 
(New York, 1894), 11, 50, The Shadow of Judgement was first published with The Flowers 
of Sion in 1630. 
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of the text of the Comedia de Adan y Eva by A. L. Campa, “Spanish Religious 
Folk Theatre in the Spanish Southwest,’® however, makes available for study 
a form found in the New World. 

The text published by Campa is from a manuscript written out in 1893 by 
Prospero Baca of Bernalillo, New Mexico. That the play is really much older in 
origin, at least from the seventeenth if not from the sixteenth century, is attested 
by its poetic form, the interpolation of sixteenth-century songs, and the general 
character of the plot and dialogue. Indeed, Julio Jiminez Ruedo, a Mexican 
scholar who has made a careful study of the early Mexican theatre, believes that 
all the religious plays of the Southwest as well as those of Mexico date back to 
autos sacramentales brought by the Spanish missionaries in the early sixteenth 
century as devices to assist in the Christianization of the native Indians.* Mem- 
oirs and journals kept by the padres afford evidence of the use of such religious 
dramas in the various missions early in the sixteenth century; in fact, Father 
Toribio Motolina describes an Adam and Eve play presented at Tlaxcala in 
1538(?)? which might well be the source of the New Mexican play. Certainly the 
latter is medieval in character and spirit. 

The Spanish-American Adam and Eve play is in four acts and eleven scenes. 
The plot deals with the temptation and fall of the first parents. After a brief 
letra or chorus, the action opens with a conversation between Lucifer, Sin, and 
Appetite (the Vice), who discuss ways and means to bring destruction upon the 
Holy Father’s newest creation. The scene then shifts to the Garden where Adam 
and Eve are happy in Paradise, and the story proceeds with Eve’s temptation by 
Appetite, the eating of the fruit by Eve and also by Adam, their expulsion from 
Paradise, and their punishment. 

The sixth and closing scene of the last act is that which introduces the Spanish- 
American version of the “‘Processus Belial.’’® El Gran Poder or God, la Miseri- 
cordia, and an angel are discovered. Then Adam and Eve come before the throne 
in company with Lucifer and Sin (Pecado), their accusers, and Appetite. 

The angel opens the dialogue by announcing that Misericordia wishes to pre- 
sent a petition for the pardon of these two suffering creatures. Misericordia pre- 
sents her plea; Lucifer immediately objects, declaring that a sentence once 
imposed may not be revoked. An altercation between Mercy and Lucifer follows. 
Adam and Eve affirm their repentance; and then Appetite, the wag, puts in his 
ironic remarks. Misericordia begins a long plea setting forth man’s frailty and 
God’s glory and power. The Heavenly Father, although moved to sympathy by 
Mercy’s pleas, declares that He does not see how justice can be served if He 
pardons these two creatures, who have most certainly sinned. At last, however, 
He declares that the descendants of Adam and Eve shall be saved through the 
birth of His Own Son. The angel breaks forth into praise; Lucifer and Sin declare 


5 University of New Mexico Bulletin, Language Series, v, no. 1 (Feb. 15, 1934), 19-69. 

6 Ibid., p. 14, Campa quotes a letter from Ruedo concernng this particular play. 

7 Coleccion de Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, published by Garcia Icazbalceta, 
Mexico, D.F. 1858, 1, 85-88. The exact date is not quite clear from Father Motolina’s 
statement; it was either 1536 or 1538. 8 Campa, op. cit., pp. 44-69. 
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that they must hide in deep caverns; Adam and Eve utter words of mutual con- 
gratulation; and the play ends with all joining in the chorus: 
Glory to God in the highest 

Peace on Earth to men 

And good will. 


It is, of course, impossible to point out any particular version of the many 
studied by Miss Traver as the source of this scene in the Spanish-American play. 
The scene represents a much more condensed and far simpler form than the ver- 
sions of the Processus used in the Provencal or French plays;’ indeed, the New 
Mexican play shows just the simplification that one might expect to find in the 
adaptation of so sophisticated an allegory as the “Processus” is in most forms to 
the instruction of a naive and primitive group of converts who had become some- 
what acquainted with the procedures of a European court system through their 
own difficulties growing out of the imposition upon them of a foreign socio-civic 
as well as religious system. 

TEMPE E. ALLISON 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College 





5. A CENSUS OF ANGLO-LATIN PLAYS 


Tue following is a list of the extant Anglo-Latin plays written in England, or by 
Englishmen abroad, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The list is 
exhaustive in intention and includes non-academic plays and plays produced at 
English colleges on the Continent as well as at Oxford and Cambridge.! The 
place of performance and the date, or limits of date, are indicated if known; but 
no additional descriptive or bibliographical material is offered, and plays are 
listed only by brief first titles. Anyone likely to be interested in this body of 
drama will know the works of reference from which fuller information may be 
obtained. 

While the inclusiveness of the list may prove convenient to students, its pri- 
mary purpose is to record, after a search of the catalogues, the distribution of 
play manuscripts. Historical works mentioning the individual plays sometimes 
provide reference only to a single manuscript although several may be extant.? 
More than 150 manuscripts are here recorded, and their importance is obvious. 
Of the 135 plays listed, only a fraction survive in printed form. 

There is no need here to comment on the significance of the Latin drama. Most 
of it is arid and doctrinaire, but it was produced in the great period of the drama 
in England and touches the English drama at a number of points. In the large 
it provides a vivid contrast if nothing else. Its bulk alone is impressive. Plays 


® Traver, op. cit., Chap. v1, pp. 96-112. 

1 Identification of the plays of the St. Omers Jesuit College is owing to A. H. McCabe, 
“The Play-list of the English College of St. Omers (1592-1762), Revue de Littérature Com 
parée, xv1t (1937), 355-375. 

2 This supplements my catalogue of English play manuscripts; cf. PMLA, i (1935), 
687-699; addenda, Ibid., t11 (1937). 
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known only by title would compose a list exceeding the present one in length, and 
the two lists together would represent only a small minority of Latin plays ac- 


tually written. 


Alabaster, William (1567-1640) 

Roxana. Trinity, Camb., 1590-c. 1595. 
Pub. 1632. MSS (1) Camb. Univ. Ff. 
11.9. (2) Lambeth Palace 838. (3) Em- 
manuel, Camb. III. 1.17. (4) Trinity, 
Camb. R. 17.10. 

Atkinson, Thomas (c. 1599-1639) 

. Homo. St. John’s, Ox.? c. 1634-1639. MS 
B.M. Harl. 6925, Art. I. 

Banister, vere Selby, William (1636-1666) 

Andronichus. St. Omers, 1664. MS. B.M. 
Add. 15,204. 

Jephte. St. Omers, 1664. MS. B.M. 
15,204. 

Perseus et Demetrius. St. Omers, 1664. 
MS. B.M. 15,204. 

Bellamy, Henry (born 1604) 

Iphis. St. John’s, Ox.? 1621-1633. MS. 

Bodl. Lat. misc. e. 17. 
Bernard, Samuel (c. 1590-1657) 

Alexius Imperator (Andronicus Com- 
nenus). Magdalen, Ox., 1618. MS. 
B.M. Sloane 1767 ff. 18-66. 

Blencowe, John (1609-a. 1648) 

Mercurius. St. John’s, Ox.? 1629-1646. 
MS. St. John’s, Ox. 

Brathwait, Richard (1588?-1673) 

Mercurius Britannicus. Unacted. Pub. 
1641. 

Regicidium. Unacted. Pub. 1665. 

Brooke, Samuel (b. 1580-1632) 

Adelphe. Trinity, Camb., 1612. MSS (1) 
Trinity, Camb. R. 3.9. (2) Ibid., R. 
10.4. 

Melanthe. Trinity, Camb., 1615. Pub. 
1615. MS. Folger Shakespeare Library 
2203.2. 

Scyros. Trinity, Camb., 1613. MSS (1) 
Camb. Univ. Library Ee. V. 16. (2) 
Emmanuel, Camb. III. 1.17. (3) Trin- 
ity, Camb. R. 3.9. (4) Ibid. R. 3.37. 
(5) Ibid. R. 10.4. (6) Ibid. R. 17.10. 
(7) Ibid. O. 3.4. 

Buchanan George (1506-1582) 

Alcestis. Guyenne Coll., Bordeaux, 1543? 

1st pub. 1556. 


Baptistes. Guyenne Coll., Bordeaux, 
1540-45. 1st pub. 1578. 
Jephthes. Guyenne Coll., Bordeaux, 


1540-45. 1st pub. 1554. 
Medea. Guyenne Coll., Bordeaux, 1540- 
45. 1st pub. 1544. 
Burton, Robert (1577-1640) 
Philosophaster. Christ Church, Ox., 1606. 
MS. Folger Shakespeare Library 
1828.2. 
Carleton, Thomas (1593?-1666) 
Fatum Vortigerni. Douay, 1619. MS. 
B.M. Lansdowne 723. 
Chappell, John (c. 1590-a. 1632) 
Susenbrotus. Trinity, Camb., 1616. MS. 
Bodl. Rawl. poet. 195. (authorship 
conjectural). 
Christopherson, John (c. 1520?-1558) 
Jephte. Trinity, Camb.? c.1539-c. 1544. 
MS. Bodl. Tanner 466, ff. 126-153. 
(Greek version also extant.) 
“Claretus, Pater’? (Unknown) 
Innocentia Purpurata. St. Omers, 1623? 
MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (2). 
Homo Duplex. St. Omers, 1655. MS. 
Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (2). 
Cowley, Abraham (1618-1667) 
Naufragium Joculare. Trinity, Camb., 
1638-39. Pub. 1638 (39). 
Crowther, Joseph (c. 1610-1689) 
“Cephalis et Procris.” St. John’s, Ox., 
1626-27. MS. St. John’s, Ox. 
Cruso, Aquila (c. 1595-1660) 
Euribates Pseudomagus. Caius, Camb., 
1610-c. 1616. MS. Emmanuel, Camb. 
III. 1.17. 
Drury, William (fl. 1616-41) 
Aluredus. Douay, 1619. ist pub. 1620. 
Mors Comoedia. Douay, 1619. 1st pub. 
1620? 
Reparatus. Douay, 1619. 1st pub. 1620? 
Fanshawe, Richard (1608-1666) 
Fida Pastora. Unacted. Pub. 1658. 
Forsett, Edward (c. 1553-c. 1630) 
Pedantius. Trinity, Camb., 1581. Pub. 
1631. MSS (1) Gonville & Caius 62. 
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(2) Trinity, Camb. R. 17.9. (3) Hunt- 
ington Library EL 34.B.13. (The play 
was formerly attributed to A. Wing- 
field (c. 1550-1615). 

Foxe, John (1516-1587) 

Christus Triwmphans. Unacted. Pub. 

1551. MS. B.M. Lansdowne 1073. 


Fraunce, Abraham (c. 1558~-a. 1633) 

Hymenaeus. St. John’s, Camb., 1579. 
Pub. 1631. MSS (1) St. John’s, Camb., 
S. 45. (2) Gonville & Caius 62. (The 
play is sometimes assigned to R. Hick- 
man (c. 1550?-c. 1618). 

Victoria. St. John’s, Camb., 1579-80. 
MS Cf. Hist. MSS Commission. 3rd 
Report, p. 230 (MSS of Lord de L’Isle 
& Dudley at Penshurst.) 

Gager, William (d. 1621) 

Dido. Christ Church, Ox., 1583. MSS 
(1) B.M. Add. MS. 22,583 (frag.). (2) 
Christ Church, Ox. 

Meleager. Christ Church, Ox., 1582. Pub. 
1592. 

Oedipus. Christ Church, Ox.? c. 1580-82. 
MS. B.M. Add. MS. 22,583, f. 31 
(frag.). 

Ulysses Redux. Christ Church, Ox. Pub. 
1592. 

Goldingham, William (c. 1540?-c. 1589) 

Herodes. Trinity, Camb.? c. 1570-75. 
MS. Camb. Univ. Mm. I. 24. 

Grimald, Nicholas (1519-1562) 

Archipropheta. Christ Church or Exeter, 
Ox., 1546-47. Pub. 1548. MS. B.M. 
Royal MS. 12.A.XLVI. 

Christus Redivivus. Brasenose, Ox., 1540. 
Pub. 1543. 

Gwinne, Matthew (c. 1558-1627) 

Nero. St. John’s, Ox., c. 1602-03. 1st 
pub. 1603. 

Tres Sibyllae. St. John’s, Ox., 1605. Pub. 
1607. 

Vertumnus. St. John’s students at Christ 
Church, Ox. Pub. 1607. 

Hacket, John (1592-1670) 

Loiola. Trinity, Camb., 1623. 1st pub. 
1648. MSS (1) B.M. Add. MS. 26,709. 
(2) Trin., Camb. R. 17.9. (3) Ibid. R. 
17.10 (imperf.). 
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Hausted, Peter (c. 1600?-1645) 
Senilis Amor. Queen’s (?), Camb., 1635- 
36. MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 9 ff. 46-5, 
Senile Odium. Queen’s, Camb., c. 1629- 
1631. Pub. 1633. 
Hawkesworth, Walter (c. 1570?-1606) 
Labyrinthus. Trinity, Camb. 1603-1606 
Pub. 1636. MSS (1) Bodl. Douce 315 
(2) Lambeth Palace 838. (3) Camb 
Univ. Ee. V. 16. (4) St. John’s, Camb 
J. 8. (5) Trinity, Camb. R. 3.9. 
Leander. Trinity, Camb. 1598 & 1602 
MSS (1) Lambeth 838. (2) Camb 
Univ. Ee. V. 16. (3) Bodl. Rawl. D. 
341. (4) St. John’s, Camb. J. & 
(5) Emmanuel, Camb. I. 2.30. (6) B.M. 
Sloane 1762 (1602 version). (7) Trinity, 
Camb. R. 3.8. (1602 version). 
Hutton, Leonard (1529-1606) 
Bellum Grammaticale. Christ Church, 
Ox., a. 1578, revived 1592. Pub. 1635 
Johnson, William (c. 1611-1667) 
Valetudinarium. Queen’s, Camb., 1638 
MSS (1) Camb. Univ. Dd. III. 73 
(2) St. John’s, Camb. S. 59. (3) Em- 
manuel, Camb. I. 2.32. 
Legge, Thomas (1535-1607) 
Richardus Tertius. St. John’s, Camb, 
1578-80. MSS (1) Bodl. Lat. misc. e 
16. (2) Camb. Univ. Mm. IV. 40. 
(3) Folger Shakes. Lib. 1877.1. (4 
Huntington Lib. HM 179. (5) Clare, 
Camb. Kk. 3.12. (6) Gonville & Caius 
62. (7) Emmanuel, Camb. 1.3.19 
(8) Bodl. Tanner 306, f. 42 (frag.) 
(9) Cf. Hist. MSS Comm., 1st Report, 
p. 33 (Hatton MSS). (10) B.M. Har! 
2412. (11) Ibid. 6926, Art. 1. (The two 
latter contain Henry Lacy’s imitation, 
dated 1586.) 
Maittaire, Michael (1668-1747) 
Excidium Trojae. Unacted? c. 1699? Ms 
Bodl. Rawl. D. 284. 
Dido. Unacted? c. 1699? MS. Bod! 
Rawl. D. 284. 
Inferno Navigatio. Unacted? c. 1699? Ms. 
Bodl. Rawl. D. 284. 
Mease, Peter (c. 1598?-c. 1649) 
Adrastus parentans. Jesus, Camb.? « 
1618-1627. MS. B.M. Add. 10,417. 
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Mewe, William (c. 1602?-a. 1650) 

Pseudomagia. Emmanuel, Camb., 1618- 
1626. MSS (1) Trinity, Camb. R. 
17.10. (2) Emmanuel, Camb. 1.3.16. 

Morrell, Roger (c. 1556-1624) 

Hispanus. St. John’s, Camb., 1597. MS. 
Bodl. Douce 234, f. 15. (Conjecturally 
assigned to Morrell.) 

Parsons, Philip (1594-1653) 

Atalanta. St. John’s, Ox., 1612. MS. B.M. 
Harl. 6924. 

Rickets, John (c. 1620?-a. 1633) 

Byrsa Basilica. Jesus, Camb.? 1633. MS. 
Bodl. Tanner 207. 

Riley, T. (born c. 1625?) 

Cornelianum Dolium. Trinity, Camb.? 
Pub. 1638. (Alternately assigned to 
T. Randolph. Probably completed by 
R. Brathwait.) 

Ruggle, George 

Ignoramus. Clare Hall, Camb., 1615. 1st 
pub. 1630. MSS (1) Clare Hall, Camb. 
(2) B.M. Egerton 2982, Art. 5 (frag.). 
(3) B.M. Harl. 6869, f. 57. (4) Ibid., 
980; Art. 173. (5) B.M. Sloane 2531. 
(6) Bodl. Douce 43. (7) Bodl. Tanner 
306. (8) Bodl. Rawl. 1361, ff. 129-176. 

Salterne, George (born 1568) 

Tomumbeius. Unknown. c. 1580-1603. 
MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 75. 

Simons, Joseph, vere Lobb, Emmanuel 
(1594-1671) 

Leo Armenus. St. Omers, c. 1627. 1st pub. 
1656. MSS (1) Camb. Univ. Ii. VI. 355. 
(2) St. John’s, Camb. 504. (3) Stony- 
hurst B. VI. 25. 

Mercia. St. Omers, 1624. 1st pub. 1648. 

S. Damianus. St. Omers, 1626. MSS 
(1) St. John’s, Camb. 504. (2) Stony- 
hurst B. VI. 25. (Conjecturally as- 
signed to Simons.) 

Theoctistus. St. Omers, 1624. 1st pub. 
1653. 

Vitus. St. Omers, 1623. Pub. 1656. 

Zeno. St. Omers, 1631. 1st pub. 1648. 
MSS (1) Camb. Univ. Ii. VI. 35. 


Anonymous 
Absalon. MS. Stowe 957. 


(2) B.M. Harl. 5024, Art. I. (3) Stony- 
hurst B. VI. 25. 
Singleton, Thomas 
Talpae. c. 1633? MS. (as acted at Hoxton 
Wells in 1689) Bodl. Rawl. D. 288. 
Snelling, Thomas (born 1614) 
Thibaldus. Oxford, 1640. 1st pub. 1640. 
Sparrowe, Thomas (born c. 1612?) 

Confessor. St. John’s, Camb.? 1634? MS. 

Bodl. Rawl. poet. 77. 
Stanley, Thomas (1625-1678) 

The plays of Aeschylus rendered into 
Latin. Pub. 1663. 

Stub, Edmund (c. 1594-1659) 

Fraus Honesta. Trinity, Camb., 1619. 
Pub. 1632. MSS (1) Emmanuel, Camb. 
III. 1.17. (2) Trinity, Camb. R. 17.9. 
(3) Ibid. R. 17.10. 

Vertue, Owen (born 1586) 
Saturnalia. see Anon. Christmas Prince. 
Vincent, Thomas 

Paria. Trinity, Camb., 1628. Pub. 1648. 

MS. Emmanuel, Camb. I. 3.16. 
Ward, Robert (c. 1595?-a. 1640) 

Fucus sive Histriomastix, Queen’s, Camb., 
1622-23. MSS (1) Lambeth Palace 838. 
(2) Bod}. Rawl. poet. 21. (Assigned to 
Ward conjecturally.) 

Waterhouse, David 
Cleophilus. Unacted? Pub. 1650. 
Watson, Thomas (c. 1557-1592) 
Antigone. Cambridge. Pub. 1581. 
Wiburn, Nathaniel (c. 1573?-1613) 

Macchiavellus, St. John’s, Camb., 1597. 

MS. Bodl. Douce 234. 
Wilde, George (1610-1665) 

Euphormus. St. John’s, Ox., 1635. MS. 

B.M. Add. 14,047. 
Worseley, Ralph (d. 1590) 

Synedrium. Unacted. Written 1553-54. 
MS. Trinity, Camb. O. 3.25. (One ver- 
sion in verse, one in prose.) 

Wren, Christopher, the elder (1591-1658) 

Physiponomachia. St. John’s, Ox., c. 
1609-1611. MS. Bodleian 30. 


Ambitio Infelix sive Absolon. St. Omers, 1622? MS. Stonyhurst A. VIT. 50 (2). 
Ananias, Azarias, Mesael. St. Omers, 17th cent. MS. Stonyhurst B. VI. 10. 
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Antipolargesis. St. Omers, 17th cent. MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (1). 

Ara Fortuna. See Christmas Prince. 

Artaxerxes. St. Omers, 17th cent. MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (1). 

Ascanius. Unknown. MS. Bodl. Add. B. 73. 

Basilindus. St. Omers, 17th cent. MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (1). 

“Bila, Ariscanus, etc.”” Unknown. MS. B.M. Add. 27,569. 

Britanniae Primitiae. St. Omers, 17th cent. MSS (1) Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (2). (2) Bod! 
Rawil. poet. 215 (frag.). 

Cancer. Cambridge? c. 1618-1628. Pub. 1648. MS. Folger Shakespeare Lib. 2203.2. 

Caracalla, Antoninus Bassianus. Unknown. MS. Bodl. Rawl. c. 590. 

Christmas Prince, The. St. John’s, Ox., Christmas, 1607-1608. MS. St. John’s College, 
Ox. (Contains following Latin pieces: Ara Fortuna, Philomela, Philomathes, Saturnalia, 
the last possibly by Owen Vertue.) 

Clytophon. Emmanuel, Camb., c. 1620-c. 1630. MS. Emmanuel, Camb. ITI. 1.17 

Crux V indicata, St. Omers, 1656. MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (2). 

Edwardus Confessor, Sanctus. St. Omers? 1653? MS. Magdalen Coll. c. 2.22. 

Felix Concordia Fratrum. St. Omers, 1651. MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (2). 

Fortunae Ludibrium. St. Omers, 1651. MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (2). 

Fraus Pia. Unknown, c. 1643-1660. MS. B.M. Sloane 1855, ff. 71-84. 

Gallomyomachia. Unknown. MS. B.M. Harl. 5664, Art. 5. 

Gemitus Columbae. St. Omers, 17th cent. MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (2). 

Hannibal. Unknown. MS. Bodl. 20,577. 

Icon Ecclesiastici. Unknown, 1635. MS. B.M. Sloane 1767, ff. 2-17b. 

“Jovis et Junonis Nuptiae” (“Microcosmus”]. Unknown. MS. Trinity, Camb. R. 10.4 

Laelia, Queen’s, Camb., 1595. MS. Lambeth Pal. 838. 

Lusiuncula. Unknown. Extant? Cf. W. C. Hazlitt Manual for the Collector and Amateur 
of Old English Plays, p. 145. 

Magister Bonus sive Arsenius. St. Omers, 1614? MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (2). 

Marcus et Marcellianus. St. Omers? 1648? MS. Stonyhurst B. VI. 22. 

Mercurius Rusticans. Unknown. MS. Bodl. Wood D. 18. 

Montezuma. St. Omers, 17th cent. MS. Stonyhurst B. VI. 10. 

Morus. St. Omers, 17th cent. MS. Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (1). 

Nottola. Unknown. MS. Bodl. Douce 47. 

Parthenia. Camb.? c. 1600—-c. 1620. MS. Emmanuel, Camb. I. 3.16. 

Pastor Fidus (by Wm. Quarles?). King’s, Camb.? MSS (1) Camb. Univ. Ff. 11.9. 
(2) Trinity, Camb. R. 3.37. 

Perfidus Hetruscus. Unknown. MS. Bodl. Rawl. c. 787. 

Philomathes, see Christmas Prince. 

Philomela, see Christmas Prince. 

“Psyche et Filii ejus.”” St. Omers? 1643? MS. Bodl. Rawl. poet. 171, f. 60. 

Pygmalion. Unknown. MS. Bodl. Rawl. D. 317, ff. 190-196. 

Risus Anglicanus. Cambridge? c. 1607-1625. MS. Folger Shakespeare Lib. 2203.1. 

Romeus et Julietta. Unacted, 1615. MS. B.M. Sloane 1775, f. 242 (frag.). 

S. Franciscus Xaverius. St. Omers, 17th cent. MS. Stonyhurst B. VI. 10. 

S. Pelagius Martyr. St. Omers, 1623? MS. Stonyhurst B. VI. 10. 

Sanguis Sanguinem [Furor impius] sive Constans Fratricida. St. Omers, 17th cent. MSS 
(1) Bod]. Raw]. poet. 215. (2) Stonyhurst A. VII. 50 (2). 

Sapientia Salomonis. Westminster Boys, 1565-66. MS. B.M. Add. 20,061. 

Silvanus. St. John’s, Camb., 1597. MS. Bodl. Douce 234. 

Solymannidae. Unknown, 1582. MS. B.M. Lansdowne 723. 
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Zelotypus. St. John’s Camb., 1606. MSS (1) Trinity, Camb. R. 3.9. (2) Emmanuel, Camb 
III. 1.17. 
ALFRED HARBAGE 
University of Pennsylvania 


6. SMOLLETT ON OATS AS FOOD FOR SCOTS 


In a recent article' Professor Lane Cooper argues that Dr. Johnson was “‘sci- 
entific” in his dictionary definition of the word oats, and that he intended to cast 
no aspersions upon the Scots by his statement that the grain “in Scotland sup- 
ports the people.” It is no doubt difficult at this late date to re-create the temper 
of Johnson’s mind; but that it was, in Johnson’s day, considered a fault in the 
Scottish people to depend so much upon oats for sustenance is evident from the 
comment of a Scot who was exactly contemporary with the great lexicographer. 
In Humphrey Clinker, Matthew Bramble, in his letter dated September 20, 
refers specifically to ‘‘the contempt for Scotland, which prevails too much on this 
(the English] side the Tweed,” and continues: 
for my part, I have such a regard for our fellow-subjects of North-Britain [i.e. Scotland], 
that I shall be glad to see the day, when your peasants can afford to give all their oats to 
their cattle, hogs, and poultry, and indulge themselves with good wheaten loaves, instead 
of such poor, unpalatable, and inflammatory diet. 


I think it is safe to infer that this comment by Tobias Smollett represents more 
nearly the sentiment of the contemporary mind than does Miller’s Gardeners Dic- 
tionary; and certainly it implies that the eating of oatmeal by the Scots was con- 
sidered a misfortune. 

J. M. Purcetyi 
Marquetie University 


1 “Dr, Johnson on Oats and Other Grains,” PJ LA, i11 (1937), 785-802. 
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Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until these dues have 
been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid for eighteen months shal] 
be dropped from the printed List of Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the 
General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the 
Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or 
for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by 
synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of 
the Program Committee; papers for the Departmental Sections or Discus- 
sion Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group con- 
cerned as announced in the March PMLA. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable as 
programs are usually made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, to 
be referred to the Editorial Committee. No paper shall be accepted which 
has not been approved by the Editorial Committee and a consultant with 
special competence in the field of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author’s 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications 
in the “Comment and Criticism’ Department) will be supplied to con- 
tributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that 
notice is given by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The cost of 
these extra reprints will be determined by the basis of the actual charges 
made by the printers. 


Books: Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 
Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


Projects of Research: Information concerning, or applications for aid in, 
projects of research should be addressed to the Committee on Research 
Activities, in care of the Secretary of the Association. 











